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places are more intimately affected ; and 
the disposition by which they are met, 
together with the application of the 
means of meeting them, is well entitled 
to adistinction, and to a permanency of 
record, at once honourable to itself, and 
advantageous to posterity. The personal 
calamities of life call forth the sym- 


BENEVOLENCE is the good-will that | pathies of friends and neighbours ; when 
every man owes to his neighbour: Be-| calamities of a more distressing des- 
neficence is the active power of good-|cription befall a place, the country 


will called into exercise. 


Benevolence | 


around acknowledges a claim on its com- 


is the duty of all, and is within the | passion; and if compensation cannot be 


ability of all; but, Beneficence demands | 


the means, and the opportunity, for in- 
dulging those energies to which it is 
always willing, but not always compe- 
tent. Those are highly favoured, who 
unite both the principle and the power ; 
and if ever envy be tolerable, as a feel- 
ing, those are much to be envied, whose 
eircumstances allow them to combine the 
sentiment with the practice ; ** the out- 
ward and visible sign, with the inward 
and spiritual grace.”’ 

We have lately had occasion to con- 
sider, at some length, the proportion of 
the poor among us, asa nation ; with the 
effect of such numbers, acting as dead 
weights, on the body politic. The pub- 
lic, at large, was interested, and conti- 
hues to be interested, in that important 
subject; but, beside what concerns the 
public at large, other instances arise 


from time to time, by which particular | 
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made,—for that is often impossible,— 
yet alleviation is attempted; and, not 
seldom, is happily found effectual, though 
it must be, in its very nature, partial 
and incomplete. 

The Metropolis of a great kingdom is 
the centre to which all, who prefer 
claims on the bounty of the public, 
think it their interest to repair; and, 
were it possible to distinguish the vali- 
dity of those claims, there are not many 
applicants which would have reason to 
complain of the liberality of the metro. 
polis of the British empire. Bat, so it 
is, that the numbers of unworthy objects, 
of impostors, and of those who rather 
deserve castigation than charity, which 
infest the streets of London, are very 
great; to extend bounty to these, is to 
pay for being imposed on; is to encou- 
rage and support the trade of mendicity ; 
is to prolong a vice, that,—it is the na- 
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ture of vices—cousumes like a gangrene, 
aul like a gangrene spreads its noxious 
influence till the constitution be under- 
mined, and the consequences prove fatal, 
It is not real charity to give to real beg- 
gars; that has been an acknowledged 
maxim during many years, we might 
say, centuries; for, so far back as 


Queen Elizabeth's time, donations to | 


street beggars were subjected to punish- 


ment by a fine;—and a penny given was | 
liable to a mulct of five shillings, and | 


costs, 

It was probably, owing to the natural 
consequences of continued impositions, 
with the suspicion inseparable from the 


mortifications attendant on detected abuse | 
of bounty, as openly declared in the | 


Committee’s Report* on the state of 
mendicity in the metropolis, that the 


citizens of London so long endured the | 


nuisance of the many objects which dis- 
graced the public streets. 
portion of these was really impostors, 
it is impossible now to determine; but, 
there can be no doubt on the trath of 
their taking certain posts, and relieving 
each other, at those posts, exactly ac- 
cording to the practice of beggars hy 
custom and habit. And it is a striking 


fact, in addition, that the principal | 


the 


greater 


towns within a hundred miles oi 
metropolis, have witnessed a 
influx of beggars, and have sustained 
greater losses by theft, since the euqui- 
ries in London have been active, than 
they had done for months and 
before. In some places, public mect- 
ings have been held to discuss the best 
method of keeping wateh aud ward ; 
and, in others—Ipswich, for instance, 
the sessions that usually terminates in 
one day’s attendance, required thre 
days, on the last occasion. 

The committee, however, whose Re- 
port is before us, take occasion to ob- 
serve, that few impostors have attempted 
to impose on them; and they describe 
those applicants whose cases they have 
examined, as being men who had really 
served their country in naval capacities, 
This is very satisfactory, The mer- 
chants were, therefore, in a sense 
baholden to these men, either for ser- 
vices, or for protection; and, much to 


* See Literary Panorama, N.S, vol. IT. p. 1. 


years 


What pro- | 
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their honour, when once the affair was 
moved and understood, they came for- 
ward with a promptitude truly exem- 
| plary. 

Nor have the exertions of the London 
merchants, and public, been restricted 
to pecuniary assistance ;—that is in- 
dispeusable ; but, very often it is the 
smallest part of the assistance granted, 
The personal interest taken, the coun- 
tenance, the patronage afforded, and 
above all, the sacrifice of invaluable 
time! in many cases, and in this case, 
infinitely Surpasses the highest donation 
which appears on the subscription list, 
This is real beneficence ; this bespeaks 
the heart engaged; this is unquestion- 
able humanity, and charity; and this, 
it will be remarked, with pleasure, has 
been so freely offered, as to excite the 
explicit and grateful acknowledgements 
| of the committee, 

If we assign the second place to that 
ready answer to the call of compassion, 

| which raised the amount of the sub- 
| scription, in a few days, to nearly twelve 
| thousand pounds, it must not be thought 
to imply the sinallest disrespect. to this 
eliectual branch of aid. On the 
| contrary ; we admire the promptitude 
and energy which so rapidly realized the 
humane aud patriotic suggestion. We 
| presume to say, that in very few capitals, 
{if in any, could the same measure have 
| obtained equal support in the time. 
| We know of none in which much lop- 
| rer delays would not have been inter- 


between the intention and the 


pose d, 
deed. This partly arises from the habit 
‘of the public in the metropolis of acting 
| for itself; uncontrouled by those forma- 


lities which in most places imply, or 
await the motions of government, and 
therefore, are paralyzed till some per- 
sonage in office has obtained permission 
to superintend proceedings. Here the 
humanity and good sense of the people 
confide in the humanity and good sense 
of the government; and desire from 
the ruling powers—not that they should 
take the lead, but—that they should 
second the efforts of those who derive 
their impulse from laudable motives; 
and who doubt not the effect of those 
motives on others. 


We do acknowledge, that the citizens 
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London are favoured in point of 


wealth ; 


in the possession of which, 


(6 
All who have lad oceasion to trans- 
act business with public Offices know, 


they enjoy a power of the most im por- that they rarely act with that prompti- 


tant kind; and we take a_ pleasure 
marking their application ef this pow 
eatly to their honour, 


the 


» modes 
Notwithstanding 

ry disappointments to 
hevevolence has been subjected, ai 
delusions experienced trom the maneeu- 
sres practised on it by schemers, there 


so 
very many 


which 


is scarcely an instance of a matter of 


real importance to the comimunily, sane- 
tioned by a name of known respectabi- 
lity, being disregarded, or treated with 
indifference. It is true, that many 
things which to those who have long me- 
ditated on them, appear to be supremely 
entitled to public sanction and support, 
are not seen in the same light by others, 
to whose consideration they are sub- 
mitted ; nor is it less true, that various 
obstacles are discerned by the public, 
aud various difficulties are felt, which 
had not occurred to the authors of cer- 
tain proposals,—which had been over- 
looked by them, in their zeal for the 
exaltation of what they had undertaken. 
Hence, we must not allow ourselves to 
think hardly of persons who start an ob- 
ject for public attention ; they may have 
nersuaded theinselves, and their hearts 
may be warm in the cause ;—while 
cooler heads, on more accarate investi- 
gation, and 
tect imperfections which vitiate, if not 
imoossibilities which defeat, what may 

en proposed as the best of plans 


closer scrutiny, may de- 


—plans announced as all but infallible, 
in point of general atility, and exten- 
7Ve SUCCeSS, 

lathe present instance, a very few 
weeks have seen the propositt uv laid be- 
fore the public, brought into action, di- 
rected to answer its purpose, reported on, 
and partly closed, [t affords a demon- 
stration of what may be done, when occa- 
sion demands; and it well deserves to 
vecupy a place iv our pages, for the ex- 
ample and encouragement of future ge- 
herations, 

Nor let the immediate compliance of 
Government with the request for assist- 
ance, be overlooked. The Committee 
notice this, in their Report; together 
with av instant supply, from the same 
quarter, of articles wanted. 





|} much, 


who are themselves 
s and precedents 
ich much impor- 


tude which those 


independent of 
" ; 
re public men att 


tance to the actions of their predecessors 
in olfice; and while 
selves 


they think them- 
bound by those precedents, they 
are so bound, On the present accasion, 
no impediine nts of form appear to have 
been Started; the 
aud the assistance was prompt. 

It must be acknowledged, that Wa 
has many evils; and that after War has 
ceased, as to actual hostility, the afflic- 
tions it entails are not terminated. We 
condemn without compunction the idle 
and the lazy ; but we compassionate those 
who would willingly labour but cannot 
find opportunity. The from 
Peace to War, threw into 
want: the change from War to Peace 
has produced disastrous effects no less 
extensive. It has been felt hy those 
who ploughed the land, and by those 
who ploughed the waves ; by those who 
supported the Community, and hy those 
who defended it. In return, the svm- 
pathy of the Community is due to both 
descriptions of its me mbers; and every 
humane heart will rejoice in the suceess 
of all Institutions devised and establish- 
ed for the benefit of either. 


object was laudable, 


change 
thousands 


It must not be forget, that the exam- 
ple and suppert of this exertion has 
induced an attempt to suppress mendi- 
city all tog The accomplishment 
of that plan is most desirable ; especially 


ther. 


if it shall prove to be founded on prin- 
ciples which will endure the test of 
experience, That Mendicity may be 
removed or banished, fora time, cannot 
be doubted; that it will retern and 
revive must be expected; avd here ap- 
pears an advanta by this 
interposition in behalf of : 

Seamen;: the case ts i ikely to recur. 
When the 1 “answered 
the effort ter We hope never 
again to see e time when the simul- 
fai hundred 
hands, from 


cistressed 


pUrpose 1S 


taneous dismissal thou- 
sand superfluous 
ordinary course of life, shall choak tp the 
channels of regular employment; inso- 
every one of them 


t! cr 


that for 
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admitted into constant occupation, some 
other individual, equally deserving, and 
perhaps equally to be commisserated 
either in himself, or his connexions, fears 
to be dismissed from his daily labours, 

The Committee has felt the impor- 
tance of this consideration, and has 
carefully endeavoured to obtain for the 
subjects of its bounty such births as do 
not interfere with the engagements of 
more fortunate competitors : a point of 
prudence deserving unqualitied commen- 
dation. 

Much might be said ou the nature 
and extent of those evils which have 
been prevented by the interference of 
this well timed charity. It might be 
thought at first sight, an unmerited 
imputation on the characters of these 
sufferers, to suppose their deviating into 
crime. This well becomes those who 
never felt the pangs of distress, or the 
keenness of hunger, The man who thinks 
it impossible! that Ae should be tempted 
or driven, to transgression, by anguish 
aud despondencey, knows little of him- 
self, and less of human nature. These 
men were ignorant, from their origin 
and habits; they were rude, imprudent, 
uoguarded, and boisterous. We mean 
them no harm, and we do them no injus- 
tice, when we insist on the propriety 
of considering the prevention of what 
mischief they might have been engaged 
in, or might have occasioned, as so 
much gain to the safety, the quiet, and 
the morals of the public. Those who 
have paid even a slight attention to late 
reports of alarming and desperate crimes, 
must be aware, in some degree, of the 
danger to which the individuals now re- 
lieved could not but be unavoidably sub- 
jected, had they fallen in among associ- 
ates of that sanguinary description, to 
whose arts and example they might have 
yielded, or in whose company they 
might have become partakers of their 
crimes. 

We cannotclose this Article, without 
submitting as a question, at least, 
whether under all circumstances the 
number of these sufferers, though con- 
siderable, in itself, is not below what 
might reasovably have been anticipated, 
in consequence of a crisis so violent 
aud so sudden in public affairs? That 





fifteen hundred men, not all fairly be- 
longing to the Port of London, should 
be found out of employ, and therefore 
destitute, is perhaps less to be wondered 
at, than that the number was not greater, 
When it is considered that among these 
are included as well many foreigners, 
as others infirm, from age and various 
causes. When the proper deductions are 
made for these, and such as these, is the 
real number any great occasion of sur- 
prize? How many unemployed Seamen 
may be found in London at all times, 
and therefore at any time ? Nor ought we 
to dismiss the subject without adverting 
to the painful, the disagreeable, and 
even dangerous duty of those volunteers 
who personally attended to the wants of 
the famished, the miserable, and the 
diseased. Only those who happen to 
have been conversant with such objects 
can conceive the painful task. We speak 
thus from observation; baving witness- 
ed the condition of not a few of these 
distressed Seamen. That their suffer- 
ings had, in too many instances, origi- 
nated in personal imprudence, must be 
acknowledged, with regret; but, over 
these compassion readily draws a veil. 


It remains that we congratulate those 
beneficent gentlemen generally, who have 
rendered this service to humanity, and 
have happily seen their undertaking 
auswer its purpose. They may rest 
assured that they have done their coun- 
try honour. They may lie down at night, 
with the pleasing conviction of having 
spent their day in contributing to the 
public welfare, in conjunction with that 
of the objects of their attention, Their 
feelings caunot but be gratifying, and 
their recollections self-satisfactory. 


The distinction conferred by the Com- 
mittee, on several gentlemen whom they 
mention by name, forbids our more 
humble praise of their exertions as in- 
dividuals: they will not soon be forgot ; 
nor will they fail of their reward: not 
that which consists ina title, or a pub- 
lic token of external honour, but that 
which takes up its residence in the bosom, 
and after having been worn during life, 
will be more fully and more justly ap- 
preciated, when life has closed. 


ee ee ee ee es 
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It is far from our intention by com- 
mending the beneficence of the city of 
London, to discommend, in the slightest 
degree, the exertions of other cities, 
either at home er abroad.—We know 
that great and most honourable charities 
have been manifested on the continent; 
and we particularly distinguish those 
which had for their object the relief of 
that multitude of deluded, but much to 
be pitied, emigrants which filled many 
cities on the coast, while seeking for a 
passage to America. If any gentleman 
can oblige us by particulars of the 
amount, the application, and the mode 
of rendering most effectual, the collec- 
tions at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, &c. in 
Holland, or elsewhere, we shall take a 
pleasure in extending the knowledge of 
such bounty among our countrymen, It 
is a tribute due to their humanity, and 
a tribute that will be paid with more 
than readiness,—with eagerness, 

REPORT 
OF THE 
Generac Committee ror THE Recicr 
or DistressepD SEAMEN, 
In roe City or Lonvon 
Feb. 6, 1818. 

Tue Meeting held at the City of Lon- 
dou Tavern on the Sth of January last, 
having appointed a Committee consisting 
of fifty-eight Persons, (with power to add 
to their number ;) aud subscribed the sum 
of £250,—the Gentlemen nominated met 
the next day at the King's Head Tavern in 
the Poultry, for the purpose of arranging a 
Plan for carrying into immediate effect the 
intention of the Meeting, which was—to 
clear the Metropolis of the destitute and 
diseased persons in the garb of Seamen, 
who appeared in the streets and environs. 

As these persons were kuown to be nu- 
merous, the Committee were desirous of 
engaging premises for temporary offices, in 
some convenient place; but, on the very 
first day of their meeting, so great was the 
throng, and so urgent the distress of the 
poor people, that every other consideration 
gave way to that of affording them relief 
in the shortest possible time; and therefore, 
as Mr. Bleaden liberally cousented to aliow 
the Committee to occupy the requisite 
number of rooms, on very moderate terms, 
‘although he was exposed to serious incon- 
venience by the number of miserable ob- 
jects who, for several days, rendered his 





house almost inaccessible) the Committee 
have continued to transact their business 
at his Tavern. 

Many Gentlemen having offered them- 
selves as members ofthe Committee, (which 
has at length increased to the Lumber of 
seventy) it was judged expedient to divide 
and apportion the duties to be performed, 
among them; and accordingly the follow- 
ing Sub-Committees were immediately 
formed : viz.— 

Ist-—A Depot Committee ; to whom was 
charged the care of providing temporary 
lodging and food for the men. 

2nd.—An Eramining Committee; (con- 
sisting principally of Captains aud Officers 
of His Majesty’s Navy ; Commanders in 
the East India Company's Service ; Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity Llouse, and Masters 
of Merchant Ships,) to whom was entrust- 
ed the selection of such of the poor people 
as were really Seamen in distress. 

Srd.—A Finance Commitiee ; to receive 
Subscriptions, audit Aceouuts, and make 
payments. 

4th—A Shipping Committee ; (consisting 
chiefly of Nautical men) who undertook to 
attend to the embarking and making ar- 
rangemeuts for the men on board the Re- 
ceiving Ships; for which Ships application 
was made to the Lords of the Admiralty. 

5th.—A Clothing and Provision Com- 
mittee. 

6th.—A Committee of Dispvsal. 

By this arrangement. the inconvenience 
caused by the press of Gentlemen offering 
their assistance, and advice, was as much 
as possible obv iated ; and those duties were 
assigued to them respectively, which, from 
circumstances, they were most competent, 
or willing to perform. 

In a few days it was found practicable to 
consolidate these Sub-Committees into 
Three, viz. : 

Examining, Shipping, and Finance. 

By whom, under the direction of the 
Geueral Committee, the operations of the 
charity has since been couducted, 

Such was the forlorn and destitute con- 
dition of the poor people who flocked for 
relief, that the Committee deemed it 2 most 
fortunate circumstance that, on the first 
day of their meeting, they were able to 
engage room 1 a house belonging to Mrs, 
Hayes, of Newingion, in which 200 could 
be received, and sheltered from the weather. 

The London Workhouse also admitted 
100 of the men. 

in both these places, their immediate 
wants were attended to. 

While these measures were in progress, 
application was made to the Lords of the 
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Admiralty for Receiving Vessels, to be 


moored in convenient stations on the River ; | 


who granted the request without the delay 
of an hour. 

It had been a very general belief, that a 
great prope 
in the streets as Distressed Seamen 
not really so, but bad assumed that garb, 
the better to excite Compassion ; but, either 
the idea was without foundation, or the 


rtion of the persons appearing 


were 


Impostors were deterred from making their 

appearance, by the rigid scrutiny of the 
sxamiuing Commitice; the fact 

that presented them- 

selves, who have not served at Sea; and 
the far greater part of them on board Ships 

of War 


very few meu have 


The examination of the men has been 
very strict, and conducted by certain rules, 
whereby the Committee have been enabled 
to obtain a registry of the age; place of 
birth ; height; service, and on 
board of what ships; date of discharge, 
and qualificaiions of each man. By a re- 
ference to this the 
men may be ideutified ujpou any future oc- 


date of 


registry, anuy one of 
Casion. 

As the applicants in the urse of the 
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be 
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In as short a time as it was possible to 
get the Dromedary prepared for their ac 
comimodation, the Sick 


on board her, under the 


bertson, and the wecessary assistants, 


men were lodged 
care of Dr. Ro 


Such is a brief outline of the proceed 
ings of the Committee. —They purposely 
abstain from entering iato the ainor details 
ofthe measures adopted by them, to vuard 
against the application of the funds, to the 
relief of other objects than those for whom 
the subseription was entered into:—or the 
influx of Distressed Seamen from other 
parts of the kingdom. They have ajso 
been cautions notto increase the existing 

evil (which appears in a great measure to 

have been the cousequeuce of a temporary 

superabundauce of Seamen) by the adop- 

tion of measures for obtaining immediate | 
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be Wig, | 


ie hundreds | 
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| engagements for these poor men in vessels 

outward-bound to the exclusion of other 

; Seamen, who might thereby have been 

| exposed to difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment, 

The general result of the proceedings, 
which the public benevolence has thus 
evuabled the Committee to adopt, are 
lows: 1250 men received 
b ard of the 
the Admiraliy for that purpose, and sup- 
phed with necessary clothing. —Of these 


as fol- 
h ive been 


seven vessels grauted 


$19 have been disposed of in the Navy, 
| in the Merchants’ service, or other- 
wise provided for; and many others 
are expected to be provided with 
ships in a few days. 


162 are on board the Dromedary, appro- 


whom 61 are serious cases, 
3 have been sent on shore 
duct. 
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The Commitiee have great satisfaction in 
| stating, that it Ippears from the 

the Examining Committee, who daily visi! 
the men are 
general ec/ean ;—as comfortable as circum- 


stances will admit ;—and, with very few 


report ol 


the receiving ships, that 





exceptious, grates ul. 


The expense of victualling eat hh man ts 


s 


| about Sd. per day, 


A liberal issue as been made of soap, 
razors, combs, brushes, &e.; aud, besides 
an additional allowance of clothing, each 
man has a blanket given him on joining a 
ship. 

The Establishment of Officers on board 
each ship, consists of a commander, mate, 
and clerk; and the Warrant Officers of the 
ship remain on board to assist in preserving 


discipliae, 
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The average expense of this Establish- 
ment, including table money to Officers, is 
17s. 10d. per day for each ship. 

Che expense of the Medical Depart 
ment isabout £1. 12s. per day. 


‘ 


The Committee canuot make this report 


without acknowledgiug the prompt atien- 
Wii Ui aChwlie Gate prowy at 


tion Which has been paid to the several | 


applications which the Committee have 


had occasion to make to the Lords of the | 


Admiralty, for Vessels, Stores, and Medt- 
cines; to which attention they feel that the 
success of their exertious iu speedily re- 
lieviug the distress of the uufortunate ob- 
jects of their care, is very materially to be 
attributed. The Committee have also 
received 300 suits of Clothing, from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment. 
EMPLOYMENT. 

A certain uumber of Geatlemen have 
undertaken to superintend the employment 
of the Seamen, and the Admiralty has 
given directious to the Navy Board to 
supply a quantity of Junk, to be made into 
Points, Gaskets, &c, 

The solicitude to be useful, (which has 


been strikingly manifested by the attention | 


of the Nautical Members of the Committee 
has been confined to no particular class or 


sect. And the Committee have not been | 
unmindful of the moral improvement of the | 


nen—the Rev. James Rudge, A.M. and Mr, 


Maule, have repeatedly performed Divine | 
service on board the several receiving ships | 


—Bibles have been distributed—and the 
general conduct of the men during Divine 
Service has been most exemplary.—Dr. 
Blake, R.N. and Dr. Rankin, of the Hon. 
L.LC.S. have gratuitously contributed their 
medical aid. 

The Committee considering that the ob- 
jects for which they have been appointed, 
will have been effected by the 14th of this 
month, have given notice, that after that 
day, no application for relief will be at- 
tended to; except from such seamen as 
shall be actually diseased; or disabled 
from labour by age, bodily defect, or in- 
firmity. 

The Committee consider it ofimportance 
that the public should be informed of their 
having prolonged the period of their exa- 
minations to the above date, in order to 
afford an opportanity to every proper object 
within the Metropolis, of becoming an 
applicant for the benefits of the charity, (of 
whom very few have lately presented 
themselves:) and that therefore such as 
continue to infest the streets of Westminster, 
ind places at a distance, from the immediate 
perations of the Committee, may, gene- 


| rally speaking, if not always, be acemed 
| impostors. 

The Committee desire in conclusion, to 
express a hope, that the means adopted by 
them, (due allowance being made for the 

{ little time allowed for deliberation,) are 
| such, as the public will approve. They 
eau assure the Subscribers that never was 
charity bestowed upon objects of greater 
luterest, or by whom it was more wauted, 
or more gratefully ackuowledged ; and, for 
themselves, the Conmuttee can with trath 
add, uever was their time employed more 
| tothe gratification of the best feelings of 
| their nature, 
| ‘The Committee of Finance report, that 
the total amount.of subscriptions received 
| by the Treasurer is, £11,938, 14s. 10d. 

The monthly expenditure of the Esta- 
| bDlishinent is about £1,000 exclusive of 
| Cloaths, Bedding, and Ship Chandlery. 
| As soon after the 14th current as the 
| Committee shall be able to ascertain the 
| number of individuals composing the va- 
| rious classes described by their arrange- 
iment, they will report for the information 
| of subscribers the measures proposed for 
the ultimate disposal of the whole remain- 
| ug on board. 

J. E. GORDON, (Lon. Secretary.) 
SECOND REPORT. 
Feb. 28, 1818. 
The Committee have great pleasure in 
| communicating to Subscribers and the 
| Public, that since their last Report, Can- 
didates for Relief (as far as relates to proper 
objects) have been reduced to a very limited 
number: the following statement will be 
found to express, in a small compass, the 
progress of their operations. 
Received on board the several 
ships : 2 : 
Shipped and otherwise dis- 
posed of 
Dead : : . 
Sent on shore for miscon- 
duct ; : 
On board 28th February, 
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the number on board may be thus classed. 

Able and Ordinary Sea- 

mei ‘ , 
Hlealthy, but unfit for ser- 

vice : ; 
Men wishing to be sent to 

their Parishes. ‘ 
Infirm ‘ 
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Foreigners desirous of re- 

turning to their respec- 
tive countries . Fs 13 

Ditto, not desirous of re- 
turning : : 10 
Blacks ‘ ‘ 43 
Sick : 100 
TOS 

They have great satisfaction im being 
able to state, that the arrangemeuts i 
favour of Patients on board their Hospital 
Ship are not surpassed by any iustitution 
of asimijar nature on shore; and that a 
decrease of 62 has been effected in the 
number sick since last Report; indeed they 
feel, that it would be an act of injustice to 
the Gentlemen eutrusted with the charge 
of their establishment, generally speaking, 
not to mention, that the interual state of 
every Vessel is such in point of cleanliness 
and conifort, as reflects the highest credit 
on their exertious. 

Two Clergymen have been engagéd to 
perform Divine Service and execute other 
religious duties, on board the several Ships, 
and have undertaken to pay particulas 
attention to the Sick. 

It is with great reluctance that the Com 
mittee feel themselves obliged to state, that 
certain Parishes have taken advantage 
of the liberality of the contributions ; and 
applicatious have been made by persous 
having regular parochial settiements, which 
they have beeu induced to leave, for the 
purpose of soliciting aid fron: this subserip- 
tion. 

Iu consequence of such attempts at im- 
posiiion, the Commiitee have considered it 
their duty to publish for the satisfaction of 
the Public, that a former Resolution which 
confined applications for Relief to be made 
within a limited period, will be serupu- 
lously adhered to; and that hereafter no 
more applicants, of any description what- 
ever, will be received. 

On the subject of disposal, the Com- 
mittee would beg leave to state, for the 
information of the Public, that the Seameu 
capable of employment as such, are iu 
active demand, and that they are werrant- 
ed to hope, that their establishment will 
shortly be cleared of them; that Foreign- 
ers and men of colour desirous of being 
forwarded to their respective countries, or 
His Majesty's colonies, have been distri- 
buted in charge to gentlemen, whose con- 
nection with such situations will enable 
them to furnish and facilitate the necessary 
conveyances ; and that they have requested 
permission to communicate, by deputation, 


with the Right Honorable the Lord Mayo, 
and Court of Aldermen upon the subjec 
of parish cases, and the necessary forms 
ond meaus of conveyance, 

The Commiitee, in conclusion, are happy 
in being able to acquaint the Public, that 
in Consequence of the daily decrease in 
numbers, a reduction of their establish- 
ment will take place on Mouday, the Oth 
of March, by the returu to his Majesty’s 
Government of one of the receiving Ships, 

J. E. GORDON, Hon. See. 

No. 27, Poultry. 





A Cruise, or Three Months on the 
By a Naval Gfficer. With 
coloured engravings. 8vo. 8s. Law and 
Whittaker, London, 1818. 


Tuis elegantly executed volume, is 
oflered to the public as the spontaneous 
effusion £ of a sailor, let loose from his 
professional employment, and viewing 
with curious eyes scenes to which he 
had hitherto been unaccustomed.’ It 
is precisely such a book as we should 
expect from an intelligent officer, who 
travelled with the design of seeing mea 
and things as they really are, undis- 
torted by the misrepresentations of party, 
and without cherishing an overweening 
contempt for every thing that is not 
wholly British. Wisely passing in si- 
lence cities, towns, and scenes, that 
have been deseribed by preceding tour- 
ists, almost to satiety, the author has 
sketched, with a lively pen, those traits 
of national character, manners, and 
customs, which escape the notice of less 
observant tourists, and has presented us 
with a three mouths’ * Cruise,’ which, 
unless we are mistaken, will become a 
favourite with the public, 

Embarking on board a vessel in the 
Thames, our author and his companion 
werein due time landed at Ostend, whose 
fortifications, of course, occupied their 
attention, Thence — they proceeded 
through Bruges to Ghent, in a tracks- 
chuyt, the excellent accommodations 
of which are n=ticed with deserved com- 
mendation, In strolling through the 
streets of the last mentioned city our 
travellers were struck with the reserve 
in the manners of the inhabitants, form- 
ing a strange contrast with those which 
they had observed in the South of 
Europe. 


Continent. 
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Outside the window of many of the 
houses were fastened one or two mir ors, 
reflecting all that was going on in the 
streets ; so that the curiosity of an inmate 
might be gratified, without their exposing 
themselves. My companion, in walking 
on the promenade by the banks of the 
canal, observed a lady's face eagerly intent 
on a glass of this sort, aud with ago ddeal 
of coolness geve her a vod; it was almost 
immediately returned, and occasioned much 
laughter amongst the party inside. This 
is a general piece of furuiture attached to 
most of the houses throughout Holland, a 
circumstance we were as yet unacquatnted 
with, which, from its novelty, heightened 
the amusement, and ranks as one of those 
trivial things which | have so repeatedly to 
remark, as forming a striking feature in 
the composition of the Dutch character. 

The churches and other public places 
of resort, attracted the notice of 
our author and his companion, The 
mode of shoeing horses in this city, 
which (it seems) is common through- 
out Flanders, is about as barbarous as 
any we have ever seen or read :—a lea- 
ther strap was fastened to prevent the 
animal from kicking ; the leg, on which 
the operation was to be performed, was 
then drawn up to across beam, with a 
rope, high enough to enable the farriers 
to hammer and file at their ease, while 
the poor horse was, ip a manner, con- 
fined to the stocks. The shoe was put 
on excessively hot; so that when the 
animal was liberated, he could not put 
his foot to the ground for several mi- 
nutes. The number of beggars in Ghent 
is beyond calculation, 


They are stationary in every street ; the 
different ways they invent to attract atten- 
tion, not to mention the importunity of all, 
harrasses a person unused to this degraded 
manner of earning a livelihood. The plan 
of employing infants appears to be most 
common: ove was trained to lie in a dead 
sort of slumber on the shoulders of a boy ; 
though perfectly asleep, yet by long habit 
the infant clung like one of those cats which 
Smollett has attached to the shoulders of 
Cadwallader: others were taught to hold 
out their hands while the bearer trotted 
after each passenger ; agreeable to Sterne’s 
remark, they generally left off the pursuit 
when a lady came in the way, being surer 
of charity. Often we were obliged to di- 
vide, so as to leave their attention dis- 
tracted; in short, if was an occupation to 
avoid their importunity throughout the 
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day, yet with all our caution we were 
sometimes misled ; in one instance it was 
irresistible. Two young boys, in the dusk 
of the evening, squatting in a corner, sent 
forth the most lamentable cries, as from 
persons expiring of hunger, though a few 
sous quieted them; we strongly suspected 
that it would not be long before they re- 
sumed their piteous duet. Many without 
limbs, who, perhaps, had once contemptu- 
ously defied our armies in com at, now 
slavishly kneeled to us for the paltry cop- 
pers we were determined to refuse. When 
a passenger did open the purse-strings of his 
heart, we could see them laughing over 
and counting the sura of his charity, in a 
manner that would leave some room to 
imagine that they were regularly organized; 
one party attacking at a time, and leaving 
off the moment they arrived at the next 
corps de reserve. It may be wondered, 
that with an excellent police, they do not 
seem to pay attention to this host of vag- 
rants. | have since heard this extreme 
poverty accounted for, from the manufac- 
tories employing two, where formerly they 
had thirty, thousand at work. 


Antwerp, with its various edifices, 
next engaged our travellers’ attention. 
Among other curiosities, which they 
saw at this place, the gardens of the 
opulent are not the least striking. One 
of these is described, at some length, 
and as similar gardens are the * general 
hobby-horses’ of the principal inhabi- 
tants, we are tempted to transcribe our 
sailor’s account of it, 


We had this day an engagement with 
Mr. S———, to visit his country gardens. 
Our ride out to this place was equally 
beautiful as that which | have already 
described on the other side of Antwerp: 
we however remarked, that the trees were 
a little better than we had yet met with; 
for although this was the season in which 
every thing wss seen to advantage, there 
were few five trees: they all appear slender 
and small; we did not see a good oak 
amougst them. We were now to be gra- 
tified with a very different sight; the gar- 
den of a private individual, laid out with 
all that taste and fancy can collect, or that 
caprice can imagine; there were about 
six miles of walks through gardens, shrub- 
beries, fields, wildernesses, and woods; 
these were variously intersected by ponds 
(containing a quantity of large roach, tench, 
and carp ;) covered with swans aud water- 
fowl; beautified with grottos, ornamental 
bridges and boats in the Chinese style of 
building; besides which, there were a 
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nuwber of pagodas and little retreats where 
he had placed painted images in different 
pestures. After passing through some fine 
parterres of flowers, fenced round with 
box wood, cut into numerous devices, with 
rows of niches filled with busts, we were 


led to a hermitage, built of the bark of 


trees; in the inside was seen, sitting on au 
arm chair, a reverend hermit fast asleep, 
with a Bible on his iap; two young mice 
are venturing abroad, while a cat is ou the 
watch to seize thei, all so naturally Cone, 
that while it at first startles, and agam 
engages the attention, through the upper 
part of the door which is open, the garde- 
ver pulls a bell, and a shower of water 
pours on the neck and shoulders of the as 

tonished strauger. ‘This seems to be a fa 

vourite Dutch joke; h wppily for us, it was 
out of order at this momeut. We met with 
places for childreu to swing on, fitted with 
figures of swans and sea-horses ; and pass 

ing through a field of sheep, so natural 
that it was difficult to doubt their reality, 
we arrived at a tomb, with the bust of a 
figure pointing to the inscription, “ Vanitas 
vanitatum, ctomnia vanitas.”  intering the 
sepulchral mansion through a subterrane 

ous winding, we came toa figure of Dio- 
genes in the tub; here they again pulled a 
rope, and Diogenes grins upou you while 
the waters pour in from all quarters, so as 
to cut off a retreat. Leaving this, we en- 
tered the grand pagoda, one hundred feet 
in height, with four guilt snakes intertwi 

ning from the top, and a pitic-apple crown, 
making the further addition of tweuty feet. 
This must have beeu raised at an immense 
expense. In the lower chamber were four 
niches, with the heads of Mandarins, gilt 
and carved work of various devices: these 
opened into two apartments, 4 pump-room, 
and staircase equally elegaut, adorned with 
Chinese characters, through five different 
flights, from each of which there are round 
balconies, and a prospect enlarging in 
beauty as you ascend, until the view ex 

tends about five leagues all round. The 
town of Antwerp is seen to the greatest 
advantage—the town of Mechlin too. It 
is a scene that fascinated our attention. 
The extent, in a clear day, appears a vast 
garden, a natural one, embellished with 
fifty different spires and towers, numerous 
windmills, farnxhouses, villages and towns. 
The roof iuside has a fine paiuting, repre- 
senting a group of heads looking down, 
and is seen with great effect from below. 
Over this is a reservoir for a hundred tons 
of water, which is pumped up from be- 
neath, and made to rise from the surronnd- 
ing woods and jets d'eau, to refresh and 
heighten the pleasure of the scene. The 





Empress Maria Louisa, when Bonaparte 
wis making the tour of Holland, spent two 
days and a half in this delightful retreat ; 
whilst he himself was visiting the forts, 
orming ils pians of improvement, and 
burning the manufactures of his enemies, 
Mr. S———— .,, whether lame, or pretend. 
to be so, kept his room daring their 
We left this elegant and tasteful 
lion, and were conducted over several 
yes, passing temples hung with bells, 
iid boats, all im the same style. From the 
highest arch of one we saw various sorts of 
fish, even to the bottom, After going 
through a shrubbery, all of which was 
undermined, we descended into a cave, 
opening out at the foot of the bridge we 
had left. Flere one may have a cool and 
delightfal bath in the hottest day. Another 
field presented itself, in which there was a 
wolf tearing a cow to pieces, while she is 
defeuding herseif by the horus. Nor, 
though several more grottos crowded on us, 
did we think there would be au eud to this 
magic treat, before we reached a pile of 
ruins, making a sort of sammer-house, with 
seats before the door, where the unwary 
stranger is again immersed in a tub of cool 
spring water, and roused from his enchant- 
meut. There were extensive hot aud green 
houses filled with a host of exotics. 

Passing through Breda, Dordrecht, 
Rotterdam, Scheveling, Leyden, and 
several other places, of which we have 
aniunated sketches, our travellers at 
length arrived at the metropolis of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. The ac- 
count of Amsterdam and its vicinity oc- 
cupies several pages, which are replete 
with interesting details. We give the 
following notice of the work-house, 
whose arrangement and discipline have 
frequently been cited as models for simi- 
lar establishments in our own country. 
Itis a large edifice, 

Aud does great credit to the town asa 
public institution. | need not say that the 
apartments were all in the neatest order; 
the brass work on the furniture cleanly 
polished, and the tables and chairs shining 
even to the feet. Among the pictures was 
a merchant delivering over a daughter, 
who had conducted herself improper!y, to 
the stewards of the institution. Paupers, 
as well as vagrants, are admitted, and are 
fed and paid for their work. The beds in 
the women’s apartments were crowded and 
small; they had no sheets, they really 
looked wretched, 

The tiouse at this time was full, and two 
or three of these unforiunatés were some- 
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times huddled together into one pallet ; the 
whole of the beds were as close to each 
other as the fixtures in a convict ship. The 
number of females seemed to predominate; 
they were busy knitting stockings and 
making up clothing for the house, which 
was but little finer than sackcloth; they 
looked as you invariab'y find bodies of 


either sex secluded from the world, 


and 
each other,—disorganizecd, sallow, ema- 
ciated, and sick. It was a painful sight as 
you cast your eye over this long gallery, 
and the recollection as | write is still more 
painful: —from infancy to old ave, all the 
different gradations. It was sufficient that 
they were wretched; they ceased to be 
guilty. You could distinguish one or two 
who had not fost the freshuess of the eye, 
who yet paid some attention to their ap 
pearance, and who looked comely even in 
their rags; but these were a few; the rest, 
with sunken looks aud haggard cheeks, 
betrayed the despoudency that consumed 
them. 

[ stopped to look at one who was spin- 
ning; her wheel weat regularly but slowly 
round; it wauted all that avimation, that 
busy hun, that makes this occupation’ so 
interesting in a farmers house. “There 
was a steady gloom in her forehead ; she 
disliked the work, bat was determined to 
get through with it. We passed on; seve- 
ral held out their lands for charity. Low 
regret that wedid not thinklof buying some 
pairs of stockings of their working: for- 
gotten and unknown in this seclusion, it 
was like visiting catacombs of the dead 
Insensible to life and its enjoyments, we 
left them spinning cat the threads of a mi 
serable duration. 

These sights are always painful, because 
we see distress when it Is out of onr power 
to remedy it, The men were chiefly em 
ployed weaving; some of the boys had 
been taught to write, aud the examples 
we were showu were well writtea. ‘There 
seemed throughout to be a great deal of 
order. One man spoke to us from a cell, 
this was the last of fourteen days, during 
which he had heen solitarily coufiaed for 
misbehaviour; these punishmeats render 
the most stubborn tractable. After visiting 
the sick, the kitchen, and the store room, 
we took our leave. 

Returning to Antwerp, our travellers 
proceeded through Mechlin (misprinted 
Mecklin,} Brussels, and the field of 
Waterloo, by the well-known road to 
Paris, where their tour terminated, 


Much as has been written on this capi- 
tal of France, our author has furnished 
numerous details relative to it, which, 





if observed by preceding travellers, have, 
from various circumstances, been omitted 
in their publications, We have been 
particularly pleased with the sober and 
temperate view given by the author of 
the character of the Parisians. We had 
inarked several passages, which we could 
wish to have extracted, but must con- 
clude our notice of his book with one 
more passage relative to part of the 
amusements of the good people of Paris. 


One cannot imagine, in any town, a gar 
den equal to that of the Tuileries: the 
taste in which itis laid out, the magnifi 
cent copies of sculpture with which it ts 
adorned, the propriety of behaviour in the 
mixed crowd of all sorts and classes who 
frequent them during every hour of the 
day; every one walking, sitting, lolling, 
reading, or sleeping, as they feel inclined 
to retire in the shade or loiter in the sun- 
shine. In one walk you may see a female 
politician pacing about, digesting the news 
of the day; in another a favourite courte- 
ziu, walking and uumolesting, or appa 
reutly wrapt up in paying the attentions of 
a mother to the infant whom she has bor- 
rowed ; a foreigner, perhaps a countrymap , 
on a couple of chairs, translating the ga- 
zetie to one of his friends, or amusing bin 
with the tales of the evening before, whilst 
a philosophical Frenchman, — reclining 
against the opposite tree, is wondering with 
imself what those men can be laughing 
at, heedless of the crowds of soldiers, fe- 
mates,idiers, aud strangers continually pass- 
ing by him, [t is here that an elegant 
promenade, inthe heart of the town, offers 
a pleasing retreat, or an amusing bustle, 
if fatigue approaches, a trifling copper will 
purchase you rest ; ifennut, amusement, and, 
if necessity, ease, so well is every thing 
regulated to the advantage of the public. 

Has the garden ceased to please? In the 
squares of the palace the soldiers are ov 
parade—the body-guards, the Jancers, and 
cuirassiers, the bauds of music, the trumpets 
and the drums.—Does it rain? The Louvre 
is at hand—Are you tired of the paintings, 
or is the gallery close and crowded to ex 
cess?— you may amuse yourself in the halls 
of sculpture below. I forbear to mention 
the botanical gardens and the cabinets of 
natural history, unequalled by the collec- 
tions of any other country; but as there 
are so many places of amusement like our 
vauxhall, and though, perhaps, not so 
brilliant, yet, as they occupy the evenings 
of thousands of the inhabitants, they de- 
serve to be mentioned asa national trait in 
the diversions of the people. 
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The most celebrated of these are those 
of the Russian mountains, where two peo- 
ple descend with surprising velocity from 
a theatre; and ascending a few fect almost 
perpendicularly, are hooked and drawn 
upwards by horses and machinery in the 
lower part of the building. On the top 
and side passages of asceut, are hundreds 
of people delighted with the view, or eager 
to engage in the aerial flight, while a band 
of music softens, with its harmony, the 
thunder of the chariots. The deep zrooves 
in which they roll, are well calculated to 
prevent accidents by overturning ; but there 
has lately been a misfortune, wherein two 
people lost their lives, from the ouly chance 
of casualty that could possibly occur. The 
wheel having slipped from its axis, the 
chariot, abruptly checked in the rapid re- 
volution of its descent, violently precipi- 
tated the unfortunate sufferers on the bar 
that was locked in front to secure their 
safety, and by the shock bereft them of an 
existence in which they had exultingly 
leaped to experience the excited feelings 
of danger over the ground of hitherto un- 
disputed security. Can it be out of place, 
then, tocall it a Folie beaujon? Under- 
neath this scaffolding, or temporary erec- 
tion of brick-work, which shakes as the 
sound proclaims the velocity of the car- 
riages, are large apartments elegantly fitted 
up, where coffee, refreshments, and ices, are 
variously served, as the vanity or appetite 
demands, or the purses of the individuals 
permit. 

A coloured engraving is annexed, il- 
lustrative of this hazardous amusement. 
The gardens, next in reputation to the 
Thuilleries, are those called Tivoli. 

On particular days the company here are 
extremely select, and the fire works ov 
Sundays particularly brilliant. Iu dif. 
ferent parts they have recitations, music 
and legerdemain. There is an apartment 
where profiles are taken from the reflected 
shadow of the face, and these gardens differ 
materially from ours, in the spectators 
becoming themsel\es the performers mount- 
ing in cars, tumbling in swings, or joining 
in the gladsome circles of the waltz. 

There are, besides, a number of other 
gardens on something of a similar plan, 
open to the public for a trifling gratuity, 
in different parts of the town, suited to the 
convenience of the neighbouring tnhabi- 
tants. ‘Io these also may be added the 
Boulevards, where, in the vicinity of the 
better sort of coffee houses, there are seats 
to be let out; these, on both sides, are lined 
with crowds witnessing the antics of a buf. 
foon, or the sleight of hand of a juggler 














in general, both of these whom I have met 
with are of the lowest description. The 
former excel in sheer impudence, the latter 
by tricks, that, one would think, scarcely 
could impose on a child. Here, also, are 
nuobers of ballad singers, music grinders, 
punch performers, hired criers, hawking 
pediars, twopennuy shows, old print sellers, 
beer and lemon-water carriers, the last re- 
markable for the towers instead of wheeled 
carriages, which they carry on their backs 
with pipes led round their middle, so that 
the liquor would seem to flow from the 
waistcoat pockets. These towers have 
often a metal image on the tops, holding in 
their hands various devices, as a flag with 
peace, Fame with a trumpet, &c. The 
drinking cups are in the shape of bells, aud 
kept alwaysshining. Of the music, Rule 
Britannia, aud God save the King, were 
very common tuues, a circumstance that 
spoke for itself, the number of English 
who are every where to be found, 

The ballad singers are chiefly women 
and young girls, who accompauy the tam- 
bourine, aud are often handsome, with al- 
most always an exceilent yoice. They gain 
an audience from the concourse of people 
in the evening, which, including those who 
are seated, is often so great, as to interrupt 
the passage, and render the boulevards 
nearly as hot as the air of the theatres. 

Several engravings, neatly executed, 
and coloured agreeably to the costume 
of the countries traversed by our au- 
thor, enhance the value of this unpre- 
tending but really curious and amusing 
volame. 





Shakspeare and his Times ; including 
the Biography of the Poet; Criticisms 
on his Genius and Writing, &e. &e. 
By Nathan Drake, M.D. 4to, 2 vols. 
£5. 5s. Cadell & Davies, London, 1817. 

[Concluded from p. 743. Vol. VII) 
THE second volume of Dr. Drake’s 
elaborate work commences with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Thomas Wriothesley, 

Earl of Southampton, Shakspeare’s 

great friend aud patron, to whom he 

dedicated the two first productions of 
his muse, ‘* Venus and Adonis,’ and 
his ‘** Rape of Lucrece.”’ To this suc- 
ceeds a critique on the poems, and par- 
ticularly the sonnets of Shakspeare ; 

Dr. Drake has shewn, we think most 

satisfactorily, that the person so fre- 

quently and affectionately addressed in 
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the last mentioned pieces, is no other 
than the Earl of Southampton. This 
argument is prosecuted at very conside- 
rable length, but would be imperfectly 
exhibited by any extracts that we can 
adduce. The passages, quoted from 
Shakspeare’s Miscellaneons Poetry, are 
abundantly sufficient to evince a value 
far beyond what bas been attributed to 
jt in modern times, 

Previously to entering on the dramatic 
career of our poet, Dr. Drake presents 
us with an amusing sketch of the dress 
and modes of living, manners, customs, 
and diversions of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, 

In no period of our annals, perhaps, 
was a passion for dress cherished, and 
carried to a greater extreme, than during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. The 
Queen, who possessed an unbounded 
share of vanity and coquetry, Set an 
exampleof profusion, which was followed 
through every rank of society. So 
great indeed was her attachment to 
dress, that she could not bear the idea 
being rivalled, much less surpassed, in 
any exhibition of this kind; neither 
could she endure, from whatever quarter 
it came, any censure, whether direct or 
indirect, on her love of personal decora- 
tion. The Bishop of London, on one 
occasion, having urged the vanity of 
dressing the body too closely, incurred 
her Majesty’s indignation, who told her 
ladies that ‘ if the Bishope held more 
discourse on suche matters, she wolde 
fitte him for heaven, bunt he shoulde 
walke thither without a staffe, and leave 
his mantle behind him!’ Perchance, 
says the lively contemporary writer who 
records this anecdote, ‘ the Bishope 
hathe never soughte her Highnesse war. 
drobe, or he woulde have chosen another 
texte.’ It appears from another con- 
lemporay writer, that the Queen’s war- 
drobe consisted of more than two thou- 
sand gowns, with all other things in 
proportion ; and, on her decease, she 
was found to have left upwards of three 
thousand dresses behind her !!! 

With such a model before them, it 
may easily be credited, that our country- 
women vied with each other in the 
luxury, variety, and splendour of their 
dresses. Shakspeare has noticed most 





of their eccentricities in this way; and 
Dr. Drake has introduced — several 
pleasing illustrations of bis allasions, 
We are tempted to transcribe a passage 
from this part of his volume, for the 
cratification of such of our fair readers 
as may be disposed to institute a com- 
parison between antient and modern 
female fashions. 


Benedict, describing the woman of his 
choice, says, * her hair shall be of what 
colour it please God ;” an oblique stroke 
at a very prevalent fashion in Shakspeare’s 
time of colouring or dying the hair, and 
which, from its general adoption, not only 
excited the shaft of the satirist, but the 
reprobation of the pulpit. Nor were the 
ladies content with disfiguring their own 
hair, but so universally dismissed it for 
that of others, that it was a common prac- 
tice with them, as Stubbes asserts in his 
Anatomie of Abuses, to allure children 
who had beautiful hair to private places, 
in order to deprive them of their envied 
locks. 

That the dead were frequently rifled for 
this purpose, our poet has told us in more 
places than one ; thus, in his sixty-eighth 
sonnet, he says— 

— “ the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head, 

‘ And’ beauty’s dead fleece made another 

gay 5” 
and he repeats the charge in his Merchant 
of Venice,— 

“ So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with 
the wind, 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the se- 
pulchre.” 

The hair, when thus obtained, was often 
dyed of a sandy colour, in compliment to 
the Queen, whose locks were of that tint; 
and these false ornaments or “ thatches,” 
as Timon terms them, were called peri- 
wigs; thus Julia, in the Two Gentlemen of 
Verena, contemplating the picture of her 
rival, observes, 

“ Her hair is auburn, mine is perfeet yellow: 

If that be all the difference in his love, 
I'll get me such a colour’d periwig.” 

Periwigs, which were first introduced 
into England about 1572, were to be had 
of ail colours; for an old artist, speaking 
of his countrywomen, says, “ It is a woon- 
der more than ordinary to beholde theyr 
perewigs of sundry collours.” A_ distine- 
tion, however, in wearing the hair, as well 
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asin other articles of dress, existed be 
tween the matrons and unmarried women, 
** Gentlewomea virgins,” observes Vines 
Moryson, “ weare gownes close to the 
body, and aprons of fine linen, and go 
bareheaded, with their hair curiously knotted, 
and raised at the forehead, but many (agains 
the cold, as they say,) weare caps of hair 
that is not their own.” 

To some of the various coverings for 
the hair our poet refers in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, when Falstaff, complimenting 
Mrs. Ford, exclaims, “ thou hast the right 
arched bent of the brow, that becomes the 


ship-tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of 


Venetian admittance.” 

The ship-tire appears to have been an 
open flaunting head-dress, with scarfs or 
ribands floating in the air like streamers, 
oras Fenton himself, in the fifth act of 
this play, describes it, 

‘With ribbons pendant flaring ‘bout her 

head.”’ 

The tire-valiant, if the text be correct, 
must mean a dress still more shewy and 
ostentatious; and we know that feathers, 
Jewels, and gold and silver ornaments, 
were common decorations in these days 
ef gorgeous finery. Nash, in 1594, speaks 
of “ lawn caps” with “ snow-resembled 
silver curlings;” and a sarcastic poet in 
1595 describes 

——* flaming heads with staring haire, 

* With’ wyers turnde like horns of ram— 
To peacuckes I compare them right, 
That glorieth in their feathers bright.”’ 

Venice and Paris were the sources of 
fashion, and both occasionally furnished 
a more chaste and elegant costume for the 
female head than the objects of Valstaff''s 
encomium. The “ French hood.” a favou- 
rite of the times, consisted simply of gauze 
or muslin, reaching from the back of the 
head down over the forehead, and leaving 
the hair exposed on each side. Cants, or 
nets of gold thread, were thrown with 
much taste over their glossy tresses, and 
attracted the notice of the satirist just 
quoted :— 

“ These glittering caules of golden plate 

Wherewith their heads are richlie dect, 

Makes them to seeme an angels mate 
In judgment of the simple sect.” 

Another happy mode of embellishment 
cousisted of placing gracefally on the hair 
artificial peascods, which were represented 
open, with rows of pcarls for peas. 

The lady’s morning cap was usually a 
mob; and the citizens’ wives wore either 
a splendid velvet cap, or what was called 
the ‘ Minever cap,’ with peaks three inches 
high, white, and three-cornered. 

Paint was openly used for the face : 
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“ These painted faces which they weare, 
Can any tell from whence they came ;” 
and masks and mufflers were in genera! 
use; the former, according to Stubbes, 
were made of velvet, ‘“* wherewith when 
they ride abroad they cover all their faces, 
having holes made in them against they 
eyes, Whereont they looke. So that if a 
man knew not their guise before, should 
chaunce to meet one of them, he won'd 
think he met a monster or a Devil, for 
face he can shew none, but two broad 
holes against their eyes, with glasses in 
them;” the latter covered the lower pari 
of the face only, as far as the nose, and 
had the appearance of a linen bandage 
So common were these female masks in 
Shakspeare’s days, that the anthor of 
Quippes for newfangled Gentlewemen, after 
remarking that they were the offspring not 
of modesty bat of pride, informs us that 
— “on each wight now are they seenc, 
The tallow-pale, the browning bay, 
The swarthy biacke, the grassie-greene, 
The pudding-red, the dapple-graie.” 
The ruff, already partly described under 
the dress of Elizabeth, was common to 
both sexes; but under the fostering care 
of the ladies, attained, in stiffness, fine- 
ness, and dimensions, the most extrava- 
gant pitch of absurdity. It reached be 
hind to the very top of the head, and the 
tenuity of the lawn or cambrick of which 
it was made was such, that Stowe pro- 
phecies, they would shortly ‘* wear rutfes 
of a spider’s web.” In order to support 
so slender a fabrick, a great quantity of 
starel become necessary, the skilfal use of 
which was iutroduced by a Mrs. Dingen 
Van VPiesse in 1564, who taught her aft for 
a premium of five guineas.  Starching 
Was subsequently improved by the intro- 
duction of various colours, one of which, 
the yellow die, being the invention of a 
Mrs. Turner, who was aflerwards con- 
cerned in the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bary, was dismissed with abhorrence from 
the fashionable world, in consequence of 
this abandoned woman being executed at 
Tyburn in a ruff of her favourite tint. 
The extreme indignation with which 
Stubbes speaks of the use of starch 1s 
highly amusing :—‘ One arch or piller,” 
says he, “ wherewith the devil's kingdome 
of great ruffes is underpropped, is a cer- 
iain kind of liquid matter which they call 
startch, wherein the devill hath learned 
them to wash and die their ruffes, whigh, 
being dric, will stand stiff and inflexible 
about their neckes. And this starch they 
make of divers substances—of all collours 
and bues, as white, redde, blewe, purple, 
and the like.” 
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The waist was beyond all proportion 
long, and the gowns were made of the 
most costly materials, and richly orna- 
mented, Silk stockings (lirst intro- 
duced by the Queeu in 1500) formed 
one of the most expensive articles of 
female dress. Their shoes fur- 
nished with heels of enormous height; 
and it appears that the ladies were as 
profound adepts in the art of flirting 
with their richly decorated ostrich fea- 
ther fans, as some of our modern belles 
ares Perfamed bracelets, necklaces, 
and gloves, were favourite articles ; to 
which we may add, that a small looking 
glass pendent from the girdle, (what 
belle thus bedizened could the 
temptation of contemplating her sweet 
person,) a pocket handkerchief richly 
wrought with gold and silver, and a 
love lock hanging wantonly over the 
shoulder, were customarily exhibited by 
the fashionable female. 


were 


resist 


Nor was the ma/le-dress of that time 
less extravagant. The love of finery, 
for which James I. was so conspicuous, 
seems to have been imbibed not only by 
his courtiers, but also by his youthful 
subjects. Their apparel was of the most 
costly materials ; their hair was worn 
long and flowing, and the beard, which 
likewise had its fashionable cut, was 
dyed of various colours, and moulded 
into various forms, according to the 
profession, age, or fancy, of the wearer. 
Red was one of the most fashionable 
tints; a beard of formal cut distin- 
evished the Justice and the Judge; a 
rough bushy beard marked the Clown ; 
and a spade-beard, or a sti/etto or dag- 
ger-Shaped beard graced the soldier. 
Ruffs of very large dimensions were 
worn ronnd the neck: the doublet and 
hose were of an enormous size, the 
shoes were curiously ornamented with 
rows of riband, and the boots were still 
more costly, resembling in some degree 
the theatre Buskin of the modern stage. 
Rapiers or small swords, which by a 
sumptuary proclamation of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, were limited to three feet, were 
the indispensable accompaniment of 
every one Who aspired to the character 
of a gentleman. Though less elegant, 
the dress of the citizen was equally 
shewy, and sometimes fully as expensive 
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as that of the man of fashion. But o 
all the effeminate fashions of this age 
the most effeminate, perhaps, was the 
custom of wearing jewels and roses in 
vhout the neck, and of che- 
mg lock of hair under the 
The first 
and leastexpensive of these decorations, 
the use of jewels and rings in the ear, 
was general through the upper and mid- 
dle rauks, nor was it very uncommon to 
see gems worn, appended toa riband 
round the neck. Roses (sometimes 
real flowers, but mostly of riband) were 
the general appendage of the love-lock ; 
which at length became so notorious as 
to invoke the indignant satire of the 
celebrated Wilbam Prynne, who wrote 
an express treatise against it, which he 
quaintly intitled ** The Unloveliness of 
Love-locks and Long Womanish Hair.” 

The modes of living, household fur- 
niture, eating, drinking, and domestic 
economy of our town ancestors, during, 
the close of the sixteenth and the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, 
furnish materials for an amusing sec- 
tion ; these we reluctantly pass, together 
with Dr, Drake’s delineation of Queen 
Elizabeth’s personal character, which, 
as well as that of James I. had a consi- 
derable influence on the manners of their 
respective subjects. Like Elizabeth, 
the English, during the age of Shaks. 
peare, were brave, magnanimous, ard 
prudent ; and sometimes, like James, 
they were credulous, curious, and dissi- 
pated. 
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Gaming with cards, dice, &e. dan- 
cing, bear and bull baiting, archery, 
lounging at fashionable promenades, 
masques aud pageants the most extra- 
vagant, were among the principal and 
favourite diversions, But the stage, 
which was in a state of comparative in- 
fancy at the birth of Shakspeare, fos- 
tered by the public patronage of Eliza- 
beth, and James I. and their ministers, 
gradually advanced in public favour ; 
and the private patronage of the nobility 
and gentry, during the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, supported not 
fewer than fourteen distinct companies 
of performers. The Globe, on Bank- 
side, was the scene of Shakspear’s ear- 
liest dramatic performance ; and in 1603, 
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the company to which he belonged, was 
formally licensed by James I. This 
theatre, and another in Blackfriars, 
which belonged to the same company, 
were the two principal places of public 
attraction; and here all his dramas 
were performed. Dr. Drake has, with 
much research, detailed at consider- 
able length, the economy of — the 
stage during the time of Shakspeare ; 
but want of room compels us to with- 
hold any extracts from this part of his 
work, as well as from his accurate, 
though brief view, of dramatic poetry, 
from the birth of Shakspeare to the pe- 
riod of his commencement as a writer 
for the stage. Much and diversified re- 
search is here compressed into a compa- 
ratively short compass. 

From various internal evidences, Dr. 
D. is of opinion, that Shakspear’s ca- 
reer, as a dramatic poet, commenced 
about the year 1590: the following is 
the chronological order in which our au- 
thor is of opinion that his genuine pro- 
ductions successively appeared. 

1590 
1591 
1591 
1592 
1592 
1593 
1593 
1594 
1595 
1595 
1596 
1596 
1596 
1597 
1597 
1598 
1598 
1599 
1599 


Periclesecvccccocscsesscvescsscs 
Comedy of Errors «++--- 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 
King Heury VI. part 1 - 
King Henry VI. part 2 --+++++«- 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Romeo and Juliet «+++sseesesess 
Taming the Shrew «-cccscccesess 
Two Gentlemen of Verona-----.+- 
King Richard the Third--++-++-++ 
King Richard the Second «+++«+« 
King Henry 1V. part 1 -+++-+-+ee+: 
King Henry IV. part 2 e+++-+eee 
The Merchant of Venice 
Hamlet -- 
King Johine+ ++ seeesesseerseeees 
All’s Well that Ends Well 

King Henry V.--+-++eseeeees 
Much Ado about Nothing++++++«- 
As You Like it---«+-- 1600 
Merry Wives of Windsor -+-+++++ 1601 
Troilus and Cressida -- - 1601 
King Henry VIIL. ---- 1602 
Timon of Athens «--+..-+- 1602 
Measure for Measure -++--- 1603 
King Lear «++++++s+ + 1604 
Cymbeline eocccccesecece eeseees 1605 
Macbeth * 1606 
Julius Cesar eee-ssscoeeees 1607 
Antony and Cleopatra -+ +- * 108 
Coriolanus + 1609 
The Wiuter’s Tale --- + 1610 
The Tempest ----- - 1611 
Othello 1612 
Twelfth Night -.-++-««+- 1613 


The reasons, stated by Dr. Drake for 
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this order, are interwoven with his 
critical remarks on each of Shakspeare’s 
Dramas, which occupy several following 
chapters, Of these remarks it is suffi. 
cient to say, that our Author has ana- 
lysed the productions of the bard with 
the same acumen and taste, of which 
his Literary hours present so many 
pleasing specimens, We have been 
particularly pleased with his disquisitions 
on the Fairy Mythology elucidating the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, onthe popu- 
lar superstitious notions concerning the 
agency of spirits and apparitions illus- 
trative of the Tragedy of Hamlet, as 
well as on the popular belief in) Witch. 
craft during the age of Shakspeare, and 
ou his management of this superstition 
in the Tragedy of Macbeth. We are 
tempted to trauscribe the account of the 
supposed compact made by witches with 
satan, and Dr. Drake's application of 
this superstition to the elucidation of 
Macbeth. 


It remains to notice the nature of the 


; compact or bargain, which witches were 
| believed to enter into with their seducer, 


and the species of homage which they were 
compelled to pay him; aud here again we 
must have recourse to Scot, not only as the 
most compressed, but as the most authentic 
detailer of this strange credulity of his 
times. ‘ The order of their bargaine or 
profession ” says he, “ is double; the one 
solemne and publike ; the other secret and 
private. That which is called solemne or 
publike, is where witches come together at 
certaine assemblies, at the times prefixed, 
and doo not onlie see the dive!l in visible 
forme ; but confer and talke familiarlie 
with mm. Tn which conference the divell 
exhorteth them to observe their fidelitie 
unto him, promising them long life and 
prosperitie. Then the witches assembled, 
commend a new disciple (whom they call a 
novice) unto him: and if the divell find 
that yoong witch apt and forward in re- 
nunciation of christain faith, in despising 
anie of the seven sacraments, in treading 
upon crosses, in spetting at the time of the 
elevation, in breaking their fast on fasting 
daies, and fasting on sundaies: then the 
divell giveth foorth his hand, and the uo- 
vice joining hand in band with him, pro- 
miseth to observe and keepe all the divels 
commandments, 

“ This doone, the divell beginneth to be 
more beld with hir, telling her plainlie, 
that all this will not serve his turne; and 
therefore requireth homage at hir hauds: 
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yea be also telleth hir, that she must grant | scorne God, oft times makes his slaves to 


him both hir bodie and soule to be tor- 
mented in’ everlasting fire; which she 
yeeldeth unto. Then he chargeth bir, to 
procure as manic men, Wowen, and chil- 
dren also, as she can, to enter into this so- 
cietie. Then be teacheth them to make 
vutments of the bowels and members of 
children, whereby they ride iv the atre, and 
wccompiish all their desires. So as, if there 
beame children unbaptized, or not garded 
with the signe of the crosse, or Orisons 5 
then the witches may and doo catch them 
irom their mothers sides in the night, or out 
of their cradles, or otherwise kill) them 
with their ceremonies; and after burtall 
stesle them out of ther graves, and seeth 
ihem ia a caldron, until their flesh be made 
potable. Of the thickest whereof they 
make ointments, whereby they ride in the 
aire; but the thinner potion they put into 
flaggons, whereof whosoever drinketh, ob- 
serving certaine ceremonies, immediatelie 
becommeth a maister or rather a mistresse 
in that practice and facultie. 

“ Their homage with their oth and bar- 


gaine is received for a certeine terme of 


of yeares ; sometimes for ever. Sometimes 
it consisteth in the deniall of the whole 
faith, sometimes in part.—And this is doone 
either by oth, protestation of words, or by 
obligation in writing, sometimes sealed 
with wax, sometimes signed with bjood, 
sometimes by kissing the divels bare but- 
tocks. 

“You must also understand, that after 
they have delicatle banketted with the 
divell and the ladie of the fairies, aud have 
eaten up a fat oxe, and emptied a batt of 
malmesie, aud a binue of bread at some 
noble man’s house, in the dead of the night, 
nothivg is missed of all this in the morn- 
ing. For the tadie Sebylla, Minerva, or 
Diana, with a golden rod striketh the ves- 
seland the binue, and they are fully re- 
pleuished againe.” After mentioning that 
the bullock is restored in the same magical 
manner, he states thas an “ infallible rule, 
that everie fortuight, or at the least everie 
moneth, each witch must kill ene child at 
the least for bir part.” He also relates 
from Bodin, that * at these magicall as- 
semblies, the witches never faile to danse, 
and whiles they sing and danse, everie one 
hath a broome in bir hand, and holdeth it 
up aloft.”’* 

To these circumstances attending the 
meetings of this uuhallowed sisterhood, 
King James adds, that Satan, io order that 
“hee may the more vively counterfeit and 








* Discoverie of Witchcraft, book iit. chap. 
1,2. pp. 40—42. 
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| conveene iu those very places, which are 


destinate and ordained for the conveening 
of the servants of God (L meane by 
churches farther, witches oft times con- 
fesse, vot only his conveening inthe church 
with them, but bis occupying of the pul- 
pit” For this piece of information James 
seems to lave been indebted to the con- 
fussions of Agnis ‘Tompsou; but he also 
relates, (hat the devil, as soou as he has in- 
duced his votaries to renounce their God 
aud baptism, “ gives them his marke upon 
some secret place of their bodie, which 
remaies soare nohealed, whilst bis next 
meeting with them, and thereafter ever 
insensible, however it be nipped or pricked 
by any ;” a seal of distinction which, he 
tells us at the close of his treatise.is of great 
use in detecting them on their trial, as * the 
finding of their marke, and the trying the 
insensibleness thereof,” was considered as 
a positive proof of theircraft. His Majesty, 
however, proceeds to mention another 
mode of ascertaining their guilt, termiuat- 
ing the paragraph in a manner not very 
flattering to his female subjects, or very 
expressive of his own gallantry. “ The 
other is,’ he tells us, “ their fleeting on 
the water: for as in a secret murther, if the 
dead carkasse bee at any time thereafter 
handled by the murtherer, if will gush out 
of blood, as if the blood were crying to the 
heaven for revenge of the murtherer, God 
having appointed that secret supernaturatl 
signe, for triall of that secret unnaturall 
crime, so it appeares that God hath ap- 
poiuted (for a supernatarall signe of the 
moustrous impietie of Witches) that the 
water shall refuse to receive them in her 
bosome, that have shaken off them the 
sacred water of Baptisme, and wilfally 
refused the benefite thereof: No, not so 
muchas their eyes are able to shed teares 
(threaten and torture them as you please) 
while first they repent (God not permitting 
them to dissemble their obstinacie in so 
horrible a crime) albert the women-kind 
especially, be able otherwayes to shed 
teares al every light occasion when they 
will, yea, although it were dissemblingly 
like the crocodiles.” t 

Such are the chief features of this gross 
superstition, as detailed by the writers of 
the period in which it most prevailed in 
this country. Scot has taken iufinite patns 
in collecting, fromevery writer on the sub- 


eject, the minuiie@ of Witehcraft, and his 


book is expanded to a thick quarto, tn con- 


* Works apud Winton, pp. 112, 113. 
King James’s Works apud Winton, pp. 
ILI, 135, 136. 
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sequence of his commenting at large on 
the particulars which he had given in his 
initiatory chapters, for the purpose of thei 
complete refutation and exposure; a work 
of great labour, and which shows, at every 
step, how deeply this credulity had been 
impressed on the subjects of Elizabeth. 
James, on the other hand, though aman of 
erudition, and, in some re 
spects, of shrewd good sense, wrote in de- 
feuce of this folly, and, unfortunately for 
truth and humanity, the doctrine of the 
monarch was preferre d to that of the sage. 

Wien such w 
try, from the throne to the cottage ; when 
even the men of learning, with few excep- 
tious,* ranged themselves on the side of 
Decmonologie, it was highly judicious in 
Shakspeare, in his dramatic capacity, to 
adopt, as a powerful instrument of terror, 
the popular belief; popular both in his own 
time, and in that to which the reign of 
Macbeth is referred.t And, in doing this, 
he has shown not less taste than genius ; 
for in the principal authorities to which he 
has had recourse for particulars, in the 
Discoverie of Neot, ve the Demon logie of 
James, and even in the Witeh of Middleton, 
a plav now allowed to have been anterior 
to bis own drama, the ludicrous and the 
frivolous are bleuded, in a very large pro 
portion, with that which is calculated to 
excite solemnity and awe, With exquisite 
skill has he separated the latter from. the 
former, exalting it with so many touches of 
grandeur, and throwing round itsuch an 
air of dreadful mystery, that although the 
actual superstition ou which the machiner 


’ 
cousiderable 


is the creed of the coun- 


is founded, be no more, there remains at 
tached to if, in 
through the mind of Shakspeare, such a 


portion of what tsnaturally inberent in the 


consequence of passing 


* Among these we find the mighty name of 
Bacon ; this great man attributing, in tke 
Tenth Century of his Natural History, the at- 
chieverments and the confessions of witches and 
wizards to the effects of a morbid imagination. 

+ To the traditions of Boethius and Holin- 
shed, we may add a modern authority in the 
person of Sir Joho Sinclair, who tells us that 
** In Macbeth’s time, Witchcraft: was very 
prevalent in Scotland, and two of the most 
famous witches in the kingdom lived on each 
hand of Macbeth, one at Collace, the other 
not far from Dunsinnan House, at a place 
called the Cape. Macbeth applied to them 
for advice, and by their counsel built a lofty 
castice upon the top of au adjoining hil, since 
called Dunsinnan. The moor where the 
Witches met, which is in the parish of St. 
Martin’s, is yet pointed out by the country- 
people, and there is a stone still preserved 
which is called the Witches Stone.’—Statis 
thoa!l Account of Scotland, vol. xx. p. 242. 





human mind, in relation to its apprehen. 
sions of the invisible world of spirits, such 
a sublime, though indistinct conception of 
powers unknown and mightier far than we, 
that nearly the same degree of grateful 
terror is experienced from the perusal or 
representation of Macbeth in modern days, 
as was felt in the age of its production. 

fu the very first appearance, indeed, of 
the Weird Sisters to Macbeth and Banquo 
on the blasted heath, we discern beings of 
amore awful and spiritualised character 
than belongs to the vulgar berd of witches. 
“ Whatare these,” exclaims the astonished 
Banquo, — 





* What are these, 

So wither’d, and so wild in their attire; 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the 

earth, 

And yet are owt? Live you? or 

aught 

That mau may question ? 

derstand me, 

By each at once ber choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips :— 

Mach Speak, I charge you. 
Bang. The earth hath bubbles, as the 
water has, 

And these are of them :—Whither are they 

vanish’d ? : 

Mach. Into the air; and what seem’d cor- 

poral, melted 

As breath into the wind” 

Even when unattended by any human 
witnesses, When supporting the dialogue 
merely among themselves, Shakspeare has 
placed in the mouths of these ageuts ima- 
very and diction of a cast so peculiar and 
aiysterious, vs to render them objects of 
alarm and fear, emotions incompatible with 
auy tendeney towards the ludicrous, But 
wheu, wheeling round the magre cauldron, 
in the gloomy recesses of their cave, they 
commence their iucantatious, chanting in 
tones wild and unearthly, and heard only 
during the intervals of a thunder-storm, 
their metrical charm, while flashes of sub- 
terranean fire obscurely light their haggard 
features, their language seems to breathe 
of hell, and we shrink back, as from beings 
at war with all that is good, Yet is the 
impression capable of augmentation, aud ts 
felt to have attained its acmé of sublimity 
and horror, when, in reply to the question 
of Macbeth, 

“ How now, you secret, black, and mid- 

night hags? 
What is’t you do?” 
they reply, — 
* 4 deed without a name.”” 

Much, however, of the dread, solemnity, 
aud awe which is experienced in reading 
this play, from the intervention of the 
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You seem to un- 
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witches, is lost in its representation ou the 


Shakspeare and his Times. 


{3s 


human breast, it is evident that he de- 


stage, owiug to the jajudicious custom of | lighted most in the expression of loveliness 


bringing them too forward ou the secue; 
little better thaia group 
effect the 


afiug 


Where, 
of old 


aa 
} 


women, the taterded ly 


IS wool Omi 


ip dignity agd grandeur must arise, 


destroyed, but reversed, | 


is | 


evil Demes gifted with Superlatiah powers, | 
foen 
, 
Were 
secu, though audible, af 


a 
were, through a hazy 


the undefined wature both of 
ind of their external forges 


they macistiictly 


from 
agenc’ 
listanee, and, as if 
twilight, celebrating their orgies, and with 
shadowy and gigantic shape fitting be 
tweea the pale blae flames of their eau! 
drou, and the eager eye of the spectator, 
sufficient tatitude would be given to the 
imagination. and the finest drama of our 
author would receive ju the theatre that 
deep tone of superuatural horror, with 
which itas felt to be so highly imbued in 
the solitude of the closet.” 

We regret that the length of this 
extract prevents our givilig any passage 
from Dr. Drake's inquiry into Shak- 
spear’s conduct of his Drama, or trom 
his review of English Dramatic Poetry 
avd its cultivators, during Shakspear’s 
connection with the Stage. In 1613 the 


| hitasel! to 


and sunpiicity, and was ever willing to de- 
scend from the loftiest soarings of imagi- 
notion, to sport withinnocence and beauty. 
Phoneh ‘ the world of spirits and of ta- 
ture,’ s he odmirable Schlegel, “ hac 
luis feet: oon 


Ws the 


fur oall their treasures at 


J strepeth a dead god, in profundity of view 


wisdom a protect- 


+ i" - } . 
ig spit of a higher order, be yet lowered 


a prophye f, in allseetuy 


mortals, as if uneouscious of 


his supenority, and was as open aod au- 





issuing as a child.” 

Phat a temper of this description, and 
combined with such talents, should be the 
object of stueere and ardent friendship, 
can excite no surprise. ** bloved the man,” 
says Johnson, witha noble burst of entkhu- 
siasin, “ and do honour his memory ou this 
side idolatry as much as any lle was, iu- 
deed, honest; and of an open aud free na- 
ture; and Rowe, repeating the uncoutra- 
dicted rumour of times past, has told us,— 
“that every one, who had a true taste of 
merit, aud could distinguish men, had ge- 
verally a just value and esteem for him ;” 
adding, “ that his exceeding candour aud 
good-uature must certainly have telined 
all the gentler part of the world to love 


Poet retired from London, to spend his | him.” 
yemaining days in retirement at Strat- 


ford, where he died on the 23d. of 
April 1616 on his birth day, and when 
he had exactly completed his fifty-second 
year, It is remarkable, that, on the 
same day expired, in Spain, his great 
contemporary , Cervantes ; the world 
being thus deprived, vearly at the same 
moment, of the two most original writers, 
perhaps, whom moderu Europe has pro- 
duced, 

Dr, Drake’s elaborate velames con- 
clude observations 


' 
with some 


Shakspeare’s will, moral character, &e., ! 


| 
|: 


aud from this part of bis werk we cau- 
not withhold = frem the 
followine obye rvations, which we think 


our Fe ides Ss 


place the Poet's character im a most 
wniable potutot view, 

To the disposition and moral character 
of Shakspeare, tradition has ever borne 
the most auiform and favourable testimony. 
\nd, indeed, had she been silent on the 
sibject, lus own works would have whis- 
pered to us the truth; would have told 
in almost every page, of the eentleness, 
the benevolence, and the gooduess of his 
heart. For, though no one has exceeded 
lim in painting the stronger passions of the 


lls, 





on | 





No greater proof, indeed, can be given 
of the felicity of his temper, and the 
swectuess of his manners, than that all who 
addressed him, seem to have unifurmly 
connected his name with the epithets wor- 
thy, gentle, or beloved; wor was he 
ward in returning this estecm, many of his 


I ck- 


! sonnets indicating the warmth with whieh 


hecherished the remecubrauce of lis friends 
hus the thirtieth opens with the following 
pensive retrospect : 


“ When tothe sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh-— 

Jor precious friends hid in deatl’s dateless 
night ” 


idan the thirty-first he teadé 


‘rly exclaims: 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stolen from mine 
eye, 
As interest of the dead 
Another very fascinating feature in the 
character of Shakspeare, was the almost 
coustant cheerfulness and serenity of his 
mind: he was “ verie goud company,” says 
Aubrey, © and of a very ready, and plea- 
sant and wilt.” lin th Mr. 
Godwin has justly observed, he bore a 
striking resemblance to Chaucer, who was 
remarkable for the placidity aud cheerful- 
ness of his disposition; nor can there, pro- 
Y¢é 


2 


smooth 
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baply, be a surer indication of that peace 
and sunshine of the soul which surpasses 


all other gifts, than this habitual tone of 


mind. 

That Shakspeare was entitled to its pos- 
session from his moral virtues, we have 
already seen; and that, in a religious point 
of view, he had a claim to the enjoyment, 
the numerous passages in his works, which 
breathe a spirit of pious gratitude and de- 
volional rapture, will sufficiently declare. 
In fact, upon the topic of religious, as upon 
that of ethic wisdom, no profane poet can 
furnish us with a greater uumber of just 
and luminous aphorisms; passages which 
dwell upou the beart aud reach the soul, 
for they have issued from lips of fire, from 
conceptions worthy of siperior nature, from 
feelings solemu aud uuearthly. 

To these observations on the disposition 
and moral character of Shakspeare, we 
must add a few remarks ou the taste which 
he seems to have possessed, in av exquisite 
degree, for all the forms of beauty, whe- 
ther resulting from uature or from art. No 
person can study his writings, indeed, with- 
out perceiving, that, throughout the vast 
range of being, whatever is lovely and 
harmonious, whatever is sweet ip expres- 
sion, or graceful in proportion, was con- 
stantly present to hisminud; that 

—— ** onevery part, 

In earth, or air, the meadow’s purple stores, 
The moou’s mild radiance, or the virgin’s 

torm, 





he saw pourtray'd 
That uncreated beauty, which delights 
The mind supreme.” 





Nor was he a less delighted worshipper 
of the the imitative efforts of art. With 
what taste and enthusiasm, he has spoken 
of the effects of music, has been already 
observed; but it remains to uotice in what 
a sublime spirit of piety he refers this con- 
cord of sweet sounds, to its source in that 
transcript o1 Almighty, “ the world’s har- 
monuious yvoiume :— 

“ There’s not the smallest orb, which thon be- 
hold’st, 

Bat in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young eye’d cherubims: 

Such barmouy is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

Of the beauties of painting and sculp- 
ture he appears to have had a keen and 
lively discernment. Ou Julio Romano, the 
most poetical, perhaps, of painters, he has 
pronounced, that “had he himself eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, * he’ 
would beguile Nature of her custom ;” and 
of lis masterly appreciation of the art of 
sculpture, the following lines from The 





Winter's Tale, where Paulina unveils to 
Leontes the supposed statue of Hermione, 
affords evidence beyond all praise:— 

« Paul. Here it is; prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d, as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death: behold: and say, 

’tis well, 
‘Paulina undrawsa curtain, and dis. 
covers a statue.) 

I like your silence, it the more shews of 

your wonder; but yet speak ;— 

Comes it not somethiug near? 

Leont. Her natural posture! — 

= —— Oh, thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty,— 
—————. when first 1 wood her'— 

Would I were dead, but that, methinks al- 

ready— 

What was he, that did make it? See, my 

lord, 

Would you not deem it breath’d? and that 

these veins 

Did verily bear blood ? 

Paul. Masterly done : 

The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

Leont. The fixure of her eye has motion in’t, 

As we are mock’d with art ;— 
Sull methinks, 

There is an air comes from her: 

chizzel 

Could ever yet cut breath?— 

* Paul. Shall I draw the curtain? 

“ Leont. No, not these twenty years.” 

An appendix, containing our illustri- 
ous Poet’s last will and testament, and 
a copious index, couclude these band- 
somely printed volumes; ef which it is 
but justice to say that, while we deem 
them indispensably necessary to every 
admirer of Shakspeare’s mighty genius, 
tivey are further of considerable value 
to the general reader, as presenting in 
a well digested and connected form 
much curious and valuable information, 
selected from sources not accessible to 
every one, relative to the manners, cus- 
toms, amusements, and modes of think- 
ing, which obtained among our fore- 
fathers, during a very interesting period 
of British History. 
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Modern Judaism ; or a Brief Account 
of the Opinious, Traditions, Rites, aud 
Modern 
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Ceremonies of the Jews in 
By John Allen. 
1816. 


Times. 
milton, London. 
THe Jews are a most interesting 
people, whether we consider their for- 
mer state of eminence, or their present 
comparatively degraded condition in al- 
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41) Modern 
most every country where they are dis- 
persed. On this account, a well-digested 
narrative of their tenets and practices 
cannot fail to afford satisfaction, if exe- 
cuted even with tolerable eare 5 jut 
when compiled (as in the present tn- 
stance) with judgment and eandour, 
united with benevolence, it acquires an 
additional value. By Modern Judaism, 
Mr. Allen intends the epinious, tradi- 
tions, rites, and ceremonies which began 
to be revived and practised before the 
destruction of the second temple, were 
ifterwards enlarged, aud embodied in 
the Cabbalistie and Talmudical Wri- 
tugs, and have been professed and fol- 
lowed by the great body of the Jewish 
people, without any material alteration, 
down to the present day. To collect 
iufurmation respecting this system, and 
to exhibit it to the public in a compen- 
dious form, is the design of Mr, Allen's 
well-written volume, which is divided 
into twenty-five chapters, treating on 
the Jewish Scriptures,—the Targums or 
Chaldee Paraphrases,—the Taluud,— 
Cabbala,—the Creed of the Jews,— 
their Traditions concerning God,—the 
Nature, Functions, and Orders of An- 
gels,—Paradise,—the Human Soul.— 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah,—the 
Ceremonies attendant on the birth of 
Children,—their Worship,—Vorms of 
Prayer,—Calendar, —Festivals and Fasts, 
—Dress,—Marriages and Divorces,— 
Sickness, Death, Burial, and Mourning, 
ke, ke. &e. 

Amid the multiplicity of objects here 
brought together, the task of selection 
becomes one of considerable difficulty. 
We extract the following account of the 
manner in which the modern Jews cele- 
brate the Passover,—not as being the 
most novel passage in Mr. Allen’s book, 
but because it is most easily detached, 
and also because we think it will be in- 
teresting to many of our readers, as it 
is about this time that that most solemn 
ordinance of Judaism is celebrated, 

Tue Feast or THe Passover commences 
on the fifteenth day of the month Nisan, 
and continues, with Jews who live in or 
near Jerusalem, seven days; and with those 
in all other places, eight days. 

The sabbath preceding the Passover is 
called the great sabbath. On that day the 
rabbi of each synagogue delivers a lecture, 





Judaism, f42 
explaining the various regulations necessa- 
ry to be observed on the approac hing festi- 
val.—Duriug the whole time, they are re- 
quired to abstain from leavened bread, and 
tosuffer noleaven in their habitations. —On 
the thirteenth day of the month, in the 
evening, the most careful and minute in- 
quisition is made by the master of each 
family through every part of his house, in 
order to clear it of Jeavened bread and 
every other particle of Jeaven. All that 
can be found is collected together in a 
vessel, carefully preserved during the night, 
and, together with the vessel in which it is 
deposited, is solemnly burnt a little before 
noon the next day.—No vessels are to be 
used that have had any leaven in them, 
and therefore the kitchen utensils used at 
other times are to be put away, and their 
places supplied by new ones, or by some 
that are kept from one Passover to auother, 
and never used but on that occasion. For 
the same reason the kitcheu tables aud 
chairs, shelves and cupboards, undergo a 
thorough purgation, first with hot water, 
aud then with cold. 

After the burning of the leaven, they 
make unleavened cakes, as many as will be 
wanted during the festival, to supply the 
place of common bread. Among other 
directions whieh regulate the preperation 
of the grain from which thes made, the 
meal is to be boulted iu the presence of a 
Jew; and the dough is wot to be Iclt a mo- 
went without working or kneading, test any 
fermentation should take place. “the cakes 
are commonly round, thin, and full of 
little holes; and in general they consist of 
flour and water only; but the more weal- 
thy and dainty Jews enrich them with eggs 
and sugar: cakes so made, however, are 
not to be eaten on the first cay of the 
festival. —They are forbidden to drink any 
liquor made from grain, or that has passed 
through the process of fermeutation.— 
Their drink is either pure water, or raisin 
wine prepared by themselves. 

On the fourteenth day of the mouth, the 
first-born son of each family is required to 
fast, in remembrance of the protection en- 
joyed by the first-born of [srael, when God 


| smote all the first-born of the Egyptians, 


In the evening of the fourteenth day of 
the month, the men assembie ia the syna- 
gogue, to usher in the festival by prayers 
and other offices preseribed in their ritual ; 
daring which, the women are occupied at 
home in laying and decorating the tables 
against their returu. [tis customary for 
every Jew to honour this festival by am 
exhibition of the most sumptuous furniture 
he can afford. 

The table is covered with a clean linen 
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which are placed several plates 
On one is laid the shank bone 
ofa shoulder of lamb, or kid, but generally 
lamb, lan , nother three cakes, 
carefully wropped two nopkhius; on 
third, some lettu e, chervil, parsiey, and 
celers, wild succory, or horseradish, ‘I 
are their bitter herbs. Near the sallad 1 
placed a crnet of vinegar, and some salt an 
water. ‘They have also a dish representis 
the bricks required to be made by thetr for 
fathers inf yypt. ‘This ts a thick paste 
composed of pples, almonds, nots, and figs 
Cressce » Wine, and seassoued with cis 
mon.—Lvery Jew who can afford wie, 
a provides some for this occasion. 
he family beme seated, the master 


provounces a grace over the 
reneral, and the wine im part 
Phen leantag iu a stately manner 
left arm, as an indication of the 
which the Israelites regained wheu 
they ce parted from bygypt, be drinks a 
in which he is followed by 
Having emptied their glasses, 


of wine 
‘ ompany. 


thes dip some of the herbs in vinegar, anc 
it thom, winle the master repeats another 


e 
benediction. 


i] 


Mi mesxti olds tl 


* before it wes teavens them hae 
*troachs bev » bound up in then othes | 
(Evod xin. 34. 
egy from the 
tamnne th kes being lifted up by the 
hancs of th hole company, they unite i 


tle removes the lamb and 
Phen the plate cou 


rehearsing: § Uhis is the bread of poverty 
which our fathers did eatin 
ver hungers, let him com 
* and eat, soever necds, let him coun 
‘aud eat of ihe | | lamb This yeu 
© we rere ’ ext vlow ne, we 
“shal he | | Cat nu. ‘Phos 
« ve NH 
will we s 
‘family and lords. 
The lam ut egg 
the tible, and other 
taken, Phe H 
removed, in oF reo may 
excited to inquire jato t 


festival. If 


adult pre question 


no childres 1 preset 
ecorau 


prescribed > which ts auswered 
account of 

pation in B 
ses, and the iustitution of the Passover ou 
This recital is followed by 


captivity ang siavers 
vpl, ther deliverance | 


that occasion 





some psalins and hymns. After which— 


‘not to proceed with a detail of every parti- 
ir movement)—the cakes are replaced 

on the table, and pieces of them are distri- 
buted among the company, who * instead 
‘of the schai ib, theoblation of which 
iswholly discontioued,” ‘eat this aunleaven 
id, with some of the bitter herbs 


‘ 


ev made lu memory 


md —P f the 


P the . 
\fter this su a pleatiful supper, 
j f 


‘ ; . ‘ 
which is followed by some more pieces of 


pucatys 


the cakes, and two more glasses of wine 
for they are required on this occasion to 
drink four glasses each; and every glass, 
recording to the rabbies, commemorates a 
spect t] blessing vouchsafed to their forefa- 
thers. The fourth and last cup is accom 
pated with some passages borrowed from 
the scripture, imprecating the divine ven- 
veance on the heathens and on all the ene- 
untes of Israel. — The same course of ceremo- 
ies is repeated on the second vight.—This 
ceremonial, the moder Jews profess to 
believe, * will be as acceptable in the pre- 
‘sence of the Lord as the actual offering of 
‘the Passover. j 
Che first two days, and the 
cept ise aof high solemnity, bemg cele- 


last two, are 


it pomp, 


nt trom o 
four intermedtat 
hohlidcys, disthoguishe 
commou days only by the interd 


service work, and a long list of 


restrictions, which it would be te 
unnecessary to recite, 


We cannot terminate our account of 


this volum without xpressing 
thanks to the Author, for the 
curious and instructive matte 
has collected in his book. W 
written md tanher th 


ings of 


itn lis 


stud 


reason assigned by the rabbies 
discontinuing the oblati he paschal laml 
ind rites th whi 
panied, ts, that those ccremonic iu be law- 
van, all 


hit wa. to b com 
fully pertorn ouly be land of ul 
ther counter being hia wid p 
» ' 3 ' , : 
put do the Jews pow resident ii ilesimue per- 
forma the vices 2? Hf not, what is the rea- 
mu ofs important a part of 
: , 
can the reason assigned by the 


sohnof tt i 
the law?) and 
rabbies for the omission in other countries be 


the true one? “ 
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As Wt rained heavily, every body was 


Notes on a Journey in America, from | confined the whole day to the tavern, after 


the Court of Virginia to the Territory of 


By Morris Birkbeck.  Svo. 5s 


[81s. 


illinois. 

Ridgway, London, 

Me. Berkepeck is advantageously 
known to the public as the author of a 
seusible lite volume of * Votes’ made 
during a tour in France, in the year 
Isi43; in which he has communicated 
many interesting particulars relative to 
the habits of the people, aud the agri- 
culture. Desirous of breathing a puret 
political atmosphere, than (le imagined) 
he could enjoy in our happy country, he 
devoted twelve months in preparation 
fur a voyage to America: aud in the 
present volume he has communicated to 
the public the results of his observa- 
tious, during his progress from Nortolk 
iv Virginia to the territory of the th- 
wis, 

The curse of slavery baving taken 
deep root throughout Virginia, Ken- 
tuckhy, Tenessee, aud all the uew states 
to the our author directed his 
course 
Quitting Nortolk in Virginia, therefore, 
he proceeded to Pets rshurg, in the Sai 
state, a thriviag town of cousiderabk 
importance, being the emporiuu of ex- 
port and import to a large district, He 
arrived there early in May 1817; and as 
it was the time of the races, he had an 
opportunity of being introduced to a 
eousiderable number of well-informed 
planters. The following is his picture 
of Virginian mauuers aud society :— 

A Virginian tavern resembles a French 
one with its table Whote, (though not in 
the excellence of the cookery) but some- 
what exceeds it in filth, as it does an En 
glish one in charges. ‘The daily number 
of guests at the ordinary in this tavern (and 


south, 
westward towards the Hlinois,— 


there are several Jarge taverns in Peters- 
burgh) is fifty, consisting of travellers, 


store-keepers, lawyers, and doctors. 

A Virginian planter is a republican in 
politics, aud exhibits the high-spirited  in- 
dependence of that character. But he is 
a slave-master, irascible, and too often lax 
in morals. A dirk is said to be a common 
appendage to the dress of a plauter in this 
part of Virginia, 

I never saw in England an assemblage 
of countrymen who would average so well 
as to dress and mauners: none of them 
reached any thing like style; and very few 


.| the race, which took place in the forenoon. 
The couversation which this afforded me 

fan opportinity of hearty, gaveme ahigh 

opinton of the ttellectaal cultivation of 

these Virginian farmers 

was the prevailing topic 

rod the eud— 


Negro slavery 
—the beginumyg, the midale 
ai evil Uppermost in every tans thoughts; 
which all deplored, many Were anxious to 
fly, but for which noman can devise a re- 
mody One gentleman, in a poor state of 
health, dared not encounter the rain, bat 
| was wretched at the thought of lis family 
being for ove wight witheut lis protection 

from his own slaves! tic was suffering 
under the effects of a poisonous potion, ad- 
who Was hus pe f- 
sonal piven 
indulgences and privileges uuknown to the 
ish gentle- 
sequence of 


ministered by a negro, 
servant, to whom he had 
nost favoured valet of an bia 
This happened in cvs 
| some shult aivont on the 
| part of the indalgent master. [tis stated 
fasa wel iicholy facet, that severe masters 
seldom suGer from their slaves’ resentment. 


A speedy 


hah. 





uiintentional 





passage lu a steam-boat 
Ik to 


conveyed Mr. Birkbeck from Nort 


Richmond, the ca} ital of Vireiiias cone 





taining a population of thirteen thousaud 
inhabitants, early Aa/f of whem are 
hegroes, 

The hill, on which stands the Capitol, a 
building of commanding aspect, ts tiliabit- 
ed by the more opulent merchants, aud 
professional meu, Who have thei offices in 
the lower town. Their houses are hand- 
sume, and elegantly furnished, aud their 
establishments aud styic of divine « isplay 
much of the refinement of polisied societ 
The town is generally welt bust, aud ine 
creusing rapidly, Whitist | © proOvIstow 
seems to be made in the const nd for 
the accommodation of tls ia! nts. The 
market is badly suppiied 5 the c« on ne- 
cessaries of jife are excessively Gear, and, 
excepting the article of bread, of ! Cae 
lity. begs are 24d. each; butter, Ss. Gd, 
per Ib. > net, of the worst descr piien Is. 
per ib. ; milk, 44.9 pint: hay is two dol- 
lars, Os.) per }OOUb. Its wors pplied 
and at a’ dearer rate than ouy hea plac e 
of equal size in the United st per- 


haps in the world. 

The town is forced up by the stimulus of 
commerce, whilst the surrotucing « itry 
is groanmg under the torpid iatlaence of 
siavery: the cultivators cre said to be jea- 
lous of its Nsing prosperity, tustead of avail- 
ing themselves, as they might, of the ad- 
vantages it would aifuid, as a market for 





descended to the shabby. 





their produce. 
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House rent is high beyond example, that 
in which we have apartments, though im 
back street, and not very 
finished, lets a 400 dollars, ol 


large or ow 


neas a ve rehouse, or store, is cov- 
mons , ear. hort, the dem 
for town a 


arisiag trom: thie 


onnmned 
greatly exceeds the suy 
Wg IS LGoINeE Olin every 
sells currently on building 
10,000 dollars 

the streets uw 

foo! in front. 

The enterprizing peop! nostly stran 
Irish, 
Eugland men, or Yauk 
called, who fill every hou 
finished. 

About 25,000 housheads of tobacco and 
200,000 barrels of Hour have been the 
yearly export of the country through the 
hands of the merchants of Richmond, and 
probably a great part of the proceeds may 


‘ 1 ‘ 
gers; Scotch, TT pecially New 


as they are 


2 as soon as it ts 


have returned through the same channel in 
articles of import. This, added to the in 


ternal consumption of a large town, and of 


the shipping employed in this commerce, 
forms an aggregate of great importance. 
The falls of 
five milesabove Richmond, afford amiable 
mill seats. ‘There are several fine thous 


James River, extending for 


mills; some of thea turn eight pair of 


stones, and can grind and dress 1000 bar 
rels of flour per week. "To grind twenty- 
five bushels of wheat per day is reckoned 
the work of 4 pair of stones. A canal is 
formed by lockage parallel with these ra- 
pids, by which produce is brought down 
in long barges, cap ible of containing twen 
ty-five hogsheads of tobacco. 

May 10, 
their children sold by auction in the street, 
—an incident of common occurrence here, 
though horrifying to myself and many 
other strangers. | could hardly bear to 
see them handled and examined lke cat- 
tle, and when | heard their sobs, and saw 
the big tears roll down their cheeks at the 
thought of being separated, | could not 
refrain from weeping withthem. Lu selling 
these unhappy beimygs tittle regard is had 
to the parting of the nearest relations. 


I saw two female slaves and 


Virginia prides itself on the compara 
tive milduess of tts treatment of the slaves; 
and in fact they increase in numbers, many 
being anunaiy supplied from this state to 
those farther south, where the treatment 
is said to be much more severe. ‘There are 
regular dealers, who buy them up and 
drive them in gangs, chained together to a 
southern market. I am informed that few 





weeks pass without some of them being 
A traveller 


two weeks avo, one 
a 


arched through this place. 

ohne saw, ’ 
in the 
ot Richmond ; nel rit th \ filled 


ur with ther lament 


d twenty sold by auction, 


has olso beea confit Hedged that 


iia, under 

int to eX pe- 

tof our English 

d lament the degra 

ent pove rty, to which 

latter have been cradually redoced, by 

originally designed 

ior their comfort and protection. Ll know, 

also, that many slaves pass their lives iu 

comparative uncon- 

scious of their bonds, and that the most 

wretched of our paupers might cavy the 

allotment of the happy negro ; 

however, iustituting a fair comparison, to 

bring the opposite extremes of the two 

classes into competition, Let us take a 

view of some particulars which operate 
generally, 

In Eugland, exertion is not the result of 
personal fear: in Virginia, it is the pre 
vailing stimulus, 

The slave is punished for mere indolence, 


the operation of jaws 


ease, aud seem to be 


this is not, 


it the discretion of an overseer :—The pea- 
sant is only punished by daw when guilty 
of a crime. 

In England, the labourer and his em 
ployer are equal in the eye of the law. 
[lere, the law affords the slave no protec 
tiou, tuless a white man gives testiimouy 
in his favour. 

Here, any white man may insult a black 
withimpunity; whilst the Engiish peasant, 
should he receive a blow from his employer, 
might and would return it with interest, 
and afterwards have his remedy at law for 
the aggression 

The testimony of a peasant weiglis as 
much as that ofa lord ina court of justice ; 
but the testimony of a slave is never ad- 
mitted at all, in a case where a white man 
Is Oppose d to hin 

A few weeks ago, in the streets of Rich- 
moud, a friend of mine saw a white boy 
throw quick lime in the face of a negro 
man. ‘The man shook the lime from his 
jacket, and some of it accidentally reached 
the eyes of the young brute. ‘This casual 
retaliation excited the reseutment of the 
brother of the boy, who complained to the 
slave's owner, and actually had him punish 
ed with thirty lashes. ‘This would wot have 
happened to an English peasant. 


We tura with disgust from such nar- 
ratives as this, and follow onr author in 
his progress from Richmond through 
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Washington and Frederickstown to Mé } 
Convel’s Town; whence he proceeded, 


vith his party, (vine in number.) on 
foot, over one bundred and thirty miles 
f mountan country, to Pittsburgh, al 
ewan contaming seven thousand inhabit- 
nts, and a place of great trade as an { 
itrepot for the merehandize supplied 
by the inhabitants of the eastern stites 
to those of the western states. Honee, | 
they proceeded on horseback throagh 
the state of Ohio to Cineinaati, Obto ts 
one of the newly-settled states, and is 
described as being ina very flourishing 
condition, The inhabitants are stated 
tobe friendly and homely, not to say 
coarse, but well informed. 

Cincinnati is a thriving town, advan- 
tageously situated for commercial pur- 
poses, though not built in the healthiest 
spot that could be selected. It) stands 
too low ; yet, though little more than 
four years had elapsed, it boasts of se- 
veral hundred commodious well-tinished 
brick houses, and a population of seve- 
ral thousand well-dressed and iudustri- 
ous inhabitants. ** All is alive here as 
svon as the day breaks. The stores are 
open, the markets thronged, and busi- 
ness Is in full career by five o'clock tn 
ibe morning; and nine o*clock is the 
hour of rest.” The following mode of 
celebrating marriage in this country is 
novel tous, and will perhaps amuse some 
of our readers. 

Iu this land of plenty, young people first 
marry, aud then look out for the means of 
a livelihood, without fear or cause for if. 
The ceremony of marriage is performed in 
a simple family way, in my opinion more 
delicate, and corresponding to the nature 
of the contract, than the glaring publicity 
adopted by some; or the secrecy, not so 
respectable, aflected by others. 

Che near relations assemble at the house 
of the bride's parents. ‘Che minister or ma- 
zistrate is in attendance, and whenthe can- 
didates make their appearance he asks them 
severally the usual questions, and having 
called on the company to declare if there 
be any objectious, -he confirms the union 
by ashort religious formula;—the bride- 
groom salutes the bride, and the ceremony 
is over. Tea and refreshments follow 
Next day the bridegroom holds his levee. 
His numerous friends, and sympathy makes 
them pumerous on these happy occasions, 
pour in to offer their congratulations. 


Abundance of refresiiments, of the most 
substantial kind, are placed on side-tables, 
which are taken, not asa formal meal, but 
isthey walk up and down the apartments, 
in cheerful couversation. This rnauing 
meal continues from noon tibthe close of 
the evening: the bride wever making ber 
ippearanee on the oceasion, an example 
of delicacy worthy the mnttation of more 
refined socieltes. 

From Cineimnatt our travellers pro- 
ceeded through the state of Indiana, to 
the territory of Hlinois, where, having 
fixed upow a suttable plot of ground, 
Mr. Birkbeck finally determined to set- 
tle. We have not reom to follow him 
through the flattering descriptions he has 


given of the various towns through 
which he passed: they are certainly 


drawn with much antmation. 


Possesse 
ing most of the requisites for an Amer- 
ican colonist, he views every thing in the 
most favourable heht: and though we 
cannot help suspecting that partiality for 
his newly-adopted country has led him to 
overcharge a few of the portraits he has 
drawn; yet we are in justice bound to 
add, that his volume contains much eu- 
rious and amusing information ; and 
that his statements of American charac- 
ter are much more correct than many of 
those which have been published of late 
years by persons who have travelled in 
that country. 





The Works of Claudian, trauslated 
into English Verse. By A. Hawkins, 
iisq. F.L.S, 8vo. 2 vols. Il. 11s. 6d. Por- 
ter, London, 1817 
CLAUDIAN, the latest of the Roman 

classics, flourished at the close of the 
fourth, and in the beginning of the 
filth, century. This country has been 
disputed; but he was most probably a 
native of Alexandria, in Egypt. He 
came to Rome in the year 395; and, 
being patronized by Siilicho, the father- 
in-law and prime minister of the empe- 
ror Honorius, Claudian was married to 
an African lady of distinetion aud for- 
tune, and filled various high offices in 
the state, 

Claudian was involved in the disgrace 
of his patron, and is supposed to have 
died in obscurity and want, though the 
time and place of his decease have 
never been ascertained, 
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In 1493, a marble pedestal was dug 
up in Trajan’s Forum, at Rome, on 
which a statue of Claudian must have 
formerly stood, trom the imseription it 
appeors, that, the poet had been a mi- 
litary tribune and notary; and that the 
emperors Areadius and Honorius erected 
this statue, in bonour of his genius, at 
the request ef the senate. Below the 
inseripiion was a Greck epigram, which 
has been thus translated,—— 

Rome and her Caesars Claudian’s image raise, 
Who Virgil's judgment joins with Homer's lays. 


Excepting the * Rape of Proserpine, 
which has been translated in rhyme by 
Mr. Hughes, and im blank verse by Mr. 
Stratt*, believe, 
but afew parts of Claudian’s works, that 
have received an English dress. Mr. 
Hawkins has, therefore, supplied an im- 
portant chasm in English literature by 
presenting to the public his accurate 
version of the Roman poet. 

Of the poems of Claudian, the most 
esteemed are his invectives (a series of 
heroic satires) against Rufinus and Eu- 
tropius, whose machinations procured 
the downfall of his patron Stilicho, the 
Ray of Proserpine, the Pane gyrics on 
the third and fourth Consulships of Ho- 
norius, and the epithalamium on the 
emperor Maria, the 
daughter of Stilicho. 

It is certainly Claudian’s poem on the 
Rape of Proserpine, which has led some 
critics to regard him as the heroic poet 


there have, we heen 


and his consort 


who came the nearest to Virgil; theugh 
the distance between them is great. His 
versification, however, is acknowledged 
to be smooth and stately; he has a gay 
fancy, au 
mand of 
Panegynies on 
Epithalamium m the emperor's nuptials 
with the empress Maria, are very fine; 
though in others we can clearly trace 
the fals: in which the 
poet lived. Th s, however, are 
by no m he beau- 
ties; and Claudian will, 
always hold an hoi ural le | lace 
those Latin euthors, 
the purity of their language an 


possesses 
imagery. Some parts of his 


Honorius, and of his 


taste of the ave 


ali 0 HUumerot ist 
unquestionably, 
who have pre- 
served 
of their poetry, in the midst of a bar- 
barous age. 


See an accountof Mr. Strutt’s work in the 
Lit. Pav. N.S. vol. 1. pp, 409*—416*, 





considerable com- | 


among | 


A few specimens will suffice to give 
our readers an idea of Mr. Hawkins’s 
translation. The exordium of the in- 
vective against Rufinus is very remark- 
able in the expression. 


Two adverse sentiments, with doubts com. 
bined, 

Have oft divided my unsettled mind ;— 

If o'er this orb the pow'rs above have away, 

Or man be blindly left to grope his way? 

For when the mundane harmony | knew ;— 

The ocean limited .—the seasons true ,;— 

Nhe regular veturn of day and night: 

1 cricd—a God directs with prescient light. 

The stars his laws observe appear, 

In turn, at difPrent periods of the yoar , 

Inconstant Phoebe freely borrows vays ; 

And Sol, his own resplendent beams, displays 

The wavy waters are by sheres controlled ; 

And, balanced on its axis, earth is rolled. 

But when the fot of human kind | found 

Involved in wazy darkuess, spread around ; 

Crime revelling in joy and plenteous store, 

While suffring Virtue dire distresses bore: 

Religion, weakened, lost again her sway, 

And, with regret, LT turned another way. 

All Nature’s elements, in empty space, 

At random move and various figures trace ; 

No heaw nly pow’r, but chance appears to 
guide ; 

No gods :—or mortals’ actious they deride, 

Rufinns dead!—my mind's at length re- 

lieved ; 

Absolved the deities by what's achieved ; 

No wretch, to honours raised, shall me appal ; 

The higher carried, greater is the fall. 


—the frosts 


In the same invective against Rufinus, 
the poet supposes that Aleeto holds a 
council with the other furies, for the 
purpose of tinding a monster capable of 
desolating the empire by his avarice and 
his madness. Megiera is iumediately 


provided with one. 


“Such is the monster '—such Rufinus know. 


| The mother’s arms resigned the child to mine; 


Oft round his neck his infant limbs he'd twiue: 

With tender tears the sweet lactation seek, 

While my horned serpents tried to mike him 
sleek 

With three forked tongs they used their utmost 
skill, 

And softly licked and fashioned him at will. 

Myself instructed him in ev’ry art, 

How best to dupe, or poignant pain impart; 

His crimes conceal ; his seutimeuts disguise ; 

And, smiles displaying, vilest plots devise 

The love of gain and cruelty unite 

To fill his breast with vehement delight. 

Not Tagus’ precious wave ;—Tartessus sands; 

Nor golden bed, Pectolus’ stream commands, 


~ 


! His breast could satiate :—e’en the Hermus’ 


ore, 
Were that exhausted, still he’d thirst for more. 
His cunning can the mind deceive at will, 
And bosom-friends with mutual hatred fill. 
Of old, had such another shown his head, 
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The Works of Claudian. 


Twould Theseus from Pirithous have led : 
From his Orestes, Pylades estranged ; 

And Pollux? love f r Castor wholly changed, 
Phat Pm outdone, I will allow 5 

His wickedness requires D iF 
subject dwell ; 
Ju all our heilish ways be can excel.” 


Nothing ean b 


the preeedin issuLve, 


~~ | _ 


' ' 
deed, 
S08 TOW 4 


Nor shall |b longer on the 


better contrasted with 
vtec thre Epuha 
the 
from oat th 


of Venus 


lamtum on Hon euipress 
We 


S( ription of 


rts 


ALL 
shall extract 
the habitation 


in the isle of ¢ yprus, 


A steep and craggy bill in Cyprus lies, 

Which mortals steps eternally defies, 

Itesh de oxtende along th’ lonian side, 

O'erlooks Nile’s waves that sev’n wide mouths 
disj kk ° 

And insulated Pharos’ slimy bed, 

Where Proteus, in repose, reclines bis head 

Phere frosts ne’er dare their hoary cow rings 
send, ; 

Nor winds their force, nor clouds dense va- 
pours Ine ud 

Luxuriaut pleasures, and the Goddess fat, 

Alone segard and contemplation share, 


Phe year’s harsh season's entrance m ‘er obtain, 
Aud spring enjoys an eecrl 

The summit wide with flat expanse is crowned 
A gold nh tenes 
Phe tawny-metal palis 
The vel 

decked, 
\s rumour speaks, “twas with this shield d 


‘ 1 
aSting reign, 


borders round 5 


extends the 
des protect 
he- 


wt lawns with beauteous flow’rs 


space, 

That Volcan gained the conjugal embrace 

Uxorious fondness led him to bestow 

The pales superb which strength and splendor 
snow 

Within, to cultivate the fertile soil, 

No hands in husbandry are forced to toil ; 

The zephyr:s’ breath alone mspires the earth 

Po richest fruits perpetually gives birth ; 

Aloug the shady grove uo bird can wing, 

Unless the godd ss first have heard his sing, 

Nnd, passing judgment on the warbler’s voice, 

Pronounced lis accents worthy of her choic 

\pproved:—he, ’moug the ‘branches, seck 
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:—back with grief resumes bis flight 

id boughs fond court 
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The leaves to Venus 
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By turns the happy trees their bliss display ; 


palms with palms ia mutual union twin 
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To poplars, poplars anxiously inckine ; 
lhe spresding planes with sighs t’ wards planes 


extend ; 
Aud alders ardently to alders bend 
Two fountams flow, the one a dulcet stream, 
The other’s waters bitter alw 
These honey mixing with infusions dire, 
Thence ¢ apid’s darts trom fame their pow’ 


ys seem 


acquire. 
Upon the cver-smiling margin round, 
A thousand little quiver bearers Loand ; 
Alike in words, in dress, the love’s sweet train, 
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From nymphs descended of th’ enchanting 
plain 

The god of tender, soft desire, alone 

By beauteous Venws is declared her own. 

His bow, o'er gods, and heav'n, and stars, has 
sway, 

And mighty king~ his sow reign force obey, 

The former, wounds inflicts on vulgar hearts, 

Nor higher ranks escape thew prrcmg darts 

tis seen, 

\ued gusts of anger presently serene 

ht-watchings, moist with rosy wine; 

u lines 
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How blest the man who, mid paternal plains, 
Through life’s long course with coustancy re- 
mAs 
The house, that met his eyes in boyish years, 
Still proves his own when hoary age 
And, while with staff he struggles thro 
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No soldier,—shudd@ ring at t © clarion’s roar; 
Phe clamours never, of the courts of law, 
Assailed his ears with sounds of quibbling flaw, 
Astrange to affairs oF cities near, 
He more eojoys the sight of 
Computes revolving ting by crops of coris— 


ther Clear -— 


Not uames thot splendid cousul-robes adorn, 


To bin t apples, Sigus of autumu bring, 
And opening flow’rs announce retura of spring; 
The very tiels that views the decline, 
Again receives, at morn, the vay divine ; 

The that at once his cyes survey, 

Fo him appears the measure of the day ; 

The oaks majestic, back to mem’ry call 

Their gradual rising from the acorn small; 
Phe neigh ring wood, he takes delight to view: 
His own coeval trees, that with im 


sub 


Curcie 


grew. 
Phough near Verona, yet to him the place 
Is «qually remote with India’s race ; 
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creased the size of his work, Mr. Haw- 
kins has extended it ealy through the 
former half of his first volume. He has 
also given the sacred poems, usually an- 
nexed to the works of Claudian, who 
has thence been erroneously supposed to 
have been a Christian ; but these pieces 
are with more probability ascribed to 
Claudius Mamercus, conte mporary with 
Sidonius Apolliuaris, who flourished to- 


lose of the filth century. 


wards the ck 


Fide jity is the le ading characteristic of | 


Mr. Hawkins’s translation ; if his verses 
are sometimes heavy, the fault is rather 
to be ascribed to his author, whose ce- 
hius is certaluly very unequal, A few 
useful notes are given for the use of the 
mere English reader. The work is hand- 
somely printed, and, altogether, forms 


a valuable addition to British literature. | 





Description of the Character, Man 
ners, and Customs of the People of India, 
and of their Institutions, Religious and 
Civi/, By the Abbe J. A. Dubois, Mis- 
sionary in the Mysore. Trauslated from 
the French Manuscript.  4to. 2h. 2s. 

1817. 


Longman and Co. London. 


Tue French Manuscript, of which 
this Work is a translation, was me- 


ditated and composed in the amidst of | 


the people whom it deseribes. M. Du- 
bois, having escaped one of the fusilades 
of the French revolution, made his way 
to India, where he devoted himself, for 
eighteen years, to the arduous and be- 
nevolent labour of converting the Hin- 
doos to the Roman Catholic faith. He 
lived among that people as one of them- 
selves ; and from oue of the many testi- 
monies to his veracity, prefixed to the 
volume, by distinguished officers in the 
East India Company's service, we learn 
that such was the respect inspired by 
his irreproachable conduct, that, when 
the author was travelling, on his ap- 
proach to a village, the house of a Brah- 
min was uniformly cleared for his re- 
ception, without iuterference, and gene- 
rally without communication, to the offi- 
cers of government, as a spontaneous 
mark of deference and respect. It fur- 
ther appears that M, Dubois was led to 
undertake this work, 19 consequence of 
advertisements in the India Papers, for 


| authentic documents respecting the Hin- 
doos, for the use of the Company's his- 
| toriographers, who were engaged in 
| writing a history of India, So ably was 
| the task executed, which M. Dubois 
undertook, that the Madras Government 
i gladly purchased his French manuseript 
at the price of two thousand pagodas; 
land the East India Compaiy, with a 
liberality and zeal for the diffusion of 
knowledge thet reflects the highest ho- 
them, allowed — the 


pour have 


| translation, 


upon 
vow under netice, be 
| conmmunicated to the public, 
; Ourauthor divides bis work into three 
| Parts, the first of which contains a ge- 
neral view of society in India; the second 
treats on the various iustitutions and 
manners of the Brahmins (or Brahmaus, 
as he terms them); and the third is 
appropriated to the religion of India, 
The word cust is a Portuguese term, 
which has been adopted by Europeans 
/in general, to denote the different clas- 
ses or tribes, into which the people of 
| India are divided, The origin of this 
| remote anti- 





classification is lost in 
quity. The most ordinary partition, 
and at the same time the most antient, 
lis that which arranges the Hindus into 
| four principal tribes. The firstand most 
| distinguished of all, is that of the Brab- 
mana or Brahmans; the second in rank 
is that of the Ashatriya or Rajas, the 
(third is the Vaisya or merchants and 
cultivators, and the last is that of the 
| Sudras or cultivators, who are subordi- 
| nate to theothers. Each of these prin- 
cipal tribes is divided into several others, 
the numbers and sorts of which it is 
difficult to determine ; but the mast nu- 
merous is unquestionably that of the 
Sudras or cultivators, who constitute 
five-sixths of the population of India; 
and of whom there are not fewer than 
eighteen chief subdivisions, aud one hun- 
dred and eight others. There is however 
another division, into Right Hand and 
Left Hand; itis of recent invention, 
aud obtains only in part of the southern 
provinces, where it has proved most 
baneful to the tranquillity of the State. 
As this distinction is little known in 
Europe, we shall extract our author's 
account of it. 

The greater number of the Hindu casts 
belong either to the left-hand or to the right. 
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The first division consists of the whole tribe 
of the Vaisya, of the Panchala, or five casts 
of artisans, and of some other mean tribes 
of the Sudras. This hand also includes 
the most infamous of all casts, that of the 
Cobblers or Chakili, who are reckoued to be 
its principal support. 

The right-hand has, among its partisans, 
the most distinguished casts of the Sudras. 
That of the Pariah forms its strongest bul- 
wark, as a proof of which they still glory 
in the tithe of Valangay Mongatter, or 
friends of the Right-hand, 

The fiercest opposition arises out of this 
separation; and of all the 
which the people are accustomed, the bat- 
tles between the two Hands always pro- 
duce the greatest alarm and the severest 
evil. 

The Brahmans, the Pariahs, and several 
tribes of the Sudras are considered neutral, 
and enjoving all the privileges and honours 
attached to both Hands, they take uo part 
with either. These neutral casts are fre- 
quently called upon to arbitrate in’ the 
fierce disputes between the two parties of 
the Hands. 

The opposition between the Iight-hand 
and the Left-hand arises from certain pri- 
vileges to which they both lay claim ; and 
when any encroachment is made by either 
it is instantly followed by tumults which 
frequently spread over whole provinces, ac- 
companied with every excess, and gene- 
rally with bloody contests. Gentlest of 
all creatures, timid under all other circum- 
stances, here only the Hindu seems to 
change his nature. There is no danger 
that he fears to encounter in maintaining 
what he terms his right, and rather than 
yield it he is ready to make any sacrifice, 
and even to hazard his life. 

| have repeatedly witnessed instances of 
these popular insurrections excited by the 
disputes between the two Hands, and 
pushed to such an extreme of fury that the 
presence of a military force under arnws 
had vo effect to quiet them, nor evea to 
allay their clamours, or stop their outrage- 
ous course in what they conceive the 
rightfal cause. 

| have known instances of attempts made 
by the magistrates to sooth these uproars 
hy remonstrances and other means of cou 
ciliation, and when these have produced no 
effect they bave been obliged to resort to 
measures of compulsion 
musketry would then be tried, but nei- 
ther this nor the certainty of its being fol- 
lowed up with stronger measures, bas the 
slightest effect in abating their insolence. 
Even when an overwhelming military force 
has fully put them down, it is only for the 


contests to 
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moment; and whenever an opportunity 
occurs they are instantly up again, without 
refleeting ou the evils they formerly suf- 
fered, or shewing the smallest tendency to 
moverate their impetuons violence. 

which the 
sometimes 


such are the excesses to 
timid, the pea 


abandons himsel’: whilst fis bloody con- 


cable linda, 
tests spring out of motives which, to an Eu- 
ropean at least, would appear frivolous 
aud trifiug. Perhaps the sole cause of the 
contest is about lis right to wear pautou- 
fles; or whether he may parade in a pa- 
lanquin or on horseback, on the day of his 
marriage. Sometimes it is the privilege of 
being escorted by armed men; sometimes 
that of having a trumpet sounding before 
bim, or the distinction of being accom- 
panied by the country music at public ce- 
remonics, Perhaps it is the ambition of 
having flags of certain colours, or with the 
resemblances of certain deities displayed 
about his person on such great occasions. 
These are some of the important. privi- 
leges, amongst many others not less so, in 
asserting which the Indians do not scruple 
occasionally to shed each other's blood. 


As it not unfrequently happens that 
one of the hands makes an attack on the 
privileges of the other; this occasions 
a quarrel which soon spreads and becomes 
geveral, unless it be appeased by the 
prudence or the vigour of the magistrate. 
Of the mischievous tendency of these 
feuds, M. Dubois gives the following in- 
stance, from his personal observation. 


The dispute was between the cast of 
Pariahs and the Cobblers, or Chakili, and 
produced such dreadful consequences 
through the whole district where it hap- 
pened, that many of the peaceable inha- 
bitants had begun to remove their effects 
and to leave their villages for a place of 
greater safety, with the same feelings as 
when the country sees an impending inva- 
sion of a Mahratta army, aud with the 
same dread of savage treatment. Fortu- 
uately in this instance, matters did not 
come to an extremity, as the principal in- 
habitants of the district seasonably came 
forward to mediate between these vulgar 
casts, and were just in time, by good ma- 
nagement, to disband the armed ranks on 
both sides that only waited the signal of 
battle. 

One would uot easily guess the cause of 
this dreadful commotion. It arose for- 
sooth from a Chakili, at a public festival, 
sticking red flowers in his turban, which 
the Pariahs insisted that none of his cast 
had a right to wear. 
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Of all sorts of punishment, the most 
severe to a Hindoo is that of being cut 
off and excluded from bis cast: this pe- 
nalty Is inflict don those who are guilty 
of infringing the aeeustomed rules, or 
of any other offence which (if suffered to 
remain unavenged) would bring disgrace 
on the tribe, and is, in truth, an insup- 
portable punishment. 

It is a kind of civil 
which debars the unhappy 
from all intercourse whatever with lis fel- 
low creatures, Ue isa man, as it were, 
dead to the world. He is uo longer in the 
society of men. By losing his cast, the 
Hindu is bereft of friends and relations, 
and often of wife and children, who will 
rather forsake him than share in lis natsera- 
ble lot. No one dares to eat with him, o: 
even to pour him out a drop of water. If 
he has marriageable daughters they are 
shunned. No other girls can be approach- 
ed by his sons. Wherever he appears, he 
is scorned and pointed at as an outcast 
If he sinks under the grievous curse, his 
body is suffered to rot on the place where 
he dies. 

Even if, in losing his cast, he could de 
scend into an inferior one, the evi! would 
be less. But he has no such-resource. A 
Sudra, little scrupulous as he is about ho 
nour or delicacy, would scorn to give his 
daughter in marriage even to a Brahman 
thus degraded, Uf be cannot re-establish 
himself in bis own cast, he must sink into 
the infamous tribe of the Pariah, or mix 
with persons whose cast is equivocal 
this sort there is no scarcity wherever the 
Europeans abound. But, unhappy is he 
who trusts to this resource. <A 
cast may be dishonest and a cheat; but a 
Hindu without cast has always the reputa- 
tion of a rogue. 


excommunication, 
object) of at 


But, however severe this punishment 
is, there are several cases in which the 
excommunicated individual may be re- 
stored to his cast: the proof of restora- 
tion is extremely curious, and accompa- 
nied with of which 
throw much light upon the manners of 
the antient Hebrews; but for these we 
must refer our readers to his work, as 
well as for his account of the origin and 
different kinds of Brahmans, of the rival 
sects of Vishnu and Seva, the Gurus or 
Hindu Priests, aud their mantras 
forms of prayer, which they imagine to 
be of such potent efficacy as to be able 
even to enchain the Gods themselves. 


ceremonules some 


or 


Or 


Hindu of 


i through life inte four stages, 
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The Brahmans divide their progress 
The first 
is that of a young man of the cast, when 
he has been invested with the triple cord, 
which consists of three thick twists oj 
cotton, each formed of several suvaller 
threads, and is worn over the shoulder, 
The son of a Brabman is invested with this 
cord at the age of seven or nine years, 
and is then Bramachari. ‘the 
second stage is when a Brahman becomes 


called 


in this condition, and 
the father of 


a married man: 


particularly when he is 


i children, he obtains the appellation of 


Grihastha. 
the body of the cast, maintain its rights, 
ane are in every respect the most active 
and useful of all the different classes of 
Brahmins, we shall transcribe M. Du- 
their functions and 


As the Grifiasthas compos 


bois’s account of 


duties. 


A Grihastha Brahman should rise in the 
morning an hour and a half before the sun. 
Ou vetting up, his first thoughts should be 
directed to Vishnu. About an hour be- 
suu-rise, he walks out of the village, 
intent Upon a business of great importance 
toa man of this cast, that of attending to 
the calls of vature. The place is chosen 
with great circumspection, aud decency re- 
quires of him to put off his clothes and 
The demands of nature being 
discharged, he washes himself with his left 
hand; which, on account of this impure 


fore 


slippers. 


use of it, is never employed iv eating, nor 
allowed to touch the food 
times they must wash, aud what particular 
parts of the body, with the kind of water 
and earth which they must use in purifying, 
and many other observances which de- 
cency prevents me from enumerating, are 
detailed in the ritual of the Brahmans. 
One of their devotees, called Vashista, has 
drawn up a digest of the rules to be follow- 
ed on the occasion, long enough to fill half 
adozeu pages. Amongst his admirers, the 
great King of Lippa is spoken of as one of 
the most zealous. In alludingto the indis- 
pensable use of water to remove the impu- 
rities of nature, it may be remarked that, 
of all the customs of the Europeans so op- 
posite to theirs, there is none that appears 
to the Brahmans so abominable as their 
u eof paper for that purpose ‘They never 
speak of it among themselves but with 
horror, and with expressions of the utmost 
coutempt for those who use it. Many of 
them indeed are unwilling te believe that 
even a European could be guilty of an act 
so abominable. Next in degree, they hold 
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the other European practice of blowing the 
nose, and stuffing the filth, as the Hindus 
say, into their pockets. [ must uot omit to 
police a particular ceremony, which is 
never forgotten by a Brahman, on the ocea- 
sion alluded to; uamely, that of putting the 
Cord over his right ear, which is supposed 
to have the virtue of purifying from cor- 
poreal stains. According to the principles 
iid down in their writings, the water, the 
Vedas, the sun, the moon, and the air, are 
i} contained iu the ears of the Brahmans ; 
audit is upon this notion, that in discharg- 
ig the function alladed to, they put the 
cord over the ear, asameaus of purification. 
By the same rale, after sneezing, spitting, 
blowing the nose; after sleep, or bemg ib 
tears, and in many similar cases, they sel- 
dom fail to touch the right ear in order to 
purify themselves from the uncleanness 
which these acts occasion. We have be- 
fore observed that exterior cleanness of the 
body, kept up in the Tlindu way, is a 
higher recommendation than any other 
quality whatever. Greatness and dignity 
are supposed to exist wherever it Is con- 
spicuous. ‘This feeling has led to the study 
and invention of a thousand minute and 
trifling practices, which are more systema- 
tically pursued by the Brahmans than by 
the other casts: and it is upon this superi- 
ority that they chiefly plume themselves, 
and think themselves entitled to look with 
contempt on all that neglect it. After 
obeying the mandate of nature, the vext 
care of the Grihastha Brahman is to wash 
his month, This is no trifling matter to 
him. The care with which he must select 
the little bit of wood with which he rubs 
his teeth, the choice of the tree he must 
ut it from, the prayer he must address to 
the deities of the woods for permission, and 
many other ceremonies prescribed for the 


oecasion, make a part of the education of 


the Brahmans, and are described at great 
leveth im their books of ceremonies. Uhe 
scrupulous attention with which they per 
form this operation every morning, with a 
piece of wood always fresh cut from the 
tree, leads them to make a comparison very 
uifavourable to the Muropeaus, many of 
whom altogether neglect the practice; and 
those who most regularly adopt it, add to 
the horror of the Hindu, when he sees them 
rubbing their teeth and gums with brushes 
made of the hair of animals, aud using 
them again and again, after being soiled 
with the pollution of the mouth and the 
vliva. Happy is he who, after the clean- 
sng of his mouth, can wash himself in a 
running stream. It is more salutary to 


the soul and the body than the water he 
could find at homepor in a standing pool. 
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An affair of so great importance is neces- 
sarily accompanied with many rites, as 
frivolous in oar eyes as they are indispene 
sable in theirs. One of the most essential 
is to think at that moment of the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Krishia, the Cavery, or any 
otberof the rivers Whose sacred waters pos- 
sess the virtue to efface sin; and then to 
implore the gods that the bath they use 
may be no less available to their souls than 
one of those nobler streams would be. 
While in the water, it Is neeessary to 
keep their thoughts fixed stedfastly upon 
Vishnu and Brahma; and the bathing 
ends by three times taking up handfals of 
water, and, with their faces towards the 
suu, pouring it out in libations to that 
luminary. When he comes out of the 
water, the Grihastha Brahman puts on bis 
clothing; which consists of one piece of 
cloth, uncut, of about a yaid in width and 
three yards in length. It has been al- 
ready soaked ip the water, and thas made 
pure from all the stains it had contracted. 
He then completes bis dress by rubbing 
his forehead with a little of the ashes of 
cow-dung or with paste made of sandal 
wood. [ie then drinks a small quantity ofthe 
water which be has taken out of the river 5 
and the remainder he sprinkles around, 
three times, in honour of all the gods, 
mentioning several of them by name, with 
the addition of the earth, the fire, and the 
deities who preside over the eight cardinal 
points; and he concludes the whole by a 
profound reverence to the whole cirele of 
the gods. It would be tedions to describe 
the variety of gestures and movements 
which the Brahman exhibits in such cases. 
But we may select one particular, namely, 
the signs of the cross, which he distinctly 
makes asa salutation to his head, his belly, 
his right and left shoulders. Vor, after 
saluting all external things he commences 
with the particular salutation of himself 
in detail. Every member has its particu- 
lar salutation, Even the fingers are not 
forgotten, as he touches each of them all 
round with histhumb. All these actions are 
accompanied with prayers. It would now 
seem to be time tor the Brahman to go 
home, after bis leisure has been so long oc- 
cupied with ceremonies; but he has still q 
prayer to offer to the tree Ravi, consecrated 
to Vishnu. He implores the tree to grant 
him remission of his sins, and then walks 
round it seven or fourteen or twenty-one 
times, always increasing by seven. In 
going home, be always takes with him a 
little pitcher of water and some flowers, 
both of which are necassary for the sacri 
fice which he is obliged to offer soon after 
his return to his house. When he enters, 
he must read some of the Puranas, or hear 
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them read. He then makes the Homan ; 
after which he may attend to his private 
affairs. He orders dinner about mid-day. 
This is provided by the women; though 
the ordinary Brahmaus value themselves 
on their skill in cookery. The great object 
here is absolute cleauness in the prepara- 
tion. Many precautions are necessary for 
this. The clothes of the women employed 
must be newly washed, their vesscls fresh 
scoured. ‘The place must be neat, and 
free from dust; and the eyes of strangers 
must not pervade it. While dinner is pre- 
paring, the Brahman returns a second time 
to the river. He bathes again, repeating 
almost all the ceremonies in the same 
order as in the morning. But the anxious 
care is in returning home, lest he should 
happen to touch any thing on the way 
that might defile him; such as by treading 
on a bone, ona bit of leather, or skin, on 
an old rag, broken dish, or any other thing 
of tat nature. Upon these points, how- 
ever, it must be allowed they are not all 
equally scrupulous. This extraordinary 
purity appears to him necessary, on ac- 
count of the sacrifice which he is about to 
offer to the idols which he keeps in his 
house. Every man has them of his own; 
and on the present occasion, the offering 
cansists of flowers, some boiled rice, fruit, 
and a small portion of the dishes provided 
for dinner. What is thus offered is not 
lost, but distributed after dinner, and 
eaten as something sacred. The Brah- 
man being seated on the ground, his wife 
lays before bim a banana leaf, or some 
other leaves sewed together, and sprink- 
ling them ‘with a few drops of water, she 
serves the rice upon this simple cover; 
and, close by it and on the same leaf, the 
different things that have been provided ; 
all of which consist of the simple produc- 
tions of nature, or of cakes. The rice is 
seasoned with a little clarified butter, or a 
kind of sauce, so highly spiced that no Eu- 
ropean palate could eadure its pungency. 
The manner of serving up all this would 
appear very disgusting to us, as it is en- 
tirely performed by the hand; unless 
where the woman, to save ber fingers, is 
obliged to take a wooden spoon. But this 
rarely happens, as the Hindus geuerally 
have their food coid and their drink hot. 
The viands being before him the Brahman 
before he touches them, spriukles some 
drops of water round his plate; but, whe- 
ther to attract the dust that might blow 
over his rice, or whether as 2 sacrificial li 
bation to the food, | kuow not. But, be- 
fore he puts a morse! into his mouth, he 
Jays upou the ground a little of the rice 
and the other things set before him; and 
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this is an offering to the progenitors, and 
their portion of the meal. At length he 
begins to eat; aud he has generally some 
poor Brahmans with him as guests, and, 
more particularly, strangers belonging to 
the cast, if his means permit him to enter- 
tain them. Hospitality is greatly recom- 
mended among the Brahmans; but they 
are bound to exercise it only towards per- 
sous of their own cast. The repast is 
quickly finished, as in swallowing they 
have neither the bones of fish nor of flesh 
to dread. They rise immediately, and 
wash both hands, although one ouly has 
been soiled; for the left being reserved for 
other purposes, as we have alr idy men- 
tioned, cannot even be employed in wash 
ing the right, and the lawful wife of the 
Brahman alone cau pour water over it for 
that purpose. After washing his hands, 
he rinses his mouth twelve times. [ie never 
uses a toothpick; at least he never uses one 
twice, thinking that none but such as are 
inured to filth and beastliness could put up, 
for another occasion, a thing that had once 
touched their mouths and been polluted 
with slaver. T'o procure a good digestion, 
the Brahman, after his meal, chews some 
leaves of basil, that had been some time 
before offered in sacrifice. This is a plant 
consecrated to Vishut; and, if he thinks of 
the famous penitent Agastya while he is 
chewing it, or of the giant Kambhakarna, 
his digestion will be improved, and will 
keep him free from every sort of distemper, 
Before going out upon his affairs, or to visit 
his friends, his wife brings him betel; and 
the interval between dinner and sun-set is 
quite at his disposal. Fle commonly em- 
ploys it in going into company. But, in 
mixing with the world, he is required, 
above all things, to attend to the great pre- 
cept ; never to covet the goods or the wile 
of another man, Such a doctrine, though 
but ill observed, is nevertheless a proof that 
the Hindus have not forgotten the prin- 
ciples of natural morality. 

When the man has finished his repast, 
the wife begins hers, on the same leaf which 
has served him. Asa mark of his atten- 
tion anc kindness, he is expected to leave 
her some fragments of bis food ; and she on 
the other hand, must shew no repuguance 
to eat his leavings. 

About half an hour before sunset, he re- 
turns a third time to the river, and goes 
through nearly the same ceremonies as ou 
the two preceding occasions of that day. 
He then goes home, offers the sacrifice of 
Homam, and reads the Bhagavata, a book 
written in honour of Vishuu, metamor- 
phosed into the person of Krishna, and 
other books of that nature, 
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~he third stage of the Brahmanical 
life is, when satiated with the world, a 
Brahman resolves to retire into the de- 
sert with his wife; he then receives the 
name of Vanaprastha, which signifies, 
an iluhabitant of the wilderness. As 
this order, though once extre».ely nume- 
yous io the Peninsula, is now extinct, 
we shall proceed to notice the fourth aad 
last stage of the Brahmanical life, viz. 
that of Saxnyass?, at which a Brahman 
arrives who devotes himself to a life of 
solitude, without the society of his wife, 
and in a sull bigher degree of seclusion 
than the Vanaprastha, This state, ac- 
cording to the Hindus, is so sublime, 
that it imparts, in a single generation, 
a larger stock of merits, than ten thou- 
sand could produce in any other sphere 
of life; and on the death of a Sannyassi, 
he is supposed to pass immediately to 
the world of Brahma or Vishnu, exempt 
for ever from the penalty of being re- 
born upon earth, and of revolving from 
generation to generation, The Sanny- 
asis are inaugurated with much solemn- 
nity, and bind themselves to a life of 
the most rigid self-denial and contempla- 
tion. 

Want of room alone compels us to 
omit M. Dubois’s account of the religion 
and military system of the Hindus, In 
the course of our labours we have exa- 
mined numerous publications relative tu 
the manwers and opiaions of that singular 
people; bat none has fallen under our no- 
tice, which enters so minutely, and at 
the same time with so much delicacy, into 
their civil institutes and religious tenets, 
as the present work, The translator has 
performed the task assigued him with 
great ability, and the public are under 
no sma!! obligation to the Hon. East In- 
dia Company, for their liberality in per- 
mitting this interesting work to be trans- 
lated and printed, 
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An Argument for construing largely 
the right of an Appelice of Morder to 
insist on trial by battle, and also for 
abolishing Appeals. By E. A. Kendall, 
Esq. F.A.S. 3d edition, 7s. 64. 8vo. 
Baldwin & Co. London. 1818. 


An appeal in common law, is taken 
for a summons or challenge of a mur- 
Von. VIII. No, 43. Lit. Pan, N.S. April. 





derer, by a person who had an interest 
in the party killed. The process in such 
a suit is, for the appellant to summons 
or appeal the defendant ; who may call 
for a trial by battle, and throw down a 
glove as a challenge to the appellant. If 
the latter accept such challenge, and 
take up his glove, both parties are put 
to their oaths, the appellee or defendant 
swearing that he is innocent of the mur- 
der with which he is charged, and offer- 
ing to prove it by his body, as the Court 
shall award, The appellant also swears 
that the appellee did commit the murder, 
and engages to prove the same against 
him by his body, as the Court shall 
award, A day and place are then to be 
assigned for the trial by battle, and the 
list being duly prepared, the Court is to 
proceed, in state, from Westminster 
Hall, at sun-rise, there to witness the 
combat, which is to last, either till the 
stars appear in the evening, or until 
one of the combatants yield or is defeat- 
ed. If the appellee be so far vanquished 
that he cannot or will not fight any 
longer, he may be adjudged to be 
hanged: but if he can maintain the 
fight until the stars appear, he shall 
have judgment to be quit of the appeal. 
If, ov the contrary, the appellant yield, 
the appellee shall recover his damages, 
and may plead his aequittal in bar of 
a subsequent indictment or appeal, and 
the appellant shall, for his perjury, lose 
his deberam legem. The combatants are 
to be bare-headed and bare-legged from 
the knee downwards, and bare in the 
arms to theelbows; and are to be armed 
only with batons or staves, an ell long, 
and four-corner targets, 

This mode of trial by battle has of 
late excited much attention, in conse- 
quence of its being demanded by Abra- 
ham hornton, on being appealed by 
William Ashford, of the murder of Mary 
Ashford, his sister, for which murder 
Thoruton was tried at the Warwick Sum- 
mer Assizes, in 1817, and acquitted, 
after a long trial of twelve hours and a 
half. To this demand of Thornton, 
Ashford counterpleaded, that the ap- 
pellee ought noi to be permitted to wage 
battle, because, both before and after 
the time of issue of the appeal brought, 
there were, and still are, violent pre. 
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sumptions and strong proofs of his guilt: 
and to this counterplea, Thornton has put 
in a replication, in which, after protest- 
ing against its insufficiency, he sets 
forth the still more strong and violent 
presumptions in favour of his innocence, 
arising from his acquittal by the jury, 
and prays that he may be admitted to 
wage battle with the appellant. 

Such is a brief outline of the cireum- 
stances of the case, that has produced 
Mr. Kendall’s argument; in which he 
has contended most ably in favour of a 
liberal construction of the right of an 
appellee of murder to insist on trial by 
battle, and also that such appeals ought 
to be abolished. His disquisition js 
written with much vigour, and evinces 
great research. Nothing that can illus- 
trate this obscure subject, seems to have 
escaped his notice; and the historian 
and legal antiquary may derive no small 
information from his labours. Among 
the various cases of appeals, hoth Bri- 
tish and foreign, which our author’s in- 
dustry has brought to light, we have 
been struck with the following anecdote 
of an occurrence in France, during the 
reign of Louis VIII, The story, he 
very justly remarks, will be the more 
acceptable to the general reader, because 
it is that, which, with much alteration, 
has been lately wrought into a theatrical 
entertainment, under the ttle of The 
Forest of Bondy ; or, the Dog of Mon- 
targis. 

The fame of an English dog has been 
deservedly transmitted to posterity by a 
monumeut in basso-relievo, which still re- 
mains on the chimney-piece of the grand 
hall, at the castle of Mountargis in France. 
The sculpture, which represents a dog 
fighting with a champion, is explained by 
the following uarrative. 

“Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of 
family and fortune, travelling alone through 
the forest of Bondi, was murdered, and 
buried under a tree. His dog, an English 
blood-hound, would not quit his master’s 
grave for several days; till at length, com- 
pelled by hunger, he proceeded to the 
house of an intimate friend of the unfortu 
nate Aubri's, at Paris, and by his melan 
choly howling seemed desirous of express- 
ing the loss they had both sustained. He 
repeated his cries, ran to the door, looked 
back to see if any one followed him, re- 
tarned to his master's friend, pulled him by 





the sleeve, and with dumb eloquence en- 
treated him to go with him, 

“ The singularity of all these actions of 
the dog, added to the circumstance of his 
coming there without his master, whose 
faithful companion he had always been, 
prompted the company to follow the au- 
mal, who coudacted them to a tree, where 
he renewed his howl, scratching the earth 
with his feet, significantly entreating them 
to search that particular spot. Accord- 
ingly, on digging, the body of the unhappy 
Aubri was found. 

“Some time after, the dog accidentally 
met the assassin, who is styled, by all the 
historians that relate this fact, the Cheva- 
lier Macaire; when, instantly seizing him 
by the throat, he was with great difficulty 
compelled to quit his prey. 

“In short, whenever the dog saw the 
chevalier, he continued to pursue and at- 
tack him with equal fury. Such obsti- 
nate virulence in the animal, confined only 
to Macaire, appeared very extraordinary, 
especially to those who at once recollected 
the dog’s remarkable attachment to his 
master, and several instances in’ which 
Macaire’s envy and hatred to Aubri de 
Mondidier had been couspicuous. 

“ Additional circumstances created sus- 
picion; and at length the affair reached 
the royal ear. The kivg (Louis VIIL.) ac- 
cordingly sent for the dog, who appeared 
extremely gentle till he percetved Macaire, 
in the midst of several noblemen; when he 
ran fiercely towards him, growling at and 
attacking him as usual. 

“ The king, struck with such a collec- 
tion of circumstantial evidence against 
Macaire, determined to refer the decision 
to the chance of Battle ; in other words, he 
gave orders for a Combat between the 
chevalier aud the dog. The lists were ap- 
pointed in the Isle of Notre Dame, then an 
uninclosed, uninhabited place; Macaire’s 
weapon being a great cudgel. 

“ The dog had an empty cask allowed 
for his retreat, to enable him to recover 
breath. Every thing being prepared, the 
dog no sooner found himself at liberty, than 
he ran round his adversary, avoiding bis 
blows, and menacing him on every side, 
till his strength was exhausted; then, 
springing forward, he griped him by the 
throat, threw him on the ground, and 
obliged him to confess his guilt, in the 
presence of the king and the whole court. 
In consequence of which the chevalier, 
after a few days, was convicted upon his 
own acknowledgmont, and beheaded on 3 
scaffold in the Isle of Notre Dame.” 

The above recital is translated from 
‘ Mémoires sur les Duels ;’ and is cited by 
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many critical writers, particularly Julius 
Scaliger, and Montfaucon. Montfaucon 
pas given an engraved representation of 
the sculpture of the Combat, mentioned 
above 

This work is ornamented with a cu- 
rious engraving, representing a judicial 
combat, 1m an appeal of robbery, in the 
time of Henry TIL. of which the orginal 
drawing is still preserved in the Record 
Office of the Tower of London: and an 
appendix is subjoined, containing re- 
ports of proceedings in appeals of mur- 
der, and of trial by baitle in a writ of 
right, together with an interesting de- 
bate in the House of Commons (April 
29, 1774), concerning the abolition of 
appeal of murder in the British North 
American colonies. 








Memoirs of Madame Manson, expla- 
natory of her conduct on the trial for 
the assassination of M. Pualdes, Written 
by Herself. 
12mo. 5s.6d. Baldwin and Co. London. 
1518. 

As the trial of the assassins of M. 
Fualdes is, for the second time, before 
a French tribunal, these memoirs of a 
woman of strong feelings and romantic 
turn of mind, (who was a material wit- 
ness on that trial,) will be read with 
much interest. They are calculated to 
enforce an impressive moral lesson, shew- 
ing into what difficulties aud peril a per- 
son may be plunged by a single devia- 
tion from trath. The translator has 
executed his task in a very respectable 
manner, and has added an abstract of 
the trial, together with other particu- 
lars, which are necessary to elucidate 
the events referred to in the memoirs. 


Translated from the French. 





The Melksham Guide: containing an 
account of the Saline Aperient and Cha. 
lybeate Spa, &c. &c. To which is added 
a Descriptive Account of the Town, 
principal Seats, Antiquities, &e. within 
twenty miles. 12mo. Ward, Melksham. 
Lackington and Co. London, 

This is one of the best compiled local 
guides we have seen. It is very neatly 
printed. The materials are well selected, 
and much useful information is here 
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condensed into a small compass. Thé 
book is embellished with two neat en- 


gravings. 
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Literary Register. 
_ 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The Rev. Stephen Weston is preparing 
some account of an excavation of a Roman 
‘Town in Champagne, discovered in 1772; 
with a journey by Lausanne to Mont Sim- 
plou, and through Geneva to Mont Blane. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. John Britton is preparing a chrono- 
logical illustration of the Ancient Archi- 
tecture of Great Britain, intended to form 
a supplement to the Architectaral Anti- 
quities, but will constitute an independent 
work, 

Mr. J. Gwilt, author of a Treatise on 
the Equilibrium of Arches, has long been 
engaged ou a translation of Vitruvius, which 
will shortly appear. [le is also preparing 
uotices of the Buildings and Architects of 
italy, arranged for the reference of the 
traveller and the architect. 

Harly in April will be published, in im- 
perial folio, (dedicated by permission to 
His R. H. the Prince Regent, and to the 
{Jon. the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Customs ;) Plans, Elevations, and Sections, 
of Buildings Public and Private, executed 
in various parts of England, &c. including 
the plans and details of the New Custom 
House, London, with descriptions. By 
David Laing, F.S. A. Architect and Sur- 
veyor tothe Board of Customs. This work 
contains fifty-nine plates, engraved by the 
best Artists, aud printed by Bensley and 
Sons, on imperial paper, making a hand- 
some volume in large folio: price, to sub- 
scribers, £4. 4s. in boards. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Rev. T. F, Dibdin is preparing for 
publication, in two imperial octavo vo- 
lumes, Aides Althorpianz, or a descriptive 
catalogue of the pictures, and a portion of 
the library of Earl Spencer, at Althorpe. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Paris is printing, at the request of 
the Geological Society of Coruwall, a 
Memoir of the Life and Scientific Labours 
of the late Rev. Wm. Gregor. 

Mr. _ *igaua is engaged on a transla. 
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tion from the Greek of Jamblichus’ Life of | 
Pythagoras, and of the Pythagovie Ethica- 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Fragm 
by Sto 

The first vember of a General Beclesi- 
astical Diogrephy,arranged chronologically, 


in the Doric dialect, oreserved 


to form a connected history of the Chris 
tian Church, will be peblished ou the tst 
of May, 151s. 

COMMERC! 

Double Entry by Single !a uew method 
of Book-keeping, “applicable to all kinds 
of business, and exemplified in five sets of 
books. By I. W. Croulielm. In one vol. 
Alo. 

The Commerce of the World; contain- 
ing a geographical description of the priu- 
cipal cities and seaport towns, with thei 
weiglits, measures, and monies, reduced 
tothe Bugiish standard; the courses of ex- 
change, and the operation thereo’; the im 
ports and exports of the prvcipel places, 
their duties and drawbacks ; with pro forma 
invoices and siles from real trausactions of 
business. By the Editor of the Commer 
cial Dictionary. 8vo 

EDUCATION. 

A Treatise on Algebra, for the use of 
schools, upon the plan of Walkingame's 
Arithmetic, and intended as a sequel to thet 
popular work, will soon appear, 

The Ladies’ Encyclopedia; in one vo- 
lume; being an introduction to those 
branches of scteuce essential in the educa- 
tion of young females, comprehending 
chronology, ancient history, geogrephy, 
drawing, music, dancing, &c. from the 
French of Madame de la Memardiere, 
author of Moral Philosophy and Mytho- 
logy, for young ladies, with considerable 
additions. 

A Week's Holidays at Home; or, the 
Townly Family; in one volume: being a 
collection of original stories for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of youth; containing 
alsoa morning aud evening bymn for every 
day in the week. By R. 44————h, with 
an engraving on wood attached to each 
subject, by Branston, from original designs 
by Brooke. 

J.C. Tarver, master of the French and 
Italian languages, at Macclesfield Free 
School, will publish, in an octavo volume, 
Un Dictionnaire des Verbes Francais, in- 
diquant leurs differens regimes. 

The publication of the Regent's Edition 
of the Latin Classics, (somewhat retarded 
of late, by the aspect of the times,) will 
henceforth be prosecuted with vigour, in- 
dustry, aud perseverance. Livy and Sal- 
Just are now in the press, under the edito- 
rial superintendence of Dr. J. Carey, to 





whom the public are already indebted for 
the Horace, Catallus, Tibullus, Propertias, 
Martia’®, Cesar, Tacitus cond 
edition of the Varga icula, 
receaty pulvaishe 
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Ii the press, the Bagish and French 
wd Freneh and Bogtish Cambist; or Tables 
of Exchenge frou one fai i0 a million 
pounds sterling, and from one denter to a 
million Jivres. By Johu tlenry Brohier, 
late soperintendent of the Touionuese Kmi- 
grants. ‘To be comprised in one portable 
volume 


HISTORY. 

A View of the State of Euvope daring 
the midd'e ges. By Henry Haliam, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. 

‘Phe Civil History of Rome to the time 
of Augustus. By Licary Banks, Esq. M. P. 
2 vols. royal Svo. 

Rogerson’s edition of the History of the 
Wars from the French Revolution to the 
Batile of Waterloo. With plates, in two 
closely printed volumes, Svo. price 20s. in 
boards. 

MEDICINE. 

Mr. Curtis has in the press, an introduc- 
tory Lecture to his Course ou the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Diseases of the Ear, as 
delivered at the Royal Dispensary. 

Dr. Spier willsoon publish general Views 
relating to the Stomach, its fabric, fune- 
tions, &c. in a small volume. 

In a few days will be published, the 
Anniversary Oration delivered before the 
Medical Society of London, on Monday 
the 9th of March, by Dr. Uwins. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Mr. W. Pybus, author of a Manual of 
Useful Knowledge, will soon publish, the 
Amusing Companion, containing philoso 
phical amusements and entertaiving recre- 
ations for young persons. 

Mrs. ‘Taylor, of Ougar, has a work in 
the press, ov the reciprocal Duties of Pa- 
rents and Children. 

Dr. J. P. Estlin is printing, in two oc- 
favo volumes, Familiar Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy. 

A complete System of English Country 
Dancing; in two volumes, By Thomas 
Wilson, Dancing-master, from the King’s 
Theatre, Opera House. 

Mr. Bumpus has in the press, a small 
pocket volume on the Police of the Metro- 
polis; more particularly descriptive of the 
means made use of by knaves of every de- 
gree to cheat the unwary, to rob, and 
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perhaps) murder the unprotected, and to 
nake a prey of the unsuspecting. Com- 
piled from the verbal communications, as 
well as the police examinations of the ae- 
torsin the scenes described, aud interspersed 


with 160 cases, and frequent specimens of 


the slang language, as now used. It will 
be entitied the London Guide, and pro- 
mises to become a fil companion tothe Pic- 
ture of London. 

Early in the month of April will be pub- 
lished, in Svo. The Beauties of Sincerity; 
or, Selections from various printed Ser- 
mous, indited with heart-felt love, and de- 
livered with sincere affection from the pal- 
pit By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Chester, the Rev. Drs. Kaye, Chalmers, 
Collyer, Rev, Messrs. S. Crowther, Whiie, 
Altey, Bowerbank, Bartlett, Aspland, 
Cunnivgham, Fenwick, &c. upon the 
death of H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales and Saxe Cobourg. Selected by 
Robert Huish, Esq. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Speedily will be published, the Report 
of a Committee of the Linnean Society ot 
New England, relative to a large Marine 
Serpent, seen near Cape Aun, Massachu- 
setts, in August, 1817. 

NOVELS. 

Miss Croker'’s novel intitled the Question 
Who is Anna? is in the press, and will be 
ready very soon. 

The Exile of Scotland, a tale; and the 
Adventures of Edward Woitley; written 
inthree volumes by William Wortley, peu- 
sioner, Gloucestershire. 

The Fudge Family in Paris; in a series 
of letters from Phil. Fudge, Esq. Miss 
Biddy Fudge, Mr. Bob, Fudge, &c.  Edi- 
ted by Thomas Brown the Younger, au- 
thor of the T'wopeuny Post Bag. 

Mrs. Isaacs, authoress of fales of To- 
day, has a romance in the press, which 
will appear early in May, 

Mrs. Richardson is translating from the 
French ofsMadame de Sousaz, the interest 
ing tale of Eugenie et Matilde. 

POU TRY. 

The fourth aud Jast Canto of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, with considerable 
notes, Comprising observations upon socicty, 
literature, &c. collected during his travels 
and resideuce abroad. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 

The Lord of the Bright City, a poem. 
By H. WH. Milman, M.A Fellow of Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, author of Fazio, Svo. 

Mr. Keats will publish ia the present 
month, Eudymiou, a poem. 

Mr. Haziett’s Lectures on English Poetry, 
delivered at the Surry Institution, will ap- 
pear in a few days, 
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Dr. Robert Anderson has in the press, 
an edition of the Sugar Cane and other 
poems, by the late Dr. Granger, with 
some account of his life and literary pur- 
suits. 

Poems, Latin, Greek, and Eugiish, with 
on account of the adininistration of go- 
vernment in Eugland during the King's 
minority, by Nicholas 'fardinge, Esq. col- 
lected by his sou George Hardinge, Esq. 
will soon appear ia an octavo volume, 

Shortly wiil be published, in one volame 
octavo, a Poem occasioned by the Cessation 
of Peblic Mourning for Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Charlotte Augusta, together 
with sonnets and other productions, By 
Mrs. B. Looper. 

THEOLOGY. 

Ou the first of May will be published, 
an Jiutrodnction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptarcs 
Yhomos Hartwell Lorne, A.M. 
larve volumes Svo. clos: iy printed, aud il- 
lustrated with maps, and fac-similes of bib- 
lical manuscripts. 

This work, on which the author has 
been engaged for many years, ts offered to 
bible readers, generally, aud to biblical 
students and divines in particular, as a ma- 
nual of what is most valuable in sacred li- 
terature, digested fromthe Jabours of the 
most eminent biblical criiics, both British 
and Foreign, and is divided into three parts, 

Part I. Contains a view of the geogra- 
phy of Palestine, aud of the political, re- 
ligious, moral, and civil state of the Jews, 
illustrating the principal events recorded in 
the Old and New Testamect. 

Parr II. Is appropriated to the interpre- 
tation of the scriptures, comprehending an 
investigation of the different seuses of 
scripture, literal, spiritual, 2ud typical, 
with criteria for ascertaining aud deter- 
mining them—the signification of words 
and phrases. general rujes for mvestigating 
them; enphatic words, rules for the inves- 
tigation of emphases, and particularly of 
the Greek artic’ —the subsidiary meaus for 
ascertaining the sense of scripture. viz. 
the original languages of scripture; the 
kindred dialects; antient: versious the 
scriptures, with critical ud bibl: ical 
notices of their several editions; aucdogy 
of scripture or parallel passages; sulcs for 
ascertaining and ay plying them; scho..+ and 
glossires; the snbject matter, coutext, 
scope, 10 ohelogy of fiith-- the figurative 
language of seripture—on recouening the 
“pparent contradictions Mm rip ture—on 
the quotations from the | Pesioment in 
the New, presenting Ww to! i} the 
quotations; shewipg first, tive 
agreement with the tlebrew @: the 
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Septuagint; and secondly, whether they 
ere prophecies cited as literally fulfilled ; 
prophecies typically or spiritually applied ; 
prophecies accommodated ; simple allusions 
to the Old Testament; apocryphal pas- 
sages; and passages from profane authors 
quoted in the New Testament.—These dis- 
cussions are followed by the application of 
the preceding principles, for ascertaining 
the various senses of scripture, to the his- 
torical interpretation of the sacred writ- 
ings; the interpretation of scripture-mira- 
cles; the spiritual or mystical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; the interpretation o@f 
types; of the doctrival and moral parts of 
scripture ; of the promises and threatenings 
of scripture; aud to the practical reading 
of the Bible; observations on commenta- 
tors, with rules for consulting them to the 
best advantage. 

Under each head or section are intro- 
duced very numerous references to the 
scriptures - and throughout the work re- 
ferences are also made to the most ap- 
proved writers on every topic discussed, 1 
order to assist the further researches of the 
studions. 

Parr Ill. Treats on the analysis of the 
scriptures, in two books. 

Boox I. Ou the Old Testament, com 
prises a short account of the sacred canon, 
ifs antient and modern divisions, and En- 
glish translations of the scriptures—obser- 
vations on the Pentateuch, proofs of its 
authenticity, and a vindication of it from 
the exceptions and misrepreseutations of 
Dr. Geddes and others—critical prefaces to 
each book, and also to the historical books 
of the Old Testament, arranged under the 
following heads, viz.—1. Tithke—2. Author 
—3. Date—4. General Argument—5. Scope 
—6. Prophecies or ‘Types of the Messiah 
(if any) mentioned in each book—7. Sy- 
nopsis of its coutents, exhibiting them at 
one view onan improved plan—8s. Obser- 
vations on difficult topics occurring in any 
book,—On the poetry of the Hebrews ; 
observations for better understanding the 
productions of the Hebrew poets ; similar 
critical prefaces to each of the poetical 
books. —On the prophetical books of the 
Old Testament, iwcluding an account of 
the various kinds of prophets mentioned tu 
the scriptures; nature of prophetic inspira- 
tion ; structure of prophetic poesy ; num- 
ber and order of the prophetic books; 
rules for ascertaining the sense, and for the 
interpretation of the prophetic writings ; 
critical prefaces to each of the prophetical 
books, which are arranged in the order of 
time when the prophets respectively flou- 
rished, viz.—I. Prophets who lived before 
the Babylonian captivity—2. Proj hets who 





lived near to or during the captivity: and 
8. Prophets who flourished after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon.—On the apo- 
eryphal books, with critical prefaces to 
each, briefly exhibiting an account of its 
title, date, in what language originally 
written, its argument, scope, and synopsis. 

Book II. On the New Testament, con- 
tains au account of its cauon, genuineness, 
and inspiration, together with critical pre- 
faces to each of the historical books, com- 
prising—1. [ts Tithe—2. Author—3, Date 
—4. Canonical Authority—5. Argument 
—6. Scope—7. Synopsis—8. Observations 
on its style. Ou the epistles in the New 
Testament, arranged in the order of time 
wheu they were respectively composed, 
with similar critical prefaces. — On the 
apocalypse, with a like preface.—Notice 
of the apocryphal writings ascribed to the 
apostles. 

A copious appeudix will be subjoined ; 
comprehending, 

1. An account of the Jewish caleudar, 
in which the various festivals are intro- 
duced; together with the state of the wea- 
ther in Palestine in various seasons of the 
year. 

2. A list of commentators and biblical 
critics of eminence, with bibliographical 
and critical notices of each, extracted from 
authentic sources. 

$. Rules for the bettcr understanding of 
Hebraisms 

1. A critical account of the principal 
manuscripts of the Old and New Testa- 
wets, 

5. A critical notice of the principal edi- 
tions of the Old aud New Testameuts. 

6. Observatious on various readings ; 
with a digest of the chief rules for weigh- 
ing and applying them. 

7. An abstract of profane oriental his- 
tory, from the time of Soloman to the Ba- 
bylonian captivity; illustrating the history 
of the Hebrews as referred to in the pro- 
phetic writings, and including historical 
notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, 
Persian, and Egyptian empires. 

8. ‘Tables of the weights and measures 
mentioned in the Bible, together with 
chronological and other tables, necessary 
to facilitate the study of the holy scriptures. 

Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine 
of the Gospel, and Sebellian Unitarianism, 
shewn to be “ the God-denying Apostacy.” 
In a connected series of letters. By the 
Rev. William Hales, D, D. rector of Kil- 
lesandra, &e. In 2 vols, 8vo. the second 
edition, corrected and enlarged. 

The Rev. John Marriott, of Exeter, has 
a volume of Sermons nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mr. W. Hargrove will soon publish, in 
two octavo volumes, a History of York, 
comprising the valuable part of Drake's 
Eboracum, and much new matter. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke has in the press, in a 
4to. volume, with numerous engravings, 
Travels through Denmark, Sweden, &e. 
with a description of Petersburg, during 
the tyranny of Emperor Paul, being the 
third and last part of the author's Travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

An English translation is in the press of 
Voyage a I'Embouchure de Ja Mer Noire, 
par Lieut. General Comte Andreossy, in an 
8vo. volume, with maps and plates. 

Mr. B. O'Reilly, who took a voyage to 
Davis’ Straits, as surgeon of a whale-ship, 
in 1817, will soon publish, Observations 
on Greenland and the adjacent seas, in a 
4to. volume, with engravings. 

In the press, A Journey through Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in the 
years 1813 and 1814. With remarks on 
the marches of Alexander, and the retreat 
of the ten thousand. By John Macdonald 
Kenneir, Esq. with an original map, illus- 
trative of the marches of Alexander, Xeuo- 
phon, Julian, and Eeraclius, engraved by 
Arrowsmith. S8vo. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy, in Illustra- 
tion of, and with references to, the text of 
Addison, Fustace, and Forsyth, from draw- 
ings made on the spot, in the years 1816 
and 1817. By James Hakewell, architect. 
To be engraved in the best manner by G. 
Cooke, J. Pye, Scott, Landseer, A.R.A. 
Fittler, A-R.A. Midciman, Hollis, Haye, 
Byrne, and Moses. Imperial 4to. Part I. 
(to be completed in 12 parts) will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of April, containing three 
highly-finished engravings, with two ont- 
line engravings, price 18s. 

A new Picture of Rome ; or, an interest- 
ing Itinerary, containing a general descrip- 
tion of the monuments and most distin- 
guished works in Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, both ancient and modern, 
and its environs. By Marien Vasi, Roman 
Antiquary of the Etruscan Academy of 
Cortona, &c. embellished with numerous 
views of public buildings, and a large 
plan ef Rome. 

In the press, the Traveller’s Guide down 
the Rhine, minutely describing the modes 
of conveyance, the picturesque scenery, 
and every other object that can interest a 
stranger, or facilitate his journey. Illus- 
trated by alarge and correct map of the 
Rhine. By A. Schreiber, Historiographer 
fo H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Baden. 
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A new Picture of Brussels and its En- 
virons; or, au accurate description of every 
object that can interest the stranger both 
in the city and its vicinity. By J. B. Rom- 
berg. New edition, with seven beautiful 
engravings, and a Jarge plan of Brussels. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Delineations of the City of Pompeii, en- 
graved by W. B. Cooke, from accurate 
drawings made in the year 1817. By Ma- 
jor Cockburn, of the Royal Artillery. 
Printed in folio, similar in size to Stewart's 
Athens, the first part, containing 16 finish- 
ed plates and 7 outlines £4. 4s., proof 
impressions £6. 6s.; proofs on India paper 
(25 copies only) £8. 8s. ‘To be completed 
in four parts. 

FINE ARTS. 

An aquatinta engraving ofa Desigu for a 
Cenotaph, to the Memory of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
and Saxe Cobourg, with a view of Clare- 
mont in the distance. Size of the plate 
20 inches by 15. Price, plain, 10s, colour- 
ed 15s. coloured and mounted 20s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 

for 1818. Vol. 2, 8vo. 15s. boards. 


EDUCATION. 

The First Elements of Arithmetic; or, 
the Teacher and Scholar's Assistant, prac- 
tically arranged in lessons, and expressly 
designed for classes; comprisiug the four 
simple rules, viz. addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, combined into 
one sum, and taught in one operation, and 
now in use at Christ’s Hospital, in twelve 
series, ‘To which is prefixed, the introdue- 
tory rule of numeration and notation. By 
George Reynolds, writing-master, Christ's 
Hospital. 

HISTORY 

An account of the War in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France, from the year 1808 to 1814 
inclusive, illustrated by plates. By Lieut. 
Col. J.T. Jones, Royal Engineers, Svo- 
15s. boards. 

LAW. 

An Inquiry into the Question, Whether 
the Freeholders of the Town and County of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne are entitled to vote 
for Members of Parliament for the county 
of Northumberland? By John Trotter 
Brockett. Svo. 2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery 
are produced or prevented by our Present 
System of Prison Discipline, illustrated by 
Description of the Borough Compter, 
Tothill-fields, the gaols at St. Albans and 
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Guildford, the gaol at Bury, the Maison de 
Force at Ghent, the Philadelphia Prison, 
the Peneteutiary at Millbank, and the pro- 
ceedings of the !.adies Committee at New- 
gate. By Viuouias Fowell Buxton. 8vo. 
5s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or, Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 
neous Literature Conducted by David 
Brewster, L.L.D. Vol. 12, part 1, £1 Is. 
boards, roy al paper, with proofs £2. 12s. 6d. 

The Horse Owuer'’s Guide, containing 
valuable information on the managemeut 
and care of the diseases incident to Lorses ; 
more particularly that very fatal disease 
called Glanders; with many esteemed re- 
cipes. By Thomas Smith, late veterinary 
surgeon to the 24 Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

An Address tv the Honourable Commit- 
tee for the Relief of Distressed Seamen ; 
containing the outline of an effectual plan 
for that purpose, pointing out defects 
in the payment of seamen's wages, and in 
the manner of taking sea apprentices. To 
which are added, a few interesting remarks 
on, and a list of the errors in, the Nautical 
Almanacks for the years 1818, !819, and 
1830. Also directions for the use of the 
sea or marive barometer and thermometer, 
including a curious table for the use of those 
who are in possession of mountain barome- 
ters, and another shewing the probable 
length of passage from Caicutta, toand from 
the principal ports in India. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Corn Table, shewing at one view the 
several proportionate values, at any prac- 
tical given rate, of a stone, a Liverpool pay 
able bushel, aod a quarter, of any kind of 
grain, and of every variety of weight, from 
$2 to 63 Ib. per bushel, inclusive. ‘To 
which are added, a comparative view of 
the Euglisb, Scotch, and French standard 
measures; aud a table, shewing the exact 
proportion which the various Scotch local 
bills bear to the Winchester quarter. By 
Charles Scott, 3s, 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND HORTICULTURE. 

Index Testaceologicus, or a Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Fereign, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean System, with the 
Latin and English, and references to figures 
and places where found. By W. Wood, 
F.R.S. and L.S. 8vo. Qs. 

Transactions of the Herticn!tural Society 
of London, Part 1, of volume II. £1. Is. 

NOVELS, 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happiness. A 
serious novel, selected (with additional 
Conversations) from the works of Heury 
Brooke, Esq. By a Lady. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Soldiers of Venezuela, a tale. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 








Secrets in every Mansion, or the Sur. 
geon’s Memorandum Book. By Anne of 
Swansea. In 5 vols. 12mo. £1, 7s. 6d, 
boards. 

POETRY. 

Poems By Arthur Brooke, Esq. of Can 
terbury. Iu foolscap 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Beppo, a Venetian story In $vo. price 
3s. Od. 

Religio Clerici, a Churchman’s epistle, 
In 8vo. price 3s. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea, Death on the Pale Horse, and other 
poems. lu 8vo. price 5s. 

Poems written by Somebody, most res- 
pectfully dedicated to Nobody, and intended 
for Every Body who can read, Foolscap 
8vo. Ss. 6d, boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A General Index to the Matters con- 
tained in the Notes to the Family Bible, 
lately published under the direction of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
kdge. In 4to. on medium paper 3s. and ou 
royal 6s. 

A Sermou preached before the President, 
Vice-presidents, and the Committee of the 
City of London National Schools, at the 
parish church of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, 
on Sunday, 15th of February, 1818 By 
the Rev. Josiah Thomas, M. A. Archdea- 
con of Bath, 8vo. Is. 

The Protestant Reformation of the Six. 
teenth Century, briefly celebrated, as a 
motive to national gratitude. By the Rev. 
C. E. De Coetlogon, A. M. with a full- 
length portrait of Martin Luther. 8vo. 5s 
boards. 

The Scriptural Unity of the Churches 
of Christ illustrated and recommended: 
A Sermon, preached in College street cha- 
pel, Edinburgh, on the eveniug of ‘Thurs- 
day the 8th of May, 1817, ou Occasion of 
the Fifth Anuual Meeting of the Congre- 
gatioual Union of Scotland. By Ralph 
Wardlaw. S8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Series of Discourses, recommending 
and enforcing stedfastuess in the Christian 
religion. By W. Pendred,8vo. price 5s. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels through some parts of Germany, 
Poland, Moldavia, and Turkey. By Adam 
Neale, M. 1D. late physician to the British 
embassy at Constantinople, and physician 
to the forces. Illustrated by eleveu co- 
loured plates, 4to. £2. 2s boards. 

The Narrative of an Expedition to ex- 
plore the River Naire, usually called Congo, 
in South Africa, in 1816, under the direc- 
tion of Capt. J. K. Tuckey, R.N. Pab- 
lished by permission of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. With four- 
teen plates. 4to. £2, 2s. boards. 
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Yellou Dye. 


A chemist of Copenhagen has discovered 
a brilliant yellow matter for dyeing, in 


potatoe tops. The mode of obtaining it is, | 


by cutting the top when in flower, and 


bruising and pressing it to extract the | 


juice. Linen or woollen soaked in this 
liquor dnring forty-eight hours takes a fine, 
solid, and permanent yellow colour. If the 
cloth be afterwards plunged in a blue dye, 
it then acquires a beautiful permanent green 
colour 

France. 

The Tradesmen and Artizans at Paris, 
have presented to the king a Request and 
Memorial on the necessity of re-establish- 
ing the Corps de Marchands and the Com- 
munities of Arts and Trades. [It was 
presented in form September 16, 1817, 
by a Committee, assisted by M. Levacher- 
Duplessis, their counsel. And thus it 
should seem, that while every well in- 
formed mind in England is doubtful 
on the advantages of privileged bodies, 
aud wishes their cessation, these Parisian 
Masters are intent on reviving them, and 
closing up the avenues to distinetiou by 
success, against individuals. By such con 
trary reasonings are mankind itfluenced. 

Inpirs Easr. 
Literary imposition detected. 

In a study so new as the languages of 
judia, and affording such very insufficient 
assistance to Europeans as the ancieut Jan- 
guages of India afford, no wonder can be 
occasioned by the errors and misconcep 
lions of those who first adventure their 
researches. The religious prejudices of 
the Brahmins have but lately given way 
before the solicitude of those whom they 
cannot but consider as intruders,—intru 
ders who had no good purposes to apswer 
in pressing their desire for acquaintance 
with the sacred books,and the rituals of the 
Hindoo religion Brabminical prise re 
fused to draw aside the veil that concealer 
the ancient mysteries; and Brahbminica 
craft contrived to delude the best tiforae 
Europeans Of this the imposition su 
fered, by Major Wilford on the subject o 
the curse of Noah is a striking instance. 
But, beside these causes of error, strangers 
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| —as all the literati of Europe must he— 
however learned at home, were exposed to 
| mistake, by accepting as original what 

were translations only; aud by misappre- 


thas might have preceded them ia 


| 
sue 
wmilar enquirtes. Of this a recent disco- 
| very presents ev idence that cannot be too 
strongly insisted on, or too geuerally 
known. 

It has always be in oceasion of won- 
der, not without suspicion, by what means 
M. Anqueti] du Perron obtained his know- 
ledge of Brahminical literature ; and how 
he should become master of what infor- 
mation he communicated to the Public in 
his costly Volumes. [n fact, the authenti- 
city, and authority of his Work were 





doubted from its first appearance; nor 
| was it till after Sir William Jones had 
wcknowledged his conviction that M. du 


| 
Perron had really been in India, and that 


| 
he might there have collected the facts he 
stated, that the learned of Britain were 
led to entertain better thoughts of a 
wrifer whom Sir William had formerly 
} opposed. 

The truth appears to be at last deve- 
loped: not by proof of forgery, or of in- 
| tended imposition; but by evidence of 
overweeving confidence misleading the 
judgment; the lively imagination of a 
Frenchman betraying him into a sight of 
what in reality he did not see. It adds 
ove more to the blunders of Voltaire; and 
one more to the detections of the errors 


propagated under his patronage 





Ata Meeting of the Asiatic Society held 
in Calcutta, August 6, 1817, 

An interesting paper was re ad, written 
by Myr. Ellis, communicating a curtous in- 
stance of literary forgery, or rather reli- 
gious imposition. lu 1778 a book was 
printed at Paris, entitled L’tzour Vedam, 
coutaining the exposition of the opmions of 
the Judian priests aud philosophers, and 
said to be translated from the Sauscrit by 
a Bramin. It was said in the preface, that 
the work was originally among the papers 
of M. Barthelemy, a member of council at 
Vondicherry ; that M. Moldave brought a 
copy of it from ludia, and presented it to 
Voltaire, who sent it in 1761, to the library 
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e; the King of France. Voltaire had been 
informed that the chief priest of Chering- 
ham, distinguished for his knowledge oi 
the French Janguage, and the services he 
had performed for the India Company, was 
he translator of the Ezour Vedam, 

I believed it an authente 

A 


tiidu Perron was of the 


and be 


tiie possession Of the 1c MISS 
at Por herry, which are understood 


have belonged to the society of Jesuits 
Besides the Ezour Vedam, there was 
amoug these manuscripts imitations ot 
other three Vedas, each of them in =e 
crit, in the Roman character, and in Frenne! 
Mr. Ellis enters into a philological inves 
tigation of the manuscripts to shew that 
whether the author were a native or 
European, the work must either have ori 
ginated in the provinces of Bengal aud 
Orissa, or have been composed by some one 
who had there Jearned the raudimeuts of the 
Sanscerit. tie then gives a list of the ma- 
huscripls it the possession of the Catholhe 
Phey are 


includes 


missionaries, wud their contents. 
eight ia number. Oue of them 
the divinity of Bramah, and asserts him 
to have been a man in all respects resemb 
ling other humau beings. They are all 
intended to refute the doctrines, and 
shew the absurdity of the ceremonies, 
inculeated by the Bramins. ‘the native 
Christians at Pondicherry are of opinion 
that they were written by Robertus de No- 
bilibus, a near relation of his Holiness Mar- 
cellus the IL. and the nephew of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, auc who foanded the Madura 
mission, about the year 1620. ‘This per- 
sonage appears to be we ll known both to 
Hindoos and Christians, under the Sauserit 
title of ‘Tatwa bod@ha-swami; whose wri- 
tings ov polemical theology are said 

resemble ercatly the coutroversial parts of 
the pseudo Vedas, dist overed by Mr. Ellis. 
That learned geutieman thinks it not im 
probable that the substance of them, as 
they now exist, is from his pen, and that 
they consisted originally, like his works tn 
Tamil, of detached t 
troversial points; and that some other 
hand has since ged them in their pre- 
sept form, unposed on 
transcribed 21 into the Roman cha- 
racter, and translated them into French, 
It is said, however, that the manner, style, 
form, andsubstance, of the pseudo Vedas do 
wot bear the most distant resemblance to 


to 


tises On Various Col 





them a false title, 


the writings whose titles they assume. 
Mr. Ellis gives an elaborate analysis of the 
real \ edas, and compares them particu. 
larly with the forgeries. The whole scope 
of the pseudo Vedas is evidently the des- 
truction of the existing belief of the Hin- 
5, Without regarding consequences, or 
iring whether a blank be substituted for 

vv not. The writings of Ram Mohun 
Koy, seem to be precisely of the same ten- 
dency as the discussions of Robertus de No- 
bilibus, ‘The mission of Madura appears 
io have been founded on the principle of 
concealing from the natives the country 
of the missionaries, aud imposing them on 
the people as belonging to the sacred tribe 
of the Bramins (Romaca Brahmana was 
the title they assumed), and this deception, 
probably, led to many more. 

The paper of Mr. Ellis, of which we have 
ziveu this imperfect report, displays a pro- 
found knowledge of Sanscrit literature, and 
will be read with peculiar interest by the 
criental scholar. 

The same intelligent writer has trans- 
mitted to the society, his able dissertation 
on the Malayalma language, which is spo- 
ken in the southern provinces of Travan- 
core, 

This allusion to the character of Ram 
Mohun Roy (a personage not unknown to 
our readers, Lit. Pax. N.S. Vol. VI. 975, 
V1i. 97,) has produced a statement of the 
principles in which he differs from the 
writer of the pseudo-Vedas. These were 
written to refute the doctrines, and to shew 
the absurdity of the ceremonies practised 
by the Brahmins: whereas Ram Mohun 
Roy proposes to establish the doctrines in 
what he deems their original purity, to 
relieve them from the load of superstitious 
observances subsequently combined with 
them; aud by rejecting idolatry in its va- 
rious forms, to restore the ancient princi- 
That there 
is some necessity for this reformation, our 


ples to their pristine beauty. 


readers will piobably admit, after being 
informed that the number of Idols wor- 
shipped in [ndia amounts to $30,000,000, 
A number which those who first departed 
from the correct principle of the Divine 
Unity, could not anticipate ; nor probably 


even calculate. 


W ORKS PROPOSED, AND WORKS PUBLISHED. 
The Publication of the following Works 
has been encouraged by Government at 
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he recommendation of the Council of the { the accuracy with which ihe vowel points 


College of Fort William, since the period 
of the Disputation held in 1816. 

A Dictionary, English aud Bengali, by 
Ram Comal Sen. ‘This work will contain 
found in the latest Edition of 
Dr. Jehuson’s English Dictionary, with 
a Translation of them iato the Bengali 
Language. 

For words relative to Arts and Sciences, 
of which no adequate interpretation can be 
given in the Translator’s own language, he 
will adopt explanatory Terms takeu from 
the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit. 

The Translator also proposes to give 
acomplete Table of the Systems of Ortho- 
epy for the Bengali Language, adopted by 
Sir William Jones, Dr. Gilchrist, and Mr, 
Forster, together with a short History of 
the Bengali Language. 

In order to render the work more useful, 
the Translator has introdaced most of the 
names of Plants and Herbs of this part of 
the world, together with the terms of the 
Materia Medica of Hindwostan, used by 
Drs. Garey, Buchanan, Roxburgh, &c. 

The work will be printed on Europe 
Printing and Paina Paper, in one volume 
quarto, comprising about 1000 pages. 


the words 


The following Works formerly mention- 
ed in the Discourse of His Excellency the 
Most Noble the Visitor of the College of 
Fort William, have since been completed, 


The Q’moos, or the Ocean; an Arabic 
Dictionary, by Mujdood-Deen Moohum- 
mud-oobno Yakoob, of Feerozabad, col- 
lated with many manuscript copies of the 
work and corrected for the press by Shykh 
Abmud oobno Moohummudin il Ansaree- 
yool Yomunee Yoosh Shirwanee ; a Native 
of Arabia, now employed in the Arabic 
Department of the College of Fort William: 
in two volumes. Calcutta, 1817. 

“Tn preparing this edition for the Press, 
the utmost attention has been paid to accu- 
racy; and the high qualifications of the 
editor, (an Arab by birth,) combined with 
his industry, and the excellence and abun- 
dance of the materials in his possession, 
leave no reason whatever to question that 
accuracy has been geverally attained. His 
materials consisted of eleven manuscript 
copies of the work, (some of them highly 
valuable,) besides many other lexicous, Xc. 
of great though not of equal celebrity ; such 
as the Shumdol Oolloom; the Nehayai Ju- 
zuree; the Suhabi Jowhuree; the Wus 
qutool Looghat; the Nezamool Ghureeb; 
and the Misbahi Mooncer; the Moozhoum; 
&c. The type, which was prepared by him- 
self, is remarkably neat and legible; and 











are inserted throughout, will not ful to 
convey to every man who has any kuow- 
ledge of the Arabic 

favourable impressions, uot merely of his 


Langu ye, tue most 
industry, but of ail the other higher quah- 


fivations necessary to the success of this 


ereat undertaking. Its accomplislimient 
Opinion, au important 
era in Oriental Literature; equatly favor- 
able to the progress of that literature in 
Kurope, and to iisrevival in every country 
of the East.” Avtract from the Preface 
by Dr. Lumsden. 

Vhe Duttuk Meemansa and the Duttuk 
Chund, two esteemed ‘Treatises in the ori- 
giual Sanscrit on the Hindoo Law of Adop- 
tion. 

A Grammar of the 
by Wm. Carey, D. D. 


ITALY. 


coustitutes, ia my 


Kurnata Language 


Discoveries in Herculaneum. 

A correspondent, says one of the French 
papers, fells us, that among the manu- 
scripts discovered in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum are a Justin and an Aulus Gellius, 
so well preserved that the persons employed 
in deciphering them have been able to 
read the whole of them with very little 
trouble. This discovery is so much the 
more valuable, as the texts of these au- 
thors have been very much corrupted, and 
the 8th book of the Mighés of the latter, 
which was entirely lost, has thus been 
recovered, 

Agricultural and Political Speculations. 


A late traveller into Italy, M. Lullin, 
has thought he discovered in the soil, as 
well as in the history of the various parts 
of Italy, the genius and disposition of the 
Sovereignty to which it now belongs. He 
discerus in the Florentine agriculture the 
age of the highest cultivation: in the vici- 
nities of Genoa, the spirit of a state jea- 
lous of an independence often put to 
hazard ; and therefore willing that the 
access to its capital should be rugged and 
dangerous. The ruins of Volterra an- 
nounce the annihilation of its independence; 
and the solitudes of the Campagna of 
Rome express the gentle indifference of 
the Government of the Church for earthly 
enjoymenats, The idea is ingenious, and 
may be extended to other states, asa cu- 
rious article of speculation. 

Among other objects, this writer cites 
as remerkable, the instauce of a rural es- 
tablishment, that well deserves distinction. 
It is situated in the Val di Chiana, near 
the city of Crotona. In the depth of this 
valley there was formerly a lake not large 
in itself, but surrounded by marshes, which 
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yn ourhood most 
u consequence, 

alley was lost to 

sferred in fall pro- 

perty to the order of St. Stephen, hut the 
gut was a 
ingenuity inspired the knights of the 


mere incumbrance. Tu 
with the intertion of draining off th 


water, and lavioy this lake and the marshes 


dry The plan was boldly 
judiciously exe 
vered for use was nearly 
\ canal was opened into the Aruo, 
carry off the superfluous wa 


conceiveu ind 


uted. The extent reco 


three thousand 
acres 
destined to 
ters; while so much was reserved as Was 
necessary to irrigate the superficies at plea- 
sure, by means of a multitude of secondary 
: and the order has now portioned 


‘| he 


straight, 


canals: 
out the extent into seventy f 
roads throughout the whole are 
and are bordered by canals, by which the 
properties are effectually divided, in 
each of these portions a habitation of ai 
elegaut form is built for the farmer. Lhe 


rhs, 


whole is adorned with frait tree s, support- 

ing vines; and presents as well meadows 
1. . . , ‘ 1 j 

clothed in cheerful green, as arable lau 
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uuties of harve 


Ambrosian Library: Milan 


In several late articles the reader h 
been made acquainted with the 
Sig. Antonio Ml 


ito oti 


SUCCESS 
aiscovering curio 
works hitherto un lin the A 
Library at \J 

the Curators. 


racter and 


of the ts 

manuscr 

and 

which ha l ; French, 

are mostly d ome of these are 

valuable o irning: others 

are interestis all who value such works. 

As for instance, the translation by Rafious 

of J which is written 

on paps! Nor may the 

nard Vinei on perspective, written with 
sunnoticed. Thecharm 

tures which adorn the copy of 


) lation, 
essay of Leo- 
his own hand p 
ing m 
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ed on by 


yionfi of Potrarch, are no less attractive ; 
sut Virgil commeit- 
Servius, obtains special notice, 
etrarch has added notes to it, 


ove all the 


( Opy ot 


in his own hand writing. We have for- 
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merly noticed the M.S, of Homer, pre- 
served in fragments only, at the back of 
copy this, which, in 
, would be deemed the 
glory of any library, and would be at 
ouce matchless aud invaluable. 


some pictures; a 
its pe rfect staf 


SWEDEN. 


Interesting Travels in Britam. 


Stockholm papers auuounce the 
‘Travels im England, 
The 
iss of three volumes oc- 
with 37 copper: 
tiuter- 
lustry, 


tion there of 
sy M. Bro if! 


which 


‘ounsellor of *bines. 
K, 
nd ws embetitsher 
represented s pecultarty 


Whatever relatcsto ou 


manufactures, and mines. ‘Tha has 

gamed the premium of the Swed 

lemy for the best work publishec 

the year; and the proprietors of 

subscribed for 300 copies. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Society of Natural Knowledge of Zurich. 
The Society of Natural Knowledge at 

the 6th, 7th, vd Sth, 
The first prize offered 

by the Society presents a question of the 

I | 

highest interest. Several nen of learning 

, and several others have re- 

thatthe climate is be- 


met duri 


of Cctober, 1817 


Zurich 


hea sserted 
peated after them, 


come sensibly more rough and cold in the 


ris of Switzerland. ip the ab- 
proof from thermometric 
he four following circum- 
1 urged as facts in support 
alluded to: 
listorical evidence of many parts of 
ips having been once pasturage, 
are now wholly unproductive. 2, 
evidence and still remaining 


PTO 
Ly 


istorical 


| traces of the existence of forests above what 


is the boundary of the vegetation of 
5. The progressive lowering of the 
fpermanent snow. 4. The progress 
mace by the Glaciers in many parts of 
Switzlerland.—The following is the ques. 
tion proposed on this interesting subject; 
—“ls it true that the Upper Alps of Switz- 
erland are become more rough and cold 
during a series of years?” This question 
requiring an answer by facts only, the So- 
ciety demands of the candidates,—* 1, That 
they shall collect the testimonies, ancient 
and modern, of the deterioration and decay 
of pasturage inthe Upper Alps. 2. That 
they shall submit the authenticity of these 
testimonies to a critical examination. 5. 
hat they shall distinguish the instances of 
ancient pasturage become sterile by other 
causes than cold; such as the decomposi- 
tion of impending rocks, avalanches, &c. 
4. That they shall examine the historical 


low 
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of the vegetation of trees existing 
resent boundary. 5. Thatthey 
the greatest possible number of 
relative lo the height of the 

» of snow, vcd thie 


evideui 
above i 
shall ¢ 
obsery 
bound 
whi 


epoch al 
have de- 
6. That 
observations 


rent years caltie 


’ 47 
the ¢ pes \ips. 
rfovether the 
increase and par 
in the trans 
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tion and dis 


the Glaciers 

their form 

her re LIOnsS. [vast \ 

te the ancient limits 

rs marked out by the frag 

hich they drove hefore 

them.’ 

If to all these researches it were possible 

Ee 


to a withentic details respecting the 
neivhbourmng moueta ' Savoy 
[yrol, i wont 


wards the solutiou of th eine 


aud the 
milage to 
i question, 
be writen tu ¢ 


The essavs are to erman, 


Latin, or French, and seat to the Presi- 
dent of the 
1820. The first and second jp: 
frances and SOO frances are to b 


Society before the i 


the same year, 

We recorded the instituti 
ety in our Vol. IV. 966, V1. ! 
can be of more interest to their ce 
po ed 


the question here pr 


whatever answer may be given, 
tion of history, no remedy can 
is a question of philosophy. 
inguiry has been agitated, 

happened which but too plainly prove the 
progress of the evil, to the great iujury of 
extensive property. In 
986, we yave information on the progress 


if ice and ice-mountaos in the north —— 


not without reference to our own country, | 


and to America. The same ideas appear 


to have struck the Lditors of other perio 
lical journals, also, and we avail oursely 
of the remarks made by ove of th 

this subject. 


Some curious remarks have 
peared relative to the supposed « 
tion of the climate of Great Britain 
springs, it ts said, are now later, ait 

, 

summers shorter, and both those seas 
colder and more humid, than they wert | 
in the youthful days of many persons, and 


those not very aged, who are now alive. | whe h, if the same 
act, is equally threatentug t 
ours upon the continent of Europe. 
America, too, we leat 


grape has formerly been cultivated in Lng 


We learn from our old chronicles, that the } 
ud, for the manufacture of wine, but we | 
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the deterio 
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now know, that, even with much care 
aud attention, it can scarcely be brought 
to ripen a scauty crop under walls exposed 
to the sun, sheltered from cold 

every respect 10 the most favourable 

pect; andit would be folly to attempt 
ts growth in the method of a vineyard, as 


wind, and 


a standard, 


But what may be considered as coming 


more home to the preseut generation is, 
that on ground where the vine once flou- 
rished, even the apple has of late years 
scarcely ripened, It is now sixteen years 
sice the ore hards have afforded a pie ntl 
ful crop 

We are not 
or iu all the northern part 


however, it seems, 
of our hemts- 
‘tupercture Js on 


the ac- 


phere the me 


eurrig to 


and ou r 


f modern travellers, it appears 


in mountainous parts of Europe the 


accnmulation of ice and snow Is very sen 
ly tucreasing. Chis is perhaps particu- 
larly the case, and 
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quence of the coldness of the seasons, !n 
dian corn will no tonger ripen in New 
Engloud, and that the farmers have co: 
sequent!: taken to the cultivation of wi 
which has succeeded so well as to render 
it likely to supersede maize. 

Hopes are entertained of the amendment | 
of the climate of Britain, from the gradual 
breaking up of the ice; which has advanced 
so far as to re-open the communication 
with Kast Greenland. 

For further information on this sub- 
ject we must refer to the Quarterly Jour 
nalof Arts, from wheuce we have select- 
ed the above observations. 


| 





‘ Our readers will have the goodn 





to consult our AmMenicana, pp. 992. 09 
mM Our vost volume, 
sw = ree ap 
REFi.1 Son tHE FREQUENC} 
or | CULTONS ror FORGERY 
To the tai j the Literary Panorama. 
Sin, 


The frequency of executions lately, for 
the crime of Forgery, and for that of pass 
ing forged Bank Notes, by means of agents 
employed to utter them, has led many 
thinking aud humane persons, to consider 
the subject; to which, I am desirous of 
drawing your attention, and that of your 
respectable readers, by a calm and dispas- 
sionate discussion; which appears to me 
to be the necessary precursor of a mort 
humane system. These crimes are distinct 
in the contemplation of the law; and may 
to most adv uitage be examined distin« tly 

With regard to the first, viz. Forgery of 

Sank Notes, if we are to reckon it, accord 
ing to the penalty attached to its commission, 
it must rauk next to, if not on a par with 
—Murder! 

But, in a moral point of view, how dif- 
ferent is it! It 1s said,‘ we are a com 
mercial nation, aud it is necessary to pro- 
tect our property by adequate laws:’—Ad 
mitted: but, is our property effectually 
protected by this (as [| must call it) san- 
guinary law? let the tnereased, and I fear 
ancreasing, number of offenders against it, 
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such laws? For, although we are a com- 
mercial nation, do we not wish also to be 
i moral and religious people? Yet, how 
irreconcilable are the two characters! If 
commerce is not to be preserved, but at 
such au immense sacrifice of human Hie, 
Tam almost ready to join with a late states- 
man of some celebrity tv his exclamation 
of “ perish commerce,” that humanity, re 
ligion, and morality may be preserved 
But, [do wet think the alternative is neces- 
sary. I think that commerce, and the lives 
of our fellow creatures may be preserved 
together, by the adoption of a different 
system. What that should be, [ leave to 
those, who, with equal zeal, but with far 


fer meai 


‘ 


s, may be disposed to investi- 
si suby ct 

observed, with regard to 
borgei | .with double force » the 
secoud crime under f Viz. the 
passing of forged votes, by parties, who 
were not conceried tn for, 

There is now a miserable ise before 
me, of two poor lads, who liad nearly fal- 
lep the victiins of villatos, thot had re iped 
the greater part, if not the whole ot the 
benefits of the ,crime for which these un- 
happy culprits were doomed to suffer. 1 
believe, Sir, it is an axiom of our laws, that 
intention constitutes the crime:—if a man 
in an affray auintentionally kills his oppo- 
peut, itis not considered as amounting t 
murder, uuless malice prepense be proved. 
—Now in the case of these unhappy 
youths, no malice prepense (if TL may be 
allowed the application) was proved in 
their committing the crime, for which they 
were condemmed to lose their lives. They 
were, perhaps, ignoraut of the extent of 
guilt into which they were enticed, by de 
signing men, who most profited by its com- 
mission: thus, by a strange anomaly in our 
laws, the really and morally guilty escape, 
while the comparatively innocent. suffer; 
or in other words, continuing the metaphor, 
the manslaughterer only is punished with 
death, while the real murderer escapes 
punishment! So monstrous and absurd 
does this appear tomy wnl/eq ncd mind, that 
L should almost think ites ju d rational 





answer! Now, f take the end intended by 
all punishment to be example, with a view 
to prevention 

answer the end? Alas! no; examples mu! 
tiply, and crimes inerease / 
then, something defective or inapplicab 
the law, as it stands; and ought it not to 
be chor but, suppose for a moment, 
that the law, as it stands, did prevent by 
lis severit I 
of the crime, are we sure, that we are jus- 
tified in the eyes of our Maker in enacting 


Is there nof, 





the more frequent Commission 


| 
Dothen the present means 





to execute a prstol, the engine for des 
quit them 


ive executt 


troying a human being, a 

who pulled the trigger, as t 
the poor boys in question, for a crime, 

which they were only the mmstruments, at 
not the agents ;—the mere effect, but not th 
cause! 1 do hope and trust, Sir, that such 
t monstrous anomaly, may_.no longer be 
allowed to stain the pages of our Statuli 
Book, too deeply died already in the blood 
of human victims. 

It would be trespassing too much on tle 
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limits of your valuable publication, were | 
to trace the probable eause of the grevi 
encrease of forgery: but, when the chang 
of our currency from metal to paper is foi 
1 moment considered, no one ean be at a 
Joss for the cause. [| do not mean to dis 
cuss the subject of Paper Currency; | 
assuming, that it is indispensably neces 
sary, | must be permitted to observe, that 
it is no less indispeusably necessary to adopt 
some plan (many | believe have been of 
fered, of rendering the commission of Kor 
gery as difficult as possible! and if this be 
not done, it becomes, in fact, an induce 
ment to the commission of the crime 
What would be said, if men, whose houses 
contained valuable plate, &c. were to 
retire to rest at uights, with their doors 
and windows unfastened ? Every observer 
would say, they deserved to lose their pro- 
perty! Noram I sure that uuless a door be 
forced open, a robbery committed under 
such circumstances, would be punishable 
with death!—and it is stated to be as 
easy to imitate the notes which are now 
current, as it would be to rob an unfu 
nished house, 

But, Sir, let those who have the means 
and the power to protect their property do 
so effectually; their neglect, | conceive, ren- 
ders them morally answerable for the cou- 
sequences, and thus they become account 
able for every life sacrificed to their wait 
of due precaution. 


' 
hi 


Permit me, Sir, to conclude these bref 
remarks with the following extract from 
the celebrated Dr. Goldsinith’s admirable 
novel of the Vicar of Wakefield; it is so 
appropriate to the present subject, and 
expresses. so much better than { can do, my 
own sentiments, that | think no further 
apology will be necessary 1o its introdue- 
tion here.:— 

“ When by indiscriminate penal laws a 
nation beholds the same punishment affixed 
to dissimilar degrees of guiit, from perce 
ing no distinction in the pevalty, the peop! 
are led to lose ali distinction in the erime, 
and this distinction is the bulwark of af] 
morality: thus the multitude of 
duces new vices, and new yi 
fresh restraints 

“ It were to be wished thy 
tustead of contriviug new 
vice; iustead of drawing hay 
society, til a convalsion in 
them; instead of cutfing away wre 
useless, before we have tried the 
lastead of converting correct 
geance; it were tobe wished, th 
the restrictive arts of government, 
wade law the protector, but not the ty 
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ited the hand ofa refines 
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state 
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mi times of danger ; 
that ike ours, therm hearts 


re so foo so base, as 
imend thems that 
crime without dying 
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AMER 
Improvenient in Fire Engine 
The improvement bere dese 
state 


very 


to us, is of ere 


cifectnal. We 


that 


it importance, 
H 


have reason to be- 


lieve a Pateut has been taken out in 


Hritain for this invention ; which, if it jus- 
tify vdvan- 


age to mechanics and to the pabhe 
(sentlemen of Charlestown, 
out a patent tor 
ppiicable 
, they denominate an Im- 
water 


‘Two young 
Mass. have recently taken 
anew invention, wht 
to many pu noses 
prove mete 
and other flaids. 

Amoug the most important articles to 
which this hiveution can ve apph are 
fire engines and pumps. ‘The mechanism 
is very simple, and has already been sub- 
jected to several experiments, the result of 
which ts quite satistaciory. 


A fire eugine constructed on the pria- 


in the metbod of raising 


ciples of this invention, is thought to pos- 
sess th It can be 
t halt the expense of any eng 

It is worked with much 
the common engine, and 
less to keep itin 
[tis easily kept in repair; aud 
be repaired oF rinally 

mechanics of a country 


louOoWlig BAUVaLLAgeES, 
furnished 

heretofore used, 
less friction than 
of course needs powet 
operation, 


construct 





worked pow rreagey by 

er aed 

ye 

ispore 

ihereto- 

with- 

, that 

iz lO the 
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, two cau 

1dy column of water upon 
au ordinary two-story house, 
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and four meu upon the roof of an ordinary 
four-story house. Ina recent experiment, 
eight men threw three barrels of water 76 
feet p uidicularly from the cround ma 
ft issupposed that this invention will ea 
able the inhabitants of country villages 
and the ownersof manufacturing establish 


ments, cestly to suppl v¥ themselves with 


useful preservative agaiiist the apes 
property by fire. ‘The usual ob iS 
agaist possessing fire engines tn country 
Villages, are these 1. ‘The great expens 
of the original purchase. 2. ‘lhe fre 
ency and expeuse of repairs. . The 


necessity of seu ~— them to a great dis 
tance to obtain the necessary repairs, as 
common m aa nics are not suthciently 
nice and skilful to meddle with the ma- 
chinery 

The great use in applying the same 
principle to pumps, cousists in its enabling 
them to discharge water with great rapid 





ity. One of the pumps formed on this mo 
del, and worked by four men, discharged 
365 gallons ina minute. In large ships 
where wany pir op cyeeS en Lat the 





pump, v iter could be raised from the hold 
with prodigious cele va 
thod of applying force with the human bo- 
dy, is by a horizoutal motion, like that of 


: m™ ' ! oe 
rowers. [his motion ts eastly appited to 


The easiest mi 





the pump in question. The great desider 
atain pumps for ships, as stated in Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, are—1. That as little power as 
possible should be lost in friction, 2. That 
the pump be not lable to leak or be ehok 
ed. 3. That the water should be dischar 
ed as low as possible, and yet run off into 


That the pump should be 








the ocean. 
so constracted that a great number of men 
may be employed in working it. All 
these advantayes are supposed to be gained 
by the invention here noticed, 

Aticution to the Native Indians. 

Our pages, from the very first, evince, 
that we have taken a lively interest in the 
welfare of our red Brethren. We know, 
that they have suffered much from their 
quondam brothers who eame from the other 
side of the great water; and we could be 
glad to think that their sufferings might 
be effectually compeusated. The atten pt 
is honourabie to American benevolence ; 


and even Policy, truly uudersticd, must 


approve it. ‘The following is but one in 
tance=-the forerunner, we trust of many 
re, | ized by the government, the 
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In September, 1516, our missionary, 
the Ry Vv. Cyins Kingsbury, made his first 
visit to the Cherokees. Early in: October 
ba general count i! of the chiefs 
of the Cherokees and Creeks, and tatd be- 
fore them the object of bis m on. After 
cousuttation, a principal chief took him 
effectionately by the hand, and seid, * You 
ive appeared in our fall council. We 
nay listened to what you have said, and 
jt forstand it. We are glad to see you, 

\\ e wish to have the schools established, 
"| and h pe they willbe of great advantage 
l tothe nation.” Another of the chiefs was 
|; ippointed to go with Mr. Kingsbury, and 
‘s a a suitab 
| Mv, Kingsbury is confident, that it would 
be highly gratifying to the Cherokees to 
have more schools established amoug them, 


: 
aud expresses a strong hope that the Board 





e place for an establishment, 


will soon be able to establish more. 
Should a considerable part of the natior 
| in cousequence of the arrangement recent 
made for an exchange of lands, remove to 
the west of Mississippi, the event, he thinks, 
siiould not be reg aN d as inauspicious; as 

a missionary establishment in that more 
| distant region would be bighly important, 
| and would furnish many facilities for ex- 
| tending the Gospel over an immense w 





cderuess. 


But the Cherokees are not the only tribe 
of Pagan Aborigines, which demands bene- 





nt attention. Such information has 





been received, as strongly impresses the 
belief, that establishments, similar to the 
one mow rep mrt d, would be very accept- 
able to the Choectaws, Chickasaws and 
Crecks. Indeed, an i nt desire has 
been expressed by chiefs of these several 
tribes, and by government agents in them, 
that schools might be established amorg 
them. 

The Committee, have a strong and 
animating persuasion, that the time is 
“at and vigorous effort for 





come for a 
briuging up, in part, the long and heavy 
arrears of our country 
| tse . » Sata ~ . 
dimimished tribes of our fellow beings, 
whose fathers once called their own the 
widely extended territories, over which our 


to those poor and 


prosperous dwellings are now spread, and 
outinually spreading. And they cherish 
the hope, that all classes of the community 
will feel the generous impulse, and give, 
with sacred emulation, their hearts and 
hands to the beneficeut work. 


Want of competent Clergy. 
In our last, we hinted at the want of 
Churches in America: the want of able 
ministers to supply those Churches is not 


less. It has been the subject of a calcula 
t 





ud tiie piety of the nation. 





tion equally curious and interesting to the 
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Americans, themselves, no doubt, in the 
first place, but to all philanthropists, every 
where who deserve that honourable appel- 
lation. It has been estimated that 8,000 
ministers would be no move than an ade- 
quate supply for the people of the United 
States: that the present number of compe 
tently educated ministers of all denomiua 
tions does not exceed 2,000 5 and therefore 
that 6,000 more are wanted.—The es 
timate has been made on tie principle of 
Hlowing one minister to every thousand 
souls. If we had uow 8,000 ministers set- 
tled mm our country, and 2 000 missionaries 
employed in heatheu hands; allowing to 
erch settled minister 500 dollars, which 
xceeds, undoubtedly, the average salary 
four present settled ministers; and toeach 
missionary 666 dollars, the actual stipend 
- our married missionaries in India; the 
fotal expense of supporting the whole 
would be 5,335,000 dollars: less than a 
sixth part of what is annually expended 
in our country for ardent spirits! Might 
not oue sixth part of the expense for ardent 
spirits well be spared from that enormous 
and destructive consumption, and applied 
to the best and most important of all 
objects?—One sixth as much for saving 
men, as for destroying them ! 

According to the principle of allowing 
1,000 souls to a congregation, Boston has 
13,000, and New Haven 3,000, destitute. 


Ardent Spirits: Intemperance. 

The cousumption of ardent spirits is a 
cause of lamentation in every communica- 
tion we receive from America: it seems to 
be, or to be becoming, the vice of the 
country. 

The inquiry is made of collectors, thou- 
sands of times every year, “ Why are taxes 
raised > Why am I taxed so highly ?” Le 
the answer always be ready. ‘ You are 
taxed so highly, because the town is 
obliged to support many drunkards, and 
many families impoverished by drunuken- 
ness. [f things go on at this rate, your 
children and grand-children wiil be obliged 
to pay half their earnings to support 
druukards; unless, as may probably 
enough be the case, they become drunkards 
themselves, and avoid the payment of taxes 
by becoming inhabitants of an alms-house. 
As they do uot like to pay taxes for the 
support of drunkards, they should insist 
peremptorily ou the suppression of tippling- 
shops. Remember, then, my friend, that 
when you pay taxes, you are paying a 
large portion of them solely because your 
superiors have been willing to connive at 








the violation of the law, in order to per- 
mit a multitude of their fownsmen to en- 
gage in the exalted employment of keeping 
tippling shops; aud this without any pos- 
sible good to the comumuity, and with the 
certainty of brivging taameasurs bie evil 
upon soviety and individue’s.” If a col- 
lector should address this ‘auguijse to one 
of his neighbours, who was comp atping of 
high taxes, we believe it woul. be bard to 
contradict him; and even if magistrates 
should be present, they would act wisely to 
walk away in silence. 

Dr. Worcester computes that there are 
80,000 drunkards in the United States. He 
estimates the expeuce of spirituous liquors 
necessarily consumed every year,iu Mas- 
sachusetts alone, as not less than 2,000,000 
dollars, and the expense of human life as 
being so great, that nearly seven hundred 
persons, in this commonwealth, annually 
finish the work of gradual suicide by in- 
temperance. Two thirds of the paupers, in 
Boston alms-house, are brought thither by 
intemperance. 





ANIMAL FLOWER. 

The inhabitants of St. Lucia have dis- 
covered a most singular plant. In a caveru 
of that isle, near the sea,is a large bason, 
from twelve to fifteen feet deep, the water 
of which is very brackish, and the bottom 
composed of rocks. From these, at all 
times, proceed certain substances, which 
present, at first sight, beautiful flowers, of a 
bright shining colour, and pretty nearly re- 
sembling our marigolds—only that their 
tint is morelively These seeming flowers, 
on the approach of a hand or instrument, 
retire, like a snail, out of sight. On exa- 
mining their substauce closely, there ap- 
pear, in the middle of the disk, four brown 
filaments, resembling spiders’ legs, which 
move round a kind of petals with a pretty 
brisk aud spontaneous motion. These legs 
have pincers to seize their prey ; and, upon 
seizing it, the yellow petals immediately 
close, so that it cannot escape. Under this 
exterior of a flower is a brown stalk, of the 
bigness of a raven’s quill, aud) which ap- 
pears to be the body of some animal. It ts 
probable that this strange creature lives on 
the spawn of fish, aud the marine insects 
thrown by the sea into the basou. 

It appears to be of the Polypus kind: 
whoever has examined the Polypi of our 
ponds, audother fresh waters, will recollect 
the same actions, (he same dispositions, and 
much of the same form, though on a much 
smaller scale of dimensions. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE — 
FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN ENDIA. 


<> 
BOMBAY 
Images in great number. 


Aug. 27. For several day: many have been | 


employed in making images of Gunputtee 
from clay. These images are more or les: 
nicely executed and ornamented, and sold 
at various prices from five pice (cents,) to 
eight or ten rupees. The images are car- 
ried to the houses of the people; therethey 
are consecrated and worshipped; and to- 
day the multitu’e has been employed in 
carrying the images in procession with 
music, and dancing, and shouting, from 
their houses to the tanks, (pools,) when, 
with flowers and other offerings, they are 
thrown into the water. ‘This is an annual 
ceremony. 

Gunputtee is worshipped in a great va 
riety of ways by the Hindoos. They con- 
sider him as the god of wisdom aad pru- 
dence, and they all invoke his name at the 
commencement of all the business and all 
the concerns of life. His images abound 
in every part of India, and it ts believed, 
that this figure engrosses a greater share of 
the Hindoo worship than any one of all 
their other gods. 

*.” Gunputtee is the same as Ganesa, of 
ten vulgarly called Guunis; probably his re 
presentative in classical idolatry, was the 
Janus of the Romans. The multitude o! 
imaves used on this occasion may afford 
some elucidation of the great variety of 
similar idols recovered from the days of 
antiquity. The termination of this cere 
mony by throwing the deity into the 
water, will vot be overlooked by those who 
refer this emblem to the great Patriarch 
who once floated on the water. 

Religious Commemoration. 

It must be acknowledged that the prin- 
ciple of Commemor:tion, as au act of Reli 
gion, seenis to be in a mauuer natural to 
the humau mind, or, at least, to the hu 
man imagination. We find it in all parts 
of the worid. It appears to have been th: 
origin of idolatry. Whether it is 


Mecessuy, W 


so of 
but all Reli- 
aud it forms the 
if it is so liable to be abused, 

taken to guard 
The fullow- 


T ? 
uo not deciae, 


1 
have adopted it, 


gions 
basis of most, 
the greatest care should be 
it effectually against excess. 
ing instances shew, not only that it is 
liable to excess, but also that opposite 
sects are ready enough to charge each other 
with it—partly by way of reproach, partly 
by way of seli-vindication 


Interesting Intelligence from the British Settlements in India. 
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April 9. As I was sitting by an ob. 
scure heathen tempie, and reasoning with 
some men about worshipping a stone for 
their god, a very decent looking Mussul- 
man came up, and, after listening « while, 
desired to speak, gan 
to display his zeal against idos Sy than the 
Uindoos asked him why \ussulmen 
worship the foubs of the dead, which are 
only fall of bow nd stench? The Hisdeos 
boldly attack the Mussulmen on this 
ground; and the latter certainly do seem 
to worship tombs with as much devotior 
as the former worship their idols. 


ea Re 
But he no sooner be 


sa 
tie 


April 12. 1816. Good Friday Vo day 
we have witnessed among the Catholi: 
Christians a scene not much tferior in 


grossness to the idolatry of the heathen; 
viz. a atation of the death and 
burial of Christ. The image of Christ on 
the cross was exhbibitedin the church ; the 
doors and windows were Closed to repre- 
sent the darkness that covered the land at 
the time of the crucifixion; the earthquak: 
and the rending of the rock were repre- 
sented by a simultaneous stamping with 
the feet, rapping with canes, and clapping 
of tiands. in the evening, the image was 
taken down from the cross, laid on a bier, 
aud carried in procession round the charch, 
op the with torches and an im- 
mense crowd of people following. The 
image of the virgin Mary followed the 
During the fire-works 
were played off, which gave a brilltaney to 
the scene, and attracted a vast concourse 
of spectators, Many of the heathen were 
present. They feel much strengthened in 
their image worship by observing the same 
practice among Christians; and they never 
fail to bring forward the practice of the 


Roman Catholics, when their own idol ry 
is attacked, 





represe 





outstle, 


bier. procession, 


Pecuiiar mode of burial. 

April7. Another Hindoo procession with 
music, bringing the dead body of a Gousa- 
vee, (belonging to one Hindoo 
devotees.) According to their custom he 
was to be buricd. The manner of doing it 
was peculiar. The grave was dug in a 
circalar form, about 3 feet in diameter 
ind 4 feet deep body was then de- 
posited in a silting posture, with the legs 
locked together and drawn up close under 
the body; this being the posture in which 
this sort of people sit at their devotions. 
The hands were elevated to about a level 
with the arm pits, and closed upon the 
breast, and in them the Zing was carefully 
placed. 
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women were performing their vows to 
the idol. ‘This they did, by meaSuring the 
distance from their house to the idol, falling 
at fall length on their faces, then rising and 
advancing tothe spot to which their ex- 
tended bands reacbed at their 
prostration, A number of musicians pre 
a tram of 
ihe y 


for the idols, such as lig 


previous 
ceded them, and attendants fol. 
lowed cae also brought offerings 
ited tapers, flowers, 
ghee, d rified butter,) cocoa nuts, &e 


These vows at among the lower 

classes of Elindoos. 

careases of beasts which die of 

Petitr n of. 

loo came to us, in- 
we would draft for him a 

chief magist: " polte 
fort of Bombay. 
fo th in his petition, tha 

number of eattic died annually in Bo mibay; 

that the ordes tf police was, that the ear 

cases of cattle thus dying should be imn 

diately removed and buried, or otherw 

disposed of vent the of 

and dangerous conseques 

SO Maliy Carecases to 

crowded poy wi: 

eaters of 

Magistrate 

clusive 


Cast that eats 
} , 
themsclees : 


oas lo 


te rs bis « 
pr v of burying, 
procuring own consumptic 
earcases of «ll the cattle that di 

bay, they would obligate thems 

annuall; to Government, for '. 
the sum of 100 rapees. | : isked 
what number belonged to his cast i 
bay? He said, they amounted to fi 
hundred, ‘These people are e 
They are al! consi 
become such, either by 
of the rule 
being born of 
reason had for zos of cast. 
Thouch they are consider most 


ass of Elindoos, yet 


»OTD- 
or Six 
Mhars. 
having 
their own violation 


fered as outcasts ; 


s of their respective casts, or by 


parents, who for the same 


terted the privile 
, 


as thie 
degraded and vicious ec! 
they esteem themsclves as a distinct cast 
and they have their rules and customs, to 
which they attach as much importance as 
the other casts. The meanest of them 
would not eat with us, through dread of 


pollution and the loss of bis cast. 


Eclipse suspends schools. 


Undoubtedly, there is something more 
than usually interesting in the phenomena 
of the heavens. ‘!'o view them with curi 
osity, and sometimes with admiration, is 
lawful and Jaudable; but to be terrified at 
them is the effect of ignorance. ‘The accu- 
racy with which eclipses are calculated is 
among the triumplis of human science: and 
those ‘who i in their youth are favoured with 
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a knowledge of their principles, cannot be 
scfliciently thankfl to their teachers: they 
view without affright® the labouring moon. 
June 10 
the natives 
pended 


To day no schools open am ng 
and business generally is sus- 
The cause of this is au eclipse of 
the moon, which took i little be- 
fore 5 o'clock this mort ast evening 
the people repaired to a part the island 
called Walakashwer, which is by the sea 
There they bathed in the sea, and 
ie might gloomy waichfulness. 
sis followed by aday of fasting and 
almsytving! As to the cause of the eclipse, 
ie Jotish, or philosophical shasters of the 
Hindoos, and ther Dhurm, or saered 
iS im many other cases, en- 
tively atissue. ‘The former assign the true 
wise; the latter aseribe it to a cause as 
ridiculous as it ts pean 2 


place 


Saasters, are, 


Among other good effects likely to attend 
the exertions of Christian Missionaries, is 
opportunity afforded to the Jews in 
Us | arts, to receive insfruction: 


children, A 


ms fo be rising among 


and eg- 
liv their spirit of en- 
1uIry se that people. 
ientioned, thet at the 
nectings for the public reading aud 
Jews 
have attended; it is gratifying to state 
here, that in one of the Free Schools for 
heathen children, there had been some- 
times more than twenty Jewish children ; 
and that there should be a school principal- 
ly tor Jewish children, the brethren more 
than a year ago, considered as being, for 
several reasons, very desirable. “The 
Jews themselves,” they then wrote, ‘* bave 
solicited it. They are very poor, and but 
few of their children are at present taught 
to read and write. In such a school the 
boys could be taught without any scruple 
in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
it least. A number of heathen boys would 
belong to the school, who of course would 
be instructed free from idolatry, in’ the 
knowledge of the true God. It would also 
lead to such an intercourse with the Jews, 
as would be favourable to their instruction 
in the knowledge of Christ. 


has been before n 


} 


position of the Scriptures, several 


Wives to be burnt, if they please. 

Lately, a Sati, or female sacrifice by 
burmug, no less remarkable on account of 
the firmness displaved by the victims than 
from some extrinsic took 
place at Kali-ghaut. 

The victims of superstition, in the pre- 
sent instance, were the two wives of Nilloo, 
a physician, an inhabitant of Shiva Bazar, 
the first aged twenty-three, and the second 
only seventeen. By a regulation of go- 


circumstances, 
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vernment, before any sacrifice of this na- 
ture can take place, notice must be given 
to the police, and we are informed that 
the officers attached to the police establish- 
ment of the twenty-four pergunuals, with 
a laudable humanity, employed many en- 
deavowrs to turn the misguided women 
from their fatal determination. Their per- 
suasions, however, being utterly disre- 
garded, it was suggested, we believe, by 
Ram Mohun Roy, that ia the actual mode 
in which females are burut op the funeral 
pile of their husbands there had been a 
wide departure from the method prescribed 
by the holy books of the Hindoos, and 
that the correction of this irregularity, in 
the present instance, might not ouly lead 
to the saving the immediate victims, but 
also many others on future occasions. Ac- 
cording to the usual method, it seems, pre- 
vious to the fire being lighted, the females 
lay themselves down beside the corpse, 
when such a quantity of wood and other 
combustible materials are heaped upon 
them, tiiat if, in the agony inflicted by the 
flames, they should be desirous of retract- 
ing, it is utterly beyond their power so to 
do. This is probably a mere invention of 
the Brahmans to deprive their victims of 
all tree-agency; but, if we are rightly in- 
structed, the Sastra explicitly directs that 
fire shall first be applied to the fuel on 
which the corpse is laid, and while it is in 
a state of ignition, the wife shall go, 7f she 
pleases, aud lay herself down upon it. 

Agreeably to this view of the law, we 
understand that it was determined that th« 
wives of Nilloo should have the full bene- 
fit of this latter mode of sacrifice. The 
Brahmans were prevailed on to give their 
consent. It is with pain, however, that 
we are obliged to add, that the hopes en- 
tertained from the experiment, in respect 
to a change of determination on the part of 
the victims, were altogether disappointed. 
The flames had no sooner began to rise 
than the elder female deliberately walked 
into the midst of them, and quickly after- 
wards the younger followed her example ; 
but previously, with great animation, ad- 
dressed herseif to the bye-standers in words 
to this effect:—“ You have just seen my 
hushand's first wife perform the duty in- 
cumbent on her, and you will now see me 
follow her example. Henceforward, | 
pray, do not attempt to prevent Hindoo 
women from burning; otherwise our curse 
will be upon you.” 

CEYLON. 

Governor's Address: Customs enquired after. 


We have heretofore noticed the visits of 
the Governor to the interior provinces; 
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with their beneficial effects on the Candian 
chiefs, The following are parts of an ad- 
dress by the same authority, delivered at 
Kandy, August 12, 1817, the Prinee 
Regent's Birth Day, and also the first day 
of the great Cingalese Festival, called Pe- 
rehayre. The following paragraph, in 
which an account of the national customs, 
drawn up by the chic fs thenselves, is de- 
sired, cannot escape the reader's notice. 

“ [have to announce to you, the par- 
don of a prisoner wearly connected with 
some chiefs now enjoying oflice and the 
confidence of government, who has long 
been suffering the penalty of his crime— 
Madugalla late Uda Gabadda Nilame—the 
period of his sentence is unexpired, and its 
completion far distant, but instructions 
have been sent to Jaffua, directing him to 
be discharged from confinemeut ou this 
day—he will again be restored to bis rela- 
tions and friends, and I trust the example 
of his punishment will operate to deter 
others from undertaking designs, which 
bring distress upon themselves and their 
families, and that the act of clemency 
which has been extended to him in this in- 
stance will supersede the necessity of any 
future example of severity, aud secure the 
allegiance aud duty of the chiefs by senti- 
ments of voluntary and sincere attachment 
to a goverbment in which punishment is 
ever regulated by justice and tempered with 
mercy. 

“1 have further to acquaint you, that I 
have received instructions from His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to transmit for the infor- 
mation of His Majesty’s Government in 
England, a faithful Report ov the Institu- 
tions aud Customs of the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces, with the view of framing such re- 
gulations as may tend to promote the gene- 
ral prosperity of the country and the wel- 
fare of its inhabitants—it will therefore be 
a principal object of my attention during 
my present residence amonyst you to ob 
tain accurate information on this impost- 
ant subject, aud [ entertain no doubt, that 
in the prosecution of this design, 1 shall 
experience your cordial assistance aud co 
operation.” 

MAURITIUS. 
Labour of Mules instead of Slaves. 

Among other laudable injunctions lately 
promulgated by Governor, Sir R. T. Far- 
quhar, one seems to demand peculiar no- 
tice, as it is not enough to deprive the co- 
lonists of the labour they might derive from 
the importation of slaves, in order to sup- 
press the Slave Trade ;—but to encourage 
and enable them to substitute the labour 
of animals. This, under a tropical climate, 
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appears to be necessary; aud, we presume 
tosay, it is a dictate of true wisdom. 

His excellency the Governor taking into 
consideration the means for giving. still 
further extension to the substitution of ani- 
mal Jabour, where practicabie, for that of 
Slaves, and having witnessed with much 
satisfaction the good effects which have re 
sulted from the premiums formerly given 
by Government for the introduction of 
Mules and Asses of the best race from 
Muscat and other parts, has resolved to 
give a premium of five doflarsa head for 
each Mule and Ass landed at Port Louis 
from the Continent of Asia, to the number 
of one thousand, before the expiration of 
ten months fromthe date hereof. 

OTAHEITE, 
Pomare's Family Gods, 

These, accompanied by a letter from the 
king, are now on their way to England, to 
be deposited in the Museum of the London 
Missionary Society; they consist of twelve 
deities and relics, and are thus described : 

Temeharo—Family God of the royal fa- 
mily of Otaheite: but Oro was the chief 
National God, and to him alone, at least 
in modern times, human sacrifices were 
offered. ‘Temeharo was one of the princi- 
pal gods of Otaheite, and the chief god 
and protector of the small island Matea. 
He was said to have a brother named Tia. 
They were both probably famous men, dei- 
fied after their death. 

Teriitapotuura, with his brother Tetoi- 
mata, were said to be sons of Oro, the na- 
tional protector of Otaheite, Raiatea, Hua- 
heine, Tahaa, Borabora, and Mauroa. 

Zupa, who was supposed to preside over 
the wiuds, &c. and to be very powerful. 

Two images called Zui. There were 
eight principal Tiis, who were said to be 
powerful Beings, dwelling in the Po, or 
night. ‘To them the conjurers or sorcerers 
directed their prayers, when they wanted 
to injulre any person. 

Three Oromatuas. ‘These are said to re- 
present the spirits of some dead relations, 
To these prayers were addressed, in much 
the same way as tothe Tiis; with this diffe 
rence, that the Ti's were prayed to only for 
malevolent purposes, but the Oromatuas 
sometimes for benevolent objects, such as 
the recovery of sick persons. 

To these images, beside one, the name 
of which is unknown, are added some Sa- 
cred Eelics. One of these was worn on 
the head by the priest, when he officiated 
in the Marae: another was the head-piece 
of the Poro, or crier, while he proclaimed 
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the sacred observances relative to the 
gods; aud the third is the handle of the 
sacred fan (the fan itself being lost), with 
which the priest drove away the flies, while 
engaged in prayers and sacrifices, 

These sacred relics are very old and dirty; 
but were uot, on that account, held Jess in 
veneration. ‘The cloth in which the gods 
are wrapped is also old, aud was accounted 
very sacred ; being made, not by women, 
but by men; and not by day, but by night 


CHINA 
FORMS AND CEREMONIES. 

It is well known that the French autho- 
rities publish before hand programmas or 
prospectuses of what public ceremonies are 
to take place, and to this order the public 
is expected to;conform. ‘This was even ob- 
served during the bloodiest scenes of the Re- 
volution, and insurrectionary movements. 
The same practice obtains in China, the 
land of ceremony and etiquette, by ancient 
prescription, ‘That composed on occasion 
of the intended presentation of Lord Am- 
herst on his late embassy, is too curious to 
be passed over: we therefore present it to 
our readers, who will learn from it, au- 
thoritatively, what was demanded from the 
representative of their sovereign. 
Translation of Ceremony of Presentation, 

as drawn out by the Lepoo, 

Received from Chang-Tanjin August 26, 
1816. [Tanjin siguifies a great man. | 

Outline of the ceremony to be observed 
on the English Ambassador's presenting 
the Peaou-wan, [his Credentials, or officia! 
documents from his sovereign. | 

About $ or 4 o’clock in the rhorning 
of that day, arrangements shall be 
made for the occasion in the great 
Ktwang-mien-tien, [Palace or Hall of 
Light and Splendour.) Certain bands of 
music shall attend in the Hall. There like- 
wise certain Princes and Royal personages 
shall assemble together with the Ambassa 
dor and his Suite. Cushions to sit on shall 
be placed in the Palace. 

About five o'clock, his Majest; shall, with 
profound veneration, be requisted to put 
on the Dragon Robes—and to ascend 
the Throne in the Palace of Light and 
Splendour. The Princes, the Royal per- 
sonages, and the attendant Officers, shall 
be attired in certain Court Dresses. 

The Great Officers of State who attend 
in the Imperial presence, the Kings and 
Dukes who attend on his Majesty, shall be 
arranged in two wings, standing. 

The Imperial Body Guard in their Leo- 
pard-tai dresses shall be drawn up in two 
wings within the Palace. 
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person have proclaimed the word “ Pe-en” 
fa Whip] the Band shall strike 
Che-ping, [a tranquil or subjugating wa 
and the OfBcer Soo, with Kwa: 
accompanied by an Officer of the Le-poo 
and an Imperial Astronomer, shall conduct 
the English Ambassador, his Deputies and 
Suite. to present, with profound veneration, 
the Peaou-wan. 

They shall eater at the right hand gate, 
and proceed to the west side of the passage 
at the foot of the Altar of the Moon, with- 
outside the Palace of Light and Spiendour, 

The Crier shall proclaim, “Be arrang- 


up the Tune 


o-hwwy, 


ed!”—The Ambassador and his Suite shall 4 


arrange themselves in ranks.—The Crier 
shall proclaim, “ Kneel!”—The Ambassa- 
dor aud Suite shall then kneel, aud the 
music shall stop. The Crier shall proclaim 
“Present the Peaou-wan.”” The Ambassa- 
dor shall respecifully present it to Ko-lih che- 
e-too, who, having received it, shall 
advauce by the middle path to the inside 
of the Palace, where kneeling at Te-ping, 
fon the level ground,] he shall offer it up 
to the Officer Meeu-gan, who, having re- 
ceived it, shall ascend by the middle steps 
to the Imperial presence, and kneeling 
present it to His Majesty. 

After this, the Officer Soo, and the others 
shall conduct the Ambassador and Suite 
through the western folding door to the 
inside of the Palace, where at Te-ping, 
they shal] kneel down, and wait till his 
Imperial Majesty confers upon the King of 
their country a Joo-ee. The Officer Mecn- 
gan shall receive it, and deliver it to the 
Ambassador, putting authoritatively also 
such Questions as His Majesty may direct. 

These forms being over, Soo shall cou- 
duct the Ambassador and Suite out by the 
same door at which they entered. 

At the outside of the door, Soo shall re- 
spectfully take charge of the Joo-ee for the 
Ambassador, and then, as before, lead the 
persons of ‘he Embassy to the west side of 
the Altoy of the Moon. The Crier shall 
proc] “Be arranged!” Allthe persons 
shall ‘hen arrange themselves, and the 
musi I strike up.—It shall next be pro- 
clainy Advance and kneel!" The (ner 
shall prociaim, “Bow the head to the 
ground, and arise!” The Ambassador and 
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Suite shall then looking towards the upper 
end of the Palace, perform the Ceremony 
of thrice Knceling, and nine times bowing 
the head to the ground, This Ceremony 
being ended, the music shall stop. 

Che Princes, and Roval personages who 
ie peraritted to sit, shall conduct the Am- 
bassador and Suite to a place bebind the 
westeru line of persous, where they shal! 
perform ouce the ceremony of kneeling and 
bowing to the ground, aud then sit down. 
it does not appear that any Chinese were 
iv jom in the abov é prostrations. | 

lis Majesty shall then have Tea intro- 
duced ;—the Princes the Ambassadors and 
suite shall kneel, and bow the head to the 
ground once; after His Majesty has drunk 
Tea, they shall retary to their seats, 

The attending Officers shall then confer 
on all who sit in the Palace, Nae-cha 
| Milk-tea,) for which all shall perform the 
kK otow Afier drinking the 'T 
they shall also perform it. 

The immediate attenders of His Majesty 
shall then proclaim the word ‘ Pe-en’’ [cer- 
tain sentences,] aud the Princes, the Am 
bassador and Suite, shail rise up. 

The same words shall next be thrice 
proclaimed below the steps, and the Band 
shail strike up the Tune, He-en ping, 
[subjugation or tranquillity manifested, | 
dering which [lis Majesty shall withdraw 
to the inuer apartments, end the Music 
shall stop. 

The Princes, the Ambassador and Suit 
shall all retire. Soo and Kwang-hwu shall 
lead the Ambassador and Suite to the out- 
Tung lo-yuen, {the Garden of Social 
pleasure, ] to wait for His Majesty's arrival; 
and after he has sat down, they shall be 
conducted to the western piazza to see 
a play, and to receive the food and presents 
to he bestowed by His Majesty. 

The banquet and audience of leave were 
directed to be conducted with Ceremonies 
similar to the above 


once. 
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We presume not to determine whether 
this Chinese order might not be done into 
verse with an effect equally good, as one that 
preceded it: of which our readers will be 
pleased to inspect a copy. — That was 
Latinized into Sapphic verse by the 
Marquis Wellesley, Lord Grenville, and 
Mr. Canuing; and this, in our judgment, 
deserves the same dmmortalization 
FREE TRANSLATION OF THE POEM, 

WRITTEN BY THE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 
and preseated by his Imperial Majesty to 

Lord Macartney on his Lordship’s Audience 

of Leave at the Court of Pekin, only three 
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days after his arrival there, in «quality of 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary from the Court 
of Great Britain. 

<> 


When a King or a Queen 
Sends a great Mandarina, 
And our footstool he humbly approaches, 
He must come with PROSTRATIUN, 
Or taste flagellation, 
And must give ue some whiskies and coaches. 


This etiquette settled, 
We're very much nettled 

If he does not produce some repeaters, 
Magic lanthorns, and clocks, 
Aud in tiffany smocks 

Ten ladies of exquisite features. 


Mandarin, you bowed low, 
As Ambassadors do, 
And you made us some excellent speeches 
So great Mandarin, 
We have sent you Nankeen, 
And, for novelty—made into breeches. 


Now the sage CHINKA-TI 
Has look’d into the sky, 
And he thinks ’twill be very wet weather ; 
So my friends and good fellows 
As you brought »o umbrellas, 
You'd best get home dry ali together. 


If, Great Mandarin, 
You got wet to the skin 
As you look very sallow and sickly, 
Our physician, CutT-QUONG, 
Thinks you would not live long, 
So advises a change of air quickly. 


These are hints we confess 
We had rather suppress, 
As strictly they’re not diplomatic— 
But then you'll remember 
Your month called “ December,” 
Which we call * Hum-Jang,”—is rheumatic, 
The request of your traders, 
Those scurvy invaders, 
Was impudent—and we refuse it— 
To the King of the Isles 
We dismiss you with smiles, 
And as for the hoax—he’ll excuse it.— 


PERSIA, 


INTELLIGENCE RECEIVED BY WAY OF 


INDIA. 


The Mahometan Religion declining. 


Aug, 26, This morning was introduced to 
our acquaintance a Mr,.W. an Englishman, 
who has been a traveller in India, Per- 
sia, &e. 

Mr. W. has resided several years in Per- 
ta, and travelled through various parts of 
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the country. He observed, that the at- 
tachment of the Persians to the Moham- 
medan religion was Weakening ; and that 
they were receiving impressions and sen- 
{iments very favourable to Christianity. 
He gave an interesting account of a dis- 
tinguished Mussulmaun with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, who had become a 
convert to Christianity, and who has pri- 
vately received baptism by a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, though he disapproved of 
their superstitious ceremonies. 

Mr. W. without hesitation said that 
missionaries might reside in Persia, pro- 
vided they did not distinctly avow their 
object; but proceed quietly with the trans 
lation of the Scriptures, and with religious 
conversation in rather a private way. 

Bagdad City, state of. 

The following is the account given by 
the same Traveller of the preseut state of 
the city of Bagdad; it is probable that 
other cities also under Mahometau sway 
are less bigotted than heretofore to their 
quondam Prophet. 

It is now in a flourishing state, and con- 
tains, Mr. W. thinks, about 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. This immense population is composed 
of Arabs, Turks, Persians, Jews, and 
Christians, who all enjoy a free toleration, 
and worship in their respective temples 
without molestation. Whata noble station 
for a mission! The constant performance 
of religious worship by so many different 
sects, must have a great influence in weak- 
ening unfavourable prejudices, aud promo- 
ting a tolerating spirit. Here missionaries 
might take their stand in perfect safety ; 
acquire either the Persian or Arabic lan- 
guage, or both; translate the Bible into 
them; and, at the same time, be engaged 
in distributing the Armenian, Turkish, 
Persian, and Arabic Scriptures, so far as 
they might be ready for distribution. In 
how many ways might they do good among 
the numerous Christians of Bagdad! 

Mr. W. repeatedly expressed his firm 
belief, that the sentiments of the Persians 
are becoming far more favourable to the 
reception of Christianity. His own ex- 
pression was, ** They are tired of their own 
religion.” 

New Viceroy at Bagdad: his Politics. 


How far the appointment of a New Vice- 
roy, who, at least, for the rresent, may be 
expected to adopt vigorous measures, may 
lead to different consequences from those 
favoured by the foregoing article, we can- 
not presume to say; but we set the intelli- 
gence before our readers as it has reached 
us. 
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Daood Pasha, the new Viceroy of Bag- 
dad, is employed, secundum artem, in esta- 
blishing his seat on the musnud, by removing 
rich and obnoxious individuals, Among 
the rest Abdullah Agha, a famous charac- 
ter in the Gulph, who had formerly for 
fifteeu years been Musseleem of Bussorah, 
has been decapitated ; and his property to 
the amount of fifteen lack of piasters, is 
confiscated. 


Interference of Mahometan Ecclesiastic.. 


The following instance proves the jea- 
lousy by which the professors of Islam are 
actuated. 

It is said that strict orders have been 
issued by the King of Persia to the Arab 
Sheikhs, and recommendations tothe Imam 
of Muscat, not to admit of the infidels 
seizing on Bahrein, until his Majesty can 
act in the reduction of that island. 

The political importance of this position 
may be understood from Kiuneir's Geogra- 
phical Memoir of the Persian Empire. 
“The Island of Bahrein, on the Arabian 
“shore, is one of the finest in the Gulf, It 
“is covered with villages and date-gardens; 
“and the towg and fort of Medina, which 
“contains about 8 or 900 houses, carries on 
“a considerable trade with Bussora and 
“ the other ports inthe Gulf. The harbour 
“will admit vessels not exceeding two hun- 
“dred tons burthen, and a fair wind will 
“carry them in fourteen hours from Bushire 
“to Bahrein. Near this island is a bank, 
“producing the finest pearls in the world. 
“They are found in a smail mussel, attach- 
ed tothe bottom by a thin fibre of great 
“length, which is cut by the diver.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Breed of Horses improved. 

The following article ascribes an impor- 
tance to this colony, which probably was 
little anticipated by its most zealous parti- 
zans. We know no reason in nature, why 
this department of agricultaral occupation 
should not be extended till it becomes a 
great branch of commerce. 

By late accounts from the Cape, we learn, 
that the breed of Horses in that interest- 
ing colony is improving with amazing 
rapidity. They have a stud of not less 
than thirty thorough bred Horses, most of 
them well known Newmarket Racers. 
The great Speculators and Breeders look 
forward to the Cape, to be the great mart 
for Horses for India, and a contract has 
been offered to the Marquis of Hastings, 
to furnish the Cavalry for this country 
with Horses of the improved Cape breed. 
Mr. Rickets, who has proceeded to Cal- 
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eutta from Cape Town, has taken severa| 
specimens of the description that can be 
furnished. 







Tew Settlement formed on Tristan da Cunha, 





By letters from the Cape, we learn, 
that the three little Islands of Tristan da 
Cunha, have been taken possessions of in 
the name of His Britannic Majesty, by an 
expedition from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Captain Cloete, of His Majesty's 2ist 
Dragoons, is appointed Governor of the 
Islands. He sailed in a sloop of war 
from Table Bay in December, with a few 
troops and volunteers from the Regiments 
at the Cape to forma settlement. Thc 
Transport that accompanied with stores 
and implements requisite for the new Co- 
lony, was unfortunately compelled by 
a gale of wind to return to Table Bay, 
and the delay thus oceasioned, must 
occasion great distress to Captain Cloete 
and his followers, who had little more than 
uecessaries sufficient for the voyage. 


The principal Island whea first taken 
possession of in November, by Captain 
Festion, of the Falmouth sloop of war, 
had on it three scamen left by an Ameri- 
can—a Piedmontese, a Portuguese, and 
a Yankee. Captain Festion left his first 
Lieutenant and about thirty seamen to 
survey the Island and prepare for the re- 
ception of the colony, and they suffered 
the severest privations from the length of 
time which elapsed before the return of 
the ship. ‘The largest of the Islands is 
about 15 miles in circumference, is very 
lofty, and has a convenient watering place. 
For the information of our nautical readers 
we re-publish the following official notice 
on this subject. 


























ADVERTISEMENT. 
“The Public are hereby informed, that 
the Islands of Tristan da Cunha are now 
occupied by a force from the Cape of Good 
Hope, as Dependencies of that Settlement: 
and that there is good convenience fo: 
watering atthe principal Island, the lati 
tude of which is 37 deg. 3 m. 55s. S. and 
longitude by Time-keeper 11 deg. 45m 
55 s. W. variation of the Compass 11 deg. 
10m. W. A-sketch pointing out the na- 
ture and situation of the anchorage, may 
be seen on application at the Master At- 
tendant’s Office. 
By order of the President and Members 
of the Marine Board. 
Madras: 
Marine Board Office. 
31st March, 1817. 












J. GWATKIN. 
Secretary. 
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No. XVII. 


“JY am but a gatherer and dealer in other 
ineu’s stuff,” 


Proofs of Affection. 

In Greenland virgin modesty requires 
thata girl be carried off by ber suitor, nay, 
even dragged by the hair, and when she is 
really in bis hat, she rans away from bim 
again several times, and at length perhaps 
compels him to give a proof of his affection, 
by cutting the soles of her fret w several 
places, that she may be obliged to sit still, 
Those who are baptized, now leave the 
matter to the priest. The snitor explains 
his wish to him, and the gir! is called. 
After some indifferent questions, the clergy- 
man says, “[t will soon be time for you to 
marry.” © [ will not marry.’ That isa 
pity, for | have a suitor for you.” ‘ Whom ?’ 
The clergyman names bim ‘Fle is good 
for nothing; I will not have him’ “ Why 
not? He is yonng, a good seal hunter,” &¢ 
‘T will not. marry; | will not have him.’ 
“Very well, | will not force you; I have 
besides another match for him.”—A pause. 
—The Girl sighs—a tear comes into her 
eye—and, at last, she whispers, * As you 
will priest.” ‘“ No, as you will; 1 do not 
wish to persuade you.” Here follows a 
deep sigh, then a kalf audible ‘ Yes,’ and 
the affair is settled. 


Description of Tiflis. 


From the journal of a Germau Traveller | 


who has recently visited Tiflis, we extract 
the following observations on that city, and 
the part of Russia in which it is situated : 
“Our caravan speut eight days in pro- 
ceeding from Mosdak to ‘Tiflis, a distauce 
of about 250 wersts; but if due aiteution 
were paid to the state of the roads, the 
journey might certainly be accomplished 
im one half the time. Tiflis is accounted 
one of the finest cities in Asia, yet the streets 
are so extremely narrow, that it would be 
impossible to drive a carriage through the 
best of them. The houses, which have no 
regular roofs, are built of the clay used for 
making bricks, mixed with gravel: the 
windows are small, and distributed without 
any attention to regularity. As the exter- 
nal walls of the houses are never plastered, 
the town presents a gloomy and even dirty 
appearance. The houses are generally two 
stories high, and earth huts are exceeding- 
ly numerous. There are many churches in 
Tiflis, but they are neither large nor splen- 
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did. The market, or bazaar, according to 
Asiatic custom, is held in ove of tie prins 
cipal streets, which is covered over from 
one end to the other with a wooden roof, 
intended apparently fo protect the shops 
from the scorching rays of the sun. At 
the bazaar merchandize of every yee 
tiou is sold; fruit, vegetavles, silks, shawls, 
and wine, are frequently displayed on the 
same stali. li one corner a smith lias esta- 
blished his workshop, from which the 
sparks issue in every direction in the very 
faces of the passengers. Tailors, lock- 
smiths, and goldsmiths, pursue their avo- 
cations in the open air, except when rainy 
or windy weather obliges them to take 
shelter beneath the roof with which the 
street is covered. 

It would be unjust to assert that the inha- 
bitauts of Tiflis are not inclned to receive 
the benefits of education, if proper means 
were adopted for thut purpose. It is said 
that the present chicf intends to establish 
public schools, aud that the materials for 
building them are already provided. The 
breeding of cattle is likewise to be intro- 
duced here, aud in furtherance of this de- 
sign, the chief has purchased upwards of 
7000 sheep from some Persian Khans sub- 
ject to the Russian government 1 under- 
stand that measures have already been ta- 
ken for drawing up a circumstancial statisti- 
cal description of the whole country. This 
work cannot fail to prove interesting. The 
results of the wisely-directed labours 
of au activegovernment are every where 
observable.” 

Anecdotes of Dr. Franklin. 


When a child he found the loug graces 
nsed by his father before and after meats 
very tedious, One day, after the winter's 
provisions had been salted,—* | think, Fa- 
ther,” said Benjamin, “if you were to say 
Grace over the whole cask—once for all— 
it would be a vast saving of time.” 

Dr. Franklin was so immoderately fond 
of chess, that one evening at Passy, he sat 
at that amusement from six in the afternoon, 
till sun-rise. On the point of losing one of 
his games, his king being attacked by 
what is called a check ; but an opportunity 
offering at the same time of giving a fatal 
blow to his adversary, provided he might 
neglect the defence of his king—he chose 
to do so, though contrary to the rules, and 
made his move. “ Sir,’ said the French 
gentleman, his antagonist, “ you cannot do 
that, and leave your king in check.” “I see 
he is in check,” said the Doctor, “ but I 
shall not defend him. If he was a good 
king, like yours, he would deserve the 
ee of his subjects; but he isa ty- 
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fant, and has cost them already more than 
he is worth:—Take him, if you please; I 
can do without him, and will fight out the 
rest of the battle, en republicain—as a Com- 
monwealth's man.” 

The Russion Greek Church. 


It does not use in its public service what 
is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed ; nor 
what is improperly called the Athanasian 
Creed; but simply that which we use in the 
Church communion service, which is usually 
denominated the Nicene Creed; though it 
is not, in every point, precisely that which 
was composed at the Council of Nice, in 
Bithynia, in the year $25. The Russian 
Church differs from the Romish Church, 
in not acknowledging a purgatory; in not 
denying the sacramental cup to the laity; 
in allowing their priests to marry; in ex- 
plaining transubstantiation in a mystical 
manner ; in not invocating saints and the 
Virgin Mary as mediators ; acknowledging 
Jesus Christ as the only mediator; aud in 
many other points. In these, aud iu other 
particulars, the Greek church scems to 
have a leaning to the principles of protest- 
antism rather than of popery. 


Presence of Mind. 


When the well-known Dr. Barth preached 
for the first time in his native city of Leip- 
zig, he disdained the usual precaution of 
having his sermon placed in the Bible be 
fore him, to refer to in case of need. A 
violent’ thunder storm arising just as he 
was in the middle of his discourse, and a 
tremendous clap causing him to lose the 
thread of his argument, with great compo- 
sure and dignity he shut the Bible saying 
with emphasis, “When God speaks, man 
must hold his peace :” he then came down 
from the pulpit, and the whole congrega- 
tion looked on him. with admiration aud 
wonder, as a mighty pillar of the church. 


The Titi Ape. 


According to the description of M. Von 
Humboldt, the species of ape called Titi 
seems to approach nearer to man in a va- 
riety of points than any other of its genus. 
Its features exactly resemble those of a 
child; they have the same expression of 
innocence, the same roguish smile, and the 
same sudden transitions from joy to grief. 
The Indians assert that the Titi weeps, in 
like manner, when it is vexed ; and this 
statement is perfectly accurate. Whenever 
it is frightened or crossed, its eyes fill with 
tears. The Titi isin constant action; but 
its motions are as graceful as they are rapid: 
you never find it angry or ill-tempered, 
but always playing, skipping about, or 





catching insects, among which it prefers 
spiders to any vegetable food. When any 
person speaks, it fixes its eyes upon his 
mouth, and if it can possibly get upon his 
shonlder, it touches his teeth or tongue 
with its fingers. To travellers who collect 
insects, it is particularly dangerous. Let 
them take what care they will of their 
collectious, the Titi soon discovers them; 
he takes the specimens, without pricking 
his fingers, off the pins by which they are 
fastened, and greedily devours them. Such 
is the discrimination of these little apes, 
that one of them could distinguish those 
plates in Cuvier's Natural History which 
represented insects. At the sight of them, 
though uncoloured, the Titi would imme- 
diately stretch out his Jittle hand in the 
hope of catching a grasshopper, a wasp, or 
a dragon-fly ; but remained quite indifferent 
when he was shewn engravings of mam- 
malia, birds, and other animals. 


A Great man in Distresa. 


Lord Chancellor Bacon died so poor 
that he scarcely left money tobury him, liv- 
ing obscurely at his Chambers in Gray's lon, 
where his loneness and desolate condition 
wrought upon his temper so much, that 
he almost pined away: and he had the 
misfortune, after all his height of pleni- 
tude, to be denied beer to quench his 
thirst; for having a sickly taste, he did not 
like the beer of the Inu, but sent to Sir 
Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke, in the neigh- 
lonrhood (now and then) for a bottle af 
beer, and after some grumbling, the butler 
had orders to deny it him. He wrote an 
affecting letter to King James, not long be- 
fore his death, and concluded thus: “ Help 
me, dear Sovereign, Lord and Master, and 
pity me so far, that ], who have been born 
to a bag, be not now, in my old age, for- 
ced, in effect, to bear a wallet; and that I, 
who desire to live to study, may not be 
driven to study to live.” 


Matrimony in England. 


A French Journal gives the following 
account of the state of Matrimony in Eng- 
land, for the year 1816. 


Wives eloped...........+1,192 
Husbands run away.......2,348 
Legally divorced..........4,175 
Living in open hostility... 17,845 
Secretly discontented .....13,279 
Mutually indifferent. ,.....55,240 
Passing for happy...:..... 5 
Hardly happy......-2+0. 27 
Truly happy,.....++.+.4. 18 


Total—96,834 
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Chinese Generosity. 


About three years ago, at a public din- 
ner, given by some East India ship owners, 
the conversation turned on the dishonesty 
and immorality of the Chinese, and many 
stories were told in proof of it. The late 
Mr. John Locke, of Walthamstow, obser- 
ved, how very unjust it was to stigmatise a 
whole nation for the vices of a few: that 
it was true, rogues were to be found 
among Chinese, as well as among other 
nations; but (added he) I have known 
chracters among them who were an houour 
to human nature; for instance, there was 
Sha-king-qua, the Hong merchant, who 
behaved in so generous a manner to poor 
Anderson. The story seemed to be familiar 
to many of the gentlemen present, but as 
others did not know it, Mr. Locke was 
requested to relate the circumstance, which 
he did nearly in the following words :— 
“The Hong merchant bad known Mr. An- 
derson intimately, and had large transac- 
tions with him. Mr Anderson met with 
heavy losses, became insolvent, and at the 
time of his failure, owed his Chinese friend 
upwards of 80,000 dollars. Mr. Anderson 
wished to come to England in the hope of 
being able to retrieve his affairs; he called 
on the Hong merchant, and in the utmost 
distress explained his situation, his wishes, 
and his hopes. The Chinese listened with 


anxious attention, and having heard his 
story, thus addressed him: “ My friend 


Anderson you have been very unfortunate: 
you lose all: | very sorry: yougo to Eng- 
land: if you more fortunate there you come 
back and pay; but, that you uo forget 
Chinaman friend, you take this, and when 
you look on this, you will remember Sha- 
king-qua: ” in saying these words, he pul- 
Jed out a valuable gold watch, and gave it 
him. Anderson took leave of his friend; 
but he did not live to retrieve his affairs, or 
to return to China. When the account of 
his death, and of the distress in which he 
had left his family, reached Canton, the 
Hong merchant called on one of the gen- 
tlemen of. the factory who was about to re- 
turn to Europe, and addressed him in the 
following manner:—“ Poor Mr Anderson 
dead ; I very sorry ;he good man ; he friend; 
and he leave two childs; they poor; they 
have nothing ;they childs of my friend; 
you take this for them; tell them China- 
man friend send it:” and he put into a 
gentleman’s hand a sum of money for Mr. 
Anderson's children, amounting to several 
hundred pounds. We have only to add, 
that the story made a strong impression on 
all present, and Mr. Locke, in relating it, 
was so much affected, that his eyes filled 
and his voice thickened, 


Fe 





Peers and Swords. 

When Lord Stratford was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of lreland,. be made an order, that 
vo Peer should be admitted into the House 
of Lords in that kingdom, without leaving 
his sword with the door-keeper. Many 
Peers had already complied with this de- 
grading order, when the Duke, then Earl 
of Ormond, being asked for his sword, re- 
plied to the door keeper, “ If you make 
that request again, Sir, to me, I shall cer- 
tainly plunge my sword into your body.” 
Lord Stratford hearing of this, said, “ This 
nobleman is a man that we must endeavour 
by all means to get over to us.” 

Parliamentary Anecdote. 

The great Lord Chatham (when Mr. 
Pitt) speaking one day very much in favour 
of a particular Bill, concluded with say- 
ing, ‘* that he thought so highly of it in all 
points, that he should not desire any other 
epitaph on his tomb-stone, than to be re- 
membered as the author of this bill.” The 
first Lord Holland, speaking in reply, be- 
gan by observing that although he had 
screwed up his mind to the utmost pitch of 
attention, in order to catch what fell from 
so exalted a character, in aid of his under- 
standing, yet he was free to confess he 
could bring no single ray of conviction to 
his mind in favour of the Bill. As to what 
the Hon. Gentleman says about requiriug 
no other epitaph, but that of being the 
author of this bill; I should be much 
amazed at it, did I not know from long 
experience, that great men are sometimes 


the worst calculated to decide upon their 


own characters; and indeed | have now a 
case which occurs to my recollection, and 
which is in point to what I have asserted— 
it is the case of that celebrated Musician, 
Corelli.—When this great composer was 
dying (though he had previously established 
his fame in a vumber of beautiful, dignified 
compositions), so prejudiced was he to one 
particular trifle, the mere eccentricity of a 
fanciful moment, that he said he desired no 
other memorial of his musical talents to be 
engraved on his tomb, than 

“¢ Here lies the author of Corexui’s Jig.” 

Singular advice. 

A Greénlander was driving a merchant 
in a sledge across the sea upon the ice: a 
storm broke it in pieces. In such cases they 
save themselves by leaping from one piece 
of ice to another; but as the Europeans are 
not able to leap in this manver, the driver 
said coolly, ‘ You are not to be saved, but you 
have pencil and paper in your book; write 
here upon my back that you are drowned, 
otherwise your people may think I killed 
you.’ The merchant begged him not to 
forsake him, ‘ Well’ said the Greenlander, 
‘if you die I can die likewise!’ He staid 
with him and saved him. 
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HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
oF 
Lenevolence. 

— Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


Strate oF Prisons. 


So many benevolent and active minds 
are now engaged iu the humane and abso- 
lutely necessary duty of reforming the pie- 
sent prison system, that the most bencficial 
resulis may be expected; and we have 
every reason to hope that the prisons of 
the kingdom, but particularly thase of the 
metropolis, will be most substantially im- 
proved*. We should be more desirous 
that our prisons should be found to possess 
capacity enough for their guests, than that 
their enlargement should be necessary ; 
but as the reformation of the criminal 
scems to depend upon his separation fiom 
others of a worse character, or tainted 
with a different vice, a larzer space which 


sball allow of this seems tu be the most. 


likely means of diminishing ‘the guilty ; 
and if we may look forward into futmity, 
the most heppy kind of desolation would 
be that of extensive prisous haviag reme- 
dicd the evils for which they wete con- 
structed, and containing of consequence 
fewinhabitants. Various other provisions, 
however, and regulations, besies space 
enough, are necessary for the amelination 
vf the present prison system; but as i! is 
not our purpose Dow to expatiate upon this 
sulject, we shall introduce to the no- 
lice of our readers a short account of 
the Peniientiary at Piiladelphia, and of 
the Maisoude Force at Ghent, as peculiarly 
juteresting at the present moment. 


PENITENTIARY AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The theory of the action of the means 
employed to prevent and reform criminals, 
will serve to silustrate them more clearly. 
The great causes of vice are idleness, in- 
temperinec, and evil connexions, and as 








* See an account of the truly benevolent 
exertions of Mrs. Fry, in L.P. Vol. VI p. sg. 
N.S. and the Address of the Grand Jury on 
‘he State of Newgate, in our last volume, p, $55. 
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the system here pursucd admits of tone of 
these, but proceeds upen the principtes of 
industry, sobsiety, good example, and other 
co-operating measures, it must fullow from 
the very coustitotion of human nature, 
that salutary effects must be produced by 
the operation of the measures adopted. 
The criminal knows and must be con- 
sinced, that his sentence is justly inflicted ; 
the nature of this sentence assures” him, 
that his improvement in morals is the sole 
object in view: hence the angry pas ions 
which stripes, &e. invariably exctie, are 
restrained, and the whole discipline of the 
prison is eminently calculated to produce 
the same conviction, to conduct fo tue 
same result. Intercourse between the 
sexes, that extensive cause of moral conta- 
mination, is strictly prohibited; the diet, a 
power ful agent on the human passions, is 
moderate and wholesome. Ardent spirits, 
the great source of his present puntshment, 
are stiictly denied him; idleness, the pa- 
rent of vice, is substituted by regular cun- 
stant labour; and silence, which naturally 
produces reflection and attention to dats, 
is strictly enjoined avd entorecd ; and, 
‘fast'y, the religious counsel which is given 
on the Sabbath, seals the whole, and proves 
to them that newher the law, uor the 
: flicers appointed im pursuance of it, have 
any otber objeet in view than their refor- 
mation. ‘The eriminal, therefore, makes 
lus calenlation, tu condact himself so as to 
command the good-will of the keepers and 
inspectors, and merit recommendation for 
a diminution of his time of servitude; but 
pardons are never thought of, nor any dim- 
nation of servitule recommended ; unless 
zfter the most thorough conviction of the 
desired reformation. Previously tuo any 
attempts at that iniernal reform, which i 
is the object of the disciptine to eliect, 
cleanliness, so intimately connected with 
morality, is attended to; and the criminal 
is cothed in the pecusiar habit of the jail, 
adapted to the scason, and made by the 
prisoneis. 

Work, snitab'e to the age and capacity 
of the convicts, is axsizned, and there are 
looms fur weaveis ; workshops four joiners, 
carpenters, (niners, shoemakers, and tai- 
lots; aml a manulsctory of nails, The 
remainder aie employed in sawing and 
polishing marble, cutting logwood, grind- 
dug plaster of Peris, beating hemp, carding 
wool, and picking hair, or oakum. The 
bakers and cooks also are convicts, Au 
account is opened with them, and they ale 
charged with their board, clothes, the fine 
imposed by the State, and expense of pro- 
secution, and credited for their work; at 
the expiration of the time of servitude, 
half the am unt of the sam left, after de- 
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ducting the charges, is required by law to 
he pald them, As the board is low, the 
Jahonr constant, and the working-hours 
greater than among mechanics, it is easy 
for the conviets to earn. more than the 
amount of their expences; so that when 
they go out they receive a sum of money 
sufficient ty enable them to pursue a trade: 
or, at least, that will keep them from want, 
natil they find employ, and prevent the 
necessily of stealing. On several occa- 
sions, the balance paid to a convict has 
amounted to mere than 100 dollars; in 
one instance it was 150 dollars, and from 
10 to 40 are commonly paid. 

The diet is wholesome, plain, and invi- 
gorating; and their meals are served up 
with the greatest regularity and order. 
While cating, silence is strictly enjoined, 
and enforced by the presence of the keep- 
ers. For breakfast, they have about three- 
quarters of a ponnd of good bread, with 
molasses and water. At dinner, half a 
pound of bread and beef, a bowl of sonp 
and potatoes. At supper, corn-meal, 
mash, and molasses, or boiled rice. The 
drink is molasses and water, which has 
been found to he highly usefal, as a re- 
freshing draught, aod as a medicine. 
Spirttuous liquors or beer never enter the 
walls of the prison, and no provisions are 
permitted to be sent to the convicts from 
without, The effect of the new system 
has been seen, in no particular more evi- 


dently than in the diminution of disease 
among the convicts. 

Religtons instruction was one of the 
original remedies prescribed for the great 
moral disease, which the present penal sys- 


temis calculated tu cure. Divine service 
is performed every Sunday, and discourses 
delivered, suited to the siination and capa- 
cities of the prisoners. Good books are 
likewise distributed among them. 

Corporal punishments are strictly pro- 
hibited, whatever offence may have been 
committed. 

The solitary cells have on all occasions 
been found amply sufficient to bring down 
the most determined spirit, to tame the 
most hardened villain that ever entered 
them: ofthe truth of this there are stri- 
king cases on record. Iu these cells, the 
construction of which precludes conversa- 
tion among those confined, the miserable 
man is left to the greatest of all possible 
punishments—his own reflections. His 
food is given him in the morning; in the 
course of a few days or weeks the very 
nature of the being is changed: and there 
is.no instance of any one having given oc- 
casion, for the infliction of the punishment 
asecond time. The convicts are well ac- 
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quainted with the geveral principles of the 
system pursued; aud hearing the grating 
of the stone-saws, or the noise of the nail 
hammers, they naturally reflect, that while 
they are idle, their fellow-convicts are 
working out their daily expences, and lay- 
ing up asum for themselves, when their 
period of servitude shall arrive; and that 
their own confinement in prison must be 
prolonged, to make up for lost time; and 
above all, the hopes of pardon cut off. 
Such are the remedies which have been 
prescribed in Pennsylvania, for the cure 
of vice, that great and moral disease; and 
several States in the American Union have 
followed the example, with various degrecs 
of success. 
Maison pe Force at Guent. 


The following account of this interest- 
ing establishmeut is taken from“ an En- 
quiry into Prison discipline” by Mr. Buxton, 
a geutleman well known in the eastern 
parts of the metropolis for his philanthro- 
pic exertions, and is drawn up from an 
actual examjuation of the prison. 

This prison is situated just out of the 
cily. It was originally intended to be an 
octagon, but at present only five depart- 
ments are finished; still an entire separa- 
tion is effected between men and women, 
the sickly aud the healthy, the untried and 
the convicted, misdemeanants and felons. 

It is in contemplation to finish the build- 
ing; and when this takes place, there will 
be six additional subdivisions, For each 
of the above description of prisoners, an 
open court is provided, iu which they have 
their daily exercise. 

Their beds are in small recesses, from a 
gallery opening tothe court. Each hasa 


‘seperate sleeping cell, which is furnished 


with a metal bedstead, a thick mattrass, a 
double sheet, a double and single blanket, 
and a pillow. The bedding is brought out 
to be aired in fine weather, and the doors 
are open allday. ‘The rooms. were perfecly 
sweet and clean. 

The major part of the prisoners of the 
same class work together, in rooms 170 
feet long, and 26 broad. The principal 
employment is weaving calico, damask, 
aud sacking cloth; but there are shops for 
sawyers, carpenters, biacksmiths, &c. 

The utmost order and regularity are pre- 
served. No prisoner is allowed to speak, 
and to such an extent was this carricd, 
that they did not answer our questions, 
when we addressed them. [ vever saw 
any manufactory in which the workmen 
were more busy; wherever we went, there 
was no noise but the motion of the shuttle; 
and every eye andevery hand was engaged, 
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Whether our conductor was with us, or at 
a distance, no difference was observable. 
In fact, order was carried to its highest 
point. 

The priest, with assistants, performs 
mass on a Sunday. On other days his duty 
is confined to the sick, and those under 
sentence of death; but, as premeditated 
murder is the only capital crime in these 
countries, the number of the latter is very 
inconsiderable. 

The infirmary has a garden attached to 
it, for the use of the sick. There are va- 
rious separate rooms and yards for those 
who have infectious disorders, and the re- 
mainder occupy an apartment 70 feet long, 
and about $0 broad, which is perfectly 
ventilated by windows, and valves in the 
ceiling. The number of the sick did not 
exceed 25. The whole number of pri- 
souers was rather more than 1,300. To 
our question—* Out of 100 persons, re- 
leased from this prison, how many return 
here? The sub-gaoler replied, “ about 5.” 
In answer to the same question, the gover- 
nor said, that “of the felons, 10 per. cent. 
return, but hardly any of the misdemean- 
ants.” There is then no essential variation 
in their accounts. 
ora chain, in the whole prison. The re- 
fractory are sentenced to prohibition of 
work, or to solitary confinement, tot ex- 
ceeding ten days. In former times corporal 
punishment was allowed but this is now 
dispensed with—“ merely,” as the governor 
said, “ because it was found unnecessary.” 
Privation of work is penalty sufficient to 
keep 99 out of hundred orderly and atten- 
tive to the rules ; and if they do occasion- 
ally receive one of an unusually turbulent 
and ungovernable disposition, a week's so- 
litary confinement invariably reduces him 
to obedience,—a repetition of this effectual 
and dreaded mode of discipline is an event 
of very rare occurrence. 

Nothing in the whole institution struck 
me so much as the subdued, civil, submis- 
sive, decent behaviour of all the prisoners. 
There was a degree of cleanliness in their 
persons, and an air of cheerfulness in their 
countenances: in short, an appearance of 
comfort and respectability, which was the 
strongest evidence of the success of the 
system. 

MIDDLESEX and SURREY. 
Number of Persons charged with Criminal 

Offences, committed to the several Gaols in 

the Cities of London and Westminster, and 

County of Middlesex, the Borough of South- 

wark and County of Surrey, for Trial in the 

last Seven Years; distinguishing the Num- 

ber in each Year, &c. &c, 


Committed for 2 


| 
Trial in the § 1813/1812 


1126)1362 
564) 597 


1959 
Convicted and 
Sentenced 
To Death "164 

Trans. for Life} 4 21 

14 years 30 

years 
Imprisonment for 
various terms. . 
Whipping and Fine 


— 7 


554 
127 
990)1149 
447 





Total ...-; 
Acquitted....+. | 876 
No Bill found, & 

Not Prosecuted 363 


1959 


324 


Total . . . «169 
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1986 
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Total 


ss 


1422 1753 2019/2584/11721 


479) = 573) 593 


1901 2209°2592\3177 


3883 


15604 





*167 


1184 
452 


850 


1986) 


RE 
#182)*158/*263 #244 
48} 30, 53 91 
34) 36) 36 55 
284 


| 
707) 175| 805 
90| 981 131! 155 
1189]1412/1612 1906 
448] 505| 579 714 

ae, 
264 





190112299 2592 3177 


382| 401 557] 3 


383) 354 496) 225 





Offences | 
(according to the 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF THE Poor 
oF THE CiTy OF LONDON, AND Parts Ap- 
JACENT. 

Report, 14 Jan. 1818. 

In the last-winter, which was a season 
of unusual trial and difficulty to the Poor, 
the relicf afforded by the Association, and 
the expence incurred, were much more 
considerable than in the preceding year. 
The distribution commenced on the 2d of 
December, 1816, and continued to the 9th 
of April, 1817; in which period four hun- 
dred and twenty-one chaldrons of Coals 
were gold at 9d. per bushel, also eighty 
tons of Potatoes, mostly at 14lbs. for 3d, 
affording great relief to not less than two 
thousand five hundred necessitous families, 
consisting of about twelve thousand five 
hundred individuals, residing in various 
parts of the metropolis. It appears, the 
loss incurred thereby to the Association, 
including all attendant expences, amount- 
ed to 972/. 16s. 8d. 


Notwithstanding the expenditare in the 
last winter was so considerably increased, 
the Committee have great pleasure in 
stating, that such was the liberality of the 
old Subscribers, aided by a considerable 
accession of new ones, that the contribu- 
tions were little short of the same amount; 
and as the Sabscribers have had the op- 
portunity of being their own almoners, 
they must generally bave witnessed the 
gteat benefits derived from this mode of 
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relief, and the earnestness and gratitude 
with which it has been sought and .ac- 
knowledged. In taking up the sale of 
Potatoes, at so low a price as under a far- 
thing per pound, the Committee apprehend 
they have eligibly extended the benefits of 
the charity, as so liberal an allowance of 
Potatoes must have considerably lessened 
the expenditure of the poor, in the much 
more costly article of Bread. 


The Committee have net decmed it ex- 
pedient to begin the distribution so early 
as last year; but considering themselves 
as trustees ofthe liberality of the Sub 
scribers, and believing, that though some 
pleasing symptoms of increased employ- 
ment have appeared, yet, that it is far from 
being general, and that the continued ne- 
cessities and privations of a great propor- 
tion of the Jabouring and industrious Poor, 
still urgently require the kind hand of 
charitable assistance, they have been in- 
duced to open the City Pustic Kitcuen, 
for the sale of Coals at 9d. per bushel, and 
Potatues at 14lbs. for 3d. commencing on 
the 12th of January, trusting more espe- 
cially to experience the concurrence and 
support of those affluent and benevolent 
contributors, who, on so many trying oe- 
casions, have evinced their readiness to 
afford pecuniary assistance. 


The many hardships and distresses 
which the Poor labour under, especially in 
the winter season, from increase of expense 
and diminished employment, are inade- 
quately conceived by persons in comfort- 
able circumstances, unacquainted with the 
habitations of poverty. If, to deliver the 
indigent from total depression, and to re- 
lieve the necessitous, are purposes worthy 
of pursuit, they are only attainable by an 
extensive plan of benevolence, beyond 
what individual efforts cam accomplish. 
The great desideratum in administering 
relief, is, at the same time, to encourage 
the exertions of industry, without which, 
even charity may be baneful to its objeet, 
and prejudicial to society. This important 
medium is attained by the mode of relief 
adopted by this Institution. To require 
the payment of a small but certain part 
by the applicant, cannot but stimulate the 
poorest to endeavour after its attainment, 
removes the sinking despondency which 
paralyzes the hand of industry, encourages 
a spirit of honest independence, and ren- 
ders what is received more valuable, as 


being purchased property, meeting the. 


wants and feelings of many in more decent 
situations, and preventing their appearance 
in the walks of charity, 
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=_ 
ON THE DEATH OF AN EARLY 
FRIEND. 
Sweet Laura!—many a day has fied 
Since I beheld thee last—— 
Now thou art numbered with the dead, 
And cherished with the past ; 
And I have sighed upon thy tomb— 
In silence wept thy early doom! 
Thy cheek is colourless ;—thine eye, 
That eye so meekly bright 
Is set in cold tranquillity ;— 
Thy smile’s bewitching light 
Is faded as the summer’s beam— 
Is vanished like a morning Jream! 
The graceful form—the sportive wile== 
The sympathetic tear, 
The tuneful voice—the jocund smile— 
The feeling—too sincere ! 
The open front—the placid brow— 
All these were thine :—but, where art thou ? 
And yet tho’ thou art tora away 
From many a kindred heart, 
Sad recollections near thee stay, 
And linger where thou art ;— 
They hover round the narrow cell, 
Where thy love-honoured relics dwell. 
I knew thee in thy day of youth 
When joy and hope were young, 
Thine was the speaking glance of truth, 
The undissembling tongue, 
The glowing heart without disguise, 
The spirit speaking from thine eyes. 
And is it that that heart-is cold ? 
Those feelings chilled for ever ? 
Shall human eye no more behuld 
Thy heart-felt sweetness ? never 5 
The grave holds all that rests of thee, 
And thou art—in eternity ! 








It is a chill, a nameless woe 
That falls upon my heart,— 
I knew thee—Joved thee—-and to know 
How early fallen thou art, 
To feel that thou hast passed away, 
Whither not even though? may stray, 


Throws such a gloom upon the soul— 
Such sadness o’er the breast, 
That sorrow weeps without control :-= 
1 know that thou art blessed ; 
But wildered—vague—and undefined, 
Thine image floats upon my mind. 
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1 left thee or e’cr youth bad shed 
O'er thee hee uoontide glow, 
E’er gr::ceful Womanhood had spread 
A blush upon thy brow ; 

For thou wert but a: opening flower, 

A bud in life’s luxuriant bower, 
Five yeare have fled, and thou art gone— 
Short was thy sojourn here !? 
I thought to see thee journey on 
Thro’ many a blissful year,— 

To thee a brighter course is given, 

A bourne ‘ere now attained in Heaven ! 


Sweet Laura!—to thy memory 
A simple lay I breathe, 

And twine the flowers of poesy, 
Thy virgin shrine to wreathe : 
But move than Auent verse can tell 
Speaks in that one brief word——Farewell ! 

Dec. \8i7. 


TO AN OLD MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


BY MISS CAMPBELL. 
Whiie some, of their fictitious lyres, 
A mournful farewell take, 
Deep tones of sorrow from thy wires, 
My trembling fingers wake : 
What though thy tones were wild and rude 
Yet oft they pleas’d mine ear, 
They charm'd my hours of solitude, 
And sweeten’d ev'ry tear! 
Partner of many a lonely hour, 
And sovther of its pain, 
Farewell !——thy soft consoliug pow’'r 
Shall never charm again ! 
Then fare-thee well!—for we must part,— 
A lighter baud, a gayer heart 
May wake thy notes with better skill ;— 
With more of music’s melting art, 
A sadder never will! 


ELEGY 
BY J, HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
[From Blackwoou’s tdintarch Magazine. ] 

Fair was thy blossom, tender flower, 

That opened like the rose in May, 
Though nursed beneath the chilly shower 

Of fell regret for love’s decay ; 
How oft thy mother heaved the sigh 

O’er wreaths of honour early shorn, 
Before thy sweet and guiltless eye 

Had upened on the dawn of mourn. 
How oft above thy lowly bed, 

When all in silence s)umbered low, 
The fond and filial tear was shed, 


Thou chiid-of love, of suame, and woe!. 


C.M.H. 





Her wronged, but gentle Losom burned 
With joy thy opening bloom to see, 
The only breast that o'er thee yearned, 
The only heart that eared for thee. 
Oft her young eye, with tear drops bright, 
Pleaded with Heaven for her sweet child, 
When faded dreams of past delight 
O’er recollection wandered wild. 
Fair was thy blossom, bonny flower, 
Fair as the softest wreath of spring, 
When late I saw thee seek the bower 
In peace thy morning hynin to sing ! 
Thy little feet across the lawn 
Scarce from the primrose pressed the dew, 
I thought the Spirit of the dawn 
‘Betore me to the greenwood flew. 
Even then the shaft was on the wing, 
Thy spotless sou! from earth to sever ; 
A tear of pity wet the string 


That twang’dand sealed thy doom forever | 


I saw thee late the ewblem fair * 

Of beauty, innocence, and truth, 
Start tiptoe on the verge of air, 

’Twixt childhood and uustable youth : 
Bui now I see thee stretched at rest, 

To break that rest shall wake no morrow; 
Pale as the grave-flower on thy breast! 

Poor child of love, of shame, and sorrow, 
May thy long slecp be sound and sweet, 

Thy visions fraught with bliss to be ; 
And long the daisy, emblem meet, 

Shall shed its earliest tear o'er thee. 


TO EMILY. 
Aud cou'd'st thou then believe the tale, 
A darkly envions mind had framed ? 
Lid no one pitying thought prevail, 
And plead for him—sv falsely blamed ? 
And has the muse at friendship’s shrine, 
Offered her tribute all in vai ?— 
And must the wreath thou bad’st me twine 
be doomed to sha:e its Minstrel’s stain ? 


Ah, surely yes! for they who deem 
The heart that woke those lays untrue, 
Will, doubtless—whatsve’er the theme— 
*Count it as false, and guileful too ! 


Tho’ many a grief hath wrung my heart 
Aud disappointment been my lot ; 
I ne’er have felt so keen the dart!— 
Nor fared thus—worse than if forgot! 
The sunshine of my youthful days 
Hath been th’ approof of souls sincere ; 
But if denied such eheering rays, 
There's nought J'd wish to live for here. 
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Refuse not then this simple pray’r,— 
All 1 have ever asked of thee,— 
If in that breast, so good and fair, 
There still rewains a thought of me; 
Believe that I ams what | seem, 
Foe to deceit—ungrateful never !— 
Yetif [ share not thy esteem, 
Oh! let me be forgot—for ever / 


A. A, W. 
STANZAS. 


{From an unfinished Poem.) 
The soul that was shrouded in surrow’s dark 
night, (light ; 
A peace-promising beam woke to gladness and 
And the lute that so long born and tuneless 
had hung, _ f[rung! 
Ouce more with the wild notes of harmony 


Ah! why did that beam only shine to beguile ? 

Al! why did it teach the fond mourner to 
smile ?— 

Why faithlessly grant him a seeming reprieve, 

Then leave hiin in sadness still deeper to grieve! 


The light is gone by~and the music is o’er,— 
Aud the feelings so lovely—are lovely no more: 
That soul once again its dark vigils is keeping ; 
Aud the lute ’neath the cold chain of silence 
is sleeping ! A A.W. 
The following lines are said to have been 
addressed by Lord Byron to his Lady, a few 
months before their separation —to us they 
seem rather to be the production of some able 
and successful imitator of the Noble Bard ; 
hut their merit may well entitle them to a 
place in cur Poetical Corner. 
There is a mystic thread of life, 
So dearly wreaihed with mine alone, 
That Destiny’s relentless knife, 
At once, must sever both, or none. 
There is a form, on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight— 
By day—that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night. 
There is a voice, whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture in my breast ; 
I would not hear a seraph choir, 
Unless that voice could join the rest! 
There is a face, whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek— 
But, pallid, at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more love-than words can speak. 
There is alip, which inine hath prest, 
And none had ever prest before ; 
‘It vow'd to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine—mine only prest it more! 
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There is a bosom—all mine own— 
Hath pillow’d oft this aching head : 


A mouth—which smiles on me alone ; 
An eye—whose tears with mine are shed. 
Thereare two hearts, whose movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet ; 
That pulse to pulse, ‘responsive still, 
They both must heave or cease to beat. 
There are two souls, whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run— 
That when they part—they part—ah, no! 
They cannot part—those souls are one ! 











EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH 
POLE. 

As the period is now drawing near for 
the depariure of this interesting expedition, 
the public attention is more immediately 
directed to its outfit, aud the probabili- 
ties that may be entertained of its success, 
in either affecting a passage by Davis's 
Strats, through that immense gulph called 
Baffiu’s Bay and Behring’s Straits into the 
North Pacific Ocean, or by exploring the 
icy ocean in the meridian of Spitzbergen, 
for a practicable route by the North Pole. 

The general breaking up of the field ice, 
which has been for centuries condeused in 
one immeasurable mass, to the northward 
of Spitzbergen, and has formed a zone 
round that part of the globe, affords strong 
grounds to believe, that vessels may navi- 
gate within the Arctic Icy Ocean, without 
the imminent danger that has hitherto at- 
tended expeditions of this kind, Although 
it cannot be imagined, that such voyages 
can be made, without encountering great 
hardship, and much obstruction, the outfit 
of the vessels about to enter on this sea of 
trial, is so perfect in every branch, and 
adapted so well for the service required of 
them, as to justify a hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. The crewsare complete; the officers 
are allowed double their usual sea pay, the 
seamen three pounds amonth. Au advance 
of six months’ pay, is made to the officers, 
and of three months to the seamen. The 
vessels wre doubled, with strong oak planks 
throughout the hull, and strengthened by 
diagonal pieces of timber, ranging from 
the bows to the transverse beams ‘The 
accommodations are well calculated to pro- 
fect the crews from the intense extreme of 
coll, to which they will be necessar . ex- 
pose!, Coverings, made of Amerie «olf- 
skins, are liberally provided, with ample 
quantities of the warmest clothig, pur- 
posely constructed. ‘The ships take provi- 
sions for three years’ cousumption, large 
quantities of coal and wood, a spare rudder 
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each, and every species of marine store, in 
abundance. The commanders will be pro- 
vided with every description of astronomical 
and philosophical instruments, that may be 
conceived useful, and every work that may 
either give information or throw light in 
the progress of the undertaking. There is 
an E'squimaux Indian on board the senior 
officer's ship, who may be very serviceable 
in establishing an intercourse between our 
people aud the various tribes of Indians, 
who will probably be found to inhabit the 
Archipelago of Islands, forming what is 
generally termed the Coast of West Green- 
Jand, and from whom, much information 
may doubtless be obtained. The Squadron 
of Discovery are expected to sail about the 
Sth of April, and to toich at Shetland. On 
taking their departure thence, for their 
places of destination, the senior officer, with 
two ships, will, after making Cape Fare- 
well, sail through Davis’s Straits ; the other 
two vessels will sail direct for Spitzbergen, 
and endeavour to penetrate by the North 
Pole. The objects of pursuit are princi- 
pally geographical and astronomical. 

A passage to the East Indies by the 
North Pole attracted much notice, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. when the possibility 
of accomplishing that object was suggested 
by a Bristol merchant. But it was not till 
almost a century after, in 1607, that the 
first expedition was fitted out by a body of 
London merchants, and sailed with the de- 
sign of navigating the circumpolar seas. 
From that period to the present, many ef- 


forts have been made to approximate the 
Pole. : 


That of Captain Phipps, in 1773, is the 
most formal and remarkable. He reached 
the high northern latitude of between 80° 
and §1°, where his progress was arrested 
by a barrier of ice, extending for more than 
20 degrees. _ Nevertheless, Mr. Barrington, 
at whose motion this expedition had been 
appointed, persisted in bis opinion, that it 
was practicable to proceed further, and in 
support of this theory, he sought out all the 
written, traditionary, and viva voce evi- 
dence, which he printed at the time, and 
which has lately been republished in an 
octavo volume. The mass of testimonies 
which he bas collected, does great honour 
to his perseverance in the cause of sci- 
ence; aud tends to establish these facts :— 
(i.) That the sea is open about the Pole. 
—(2.) That the Polar seas are sometimes 
navigable.—(3.) That there is a passage 
by the North, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific; and—(4.) That the ices in these la- 
titudes are formed, not in the Polar seas, 
but on the coasts of Labrador, &c. the ri- 
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vers of Siberia, Tartary, &c., and being 
first carried northward, there form the ice- 
bergs and other congelations, which agai 
drifting to the south, have given rise to the 
belief, that they were produced in the ocean 
under the North Pole, which was conse- 
quently unapproachable. 


The different latitudes which are said to 
have been reached by navigators, taking 
credit for nearly a degree to the northward 
of their several situations, bécanse the 
blink or glare of the packed ice* is distin- 
guishable at this distance when the wea- 
ther is pretty fair, are as follows: 

deg. min. 
Capt. John Reed @0 45 
Capt. T. Robinson 

weeks) A 
Capt, John. Philips 
James Hutton, Jonathan Wheat- 

ley, Thomas Robinson, John 

Clarke (four instances) 

Capts. Cheyne and Thew (2 in- 

stances) ; ° 82 
Climy and David Boyd (2 in- 

stances) ; 5 
Mr. George Ware ° 
Mr. John Adams and Mr. Jas, 

Montgomery (two instances) 
Mr. James Watt, Lieut.R. N. 
Five ships in company with 

Hans Derrick ° bs 
Capt. Johnson and Dr. Dallie 

(two instances ; to which per- 

haps may be added Capt. Mon- 

son, as a third) : 
Relation of the two Dutch mas- 

ters to Capt. Goulden ‘ 
Dutch relation to Mr. Grey 

Mr. Barrington has stated one instance, 
where the voyagers assert they had passed 
the Pole two degrees; but in all these 
cases it ought to be observed, that imperfect 
instruments, and mere conjectures from 
the sailing of the vessels from certain points 
and headlands, are too frequently the data 
on which the observations are founded, and 
cannot therefore be implicitly relied upon. 
Still, however, the aggregate seems to war- 
rant the conclusion, that the Pole may be 


© The ice blink, is described by Marten to 
be an arch formed upon the elouds by reflec- 
tion from the packed ice. Where the ice is 
fixed upon the sea, you see a snow-white 
brightness in the skies, as if the sun shone, 
for the snow is reflected by the air, just asa 
fire by night is; but at a distance you see the 
air blue or blackish. Where there are many 
small ice fields, which are as meadows for the 
seals, you see no lustre or brightness of the 
skies, Thus, from the appearance or nou- 
appearance of this blink, the seamen can tell 
whether the sea is or is not clear to the north 
of them ; whether it is in ice fields, or in tre 
mendous masses, like an icy continent. 


(for three 


si — 
81 odd min. 


81 30 


82 odd min. 
82 15 
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more nearly approached than it has hitherto 
systematically and scientifically been. It 
ought also to be considered that much de- 
pends upon the season in which the attempt 
ismade, for the changes in the ice, both in 
quantity and in situation,from yearto year, 
are astonishing’; one year presenting an im- 
penetrable wall, where the uext there is 
clear water, . 


It evidently appears that revolutions of 
this kind have taken place, within the last 
three years, most importantly favourable 
to the present Expedition; and though our 
climate has not yet experienced any altera- 
tion from the removal of the immense East 
Greenland glaciers, it is worthy of peculiar 
remark, that almost all last year the climate 
of St. Petersburgh, and indeed of the whole 
northern coutinent of Europe, was mild 
and temperate beyond what it ever was re- 
membered, 


There are three kinds of ice which our 
countrymen will have to encounter in 
their enterprise in the Northern Seas 
The first is like melted snow, which is 
become partly hardened, is more easily 
broken into pieces, less transparent, is 
seldom more than six inches thick, and, 
when dissolved, is found to be inter 
mixed with salt, This first sort of ive is 
the only one which is ever formed of sea- 
water. The other kinds are, the sheet ice, 
which seems to be formed on the flat 


coasts and floated into the ocean by the 
tides and currents; and the ice-bergs or 
packed ice, large prodigious masses which 
are held to be formed on land and _precipi- 
tated into the sea, where they unite into 


solid continents. It is here observable 
that no sea was ever known to be frozen 
but the Black Sea, parts of the Baltic, and 
the White Sea, which have no tides, and 
are less salt than other seas, from the great 
influx of fresh rivers into their basins. 
Should the vessels which compose this 
expedition, be blocked up in the ice, it will 
not be difficult with the preparations made 
to winter within the Arctic Circle, and 
even in the instances where the ships have 
been lost, it generally happens that the 
crews have been able to save themselves. 
Ifthis expedition should. happily attain the 
object in view, although the commercial 
advantages might not be so great as san- 
guine minds predict, it is worthy of con- 
sideration, that tothe northern parts of our 
island it must be of immense importance. 
The transit from the Shetland isles to the 
northern parts of Asia would by this way 
be the voyage of only a few weeks, and 
the hardy natives of these and the Ork- 
neys might carry on a large traffic in 
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our coarser woollens, than which nothing 
could be more acceptable to the inhabit- 
ants of those parts. 


Another object interesting to humanity 
which, it is trusted, this expedition will be 
able to accomplish, is to ascertain the exis- 
tence of an extensive Danish or Norwegian 
colony established on the Eastern Coast of 
Greenland, and which about 400 years 
since was cut off from all intercourse with 
the world, by the formation of immense 
barriers of ice, along their coast; commu- 
nication by land with the western colony 
was always impossible, from the impassable 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow, 
that divide Greenland from the south to 
the north. If indeed the relation of Bishop 
Amand, hereafter noticed, be deserving 
credit, their existence one hundred and 
fifty years after their frightful imprison- 
ment is ascertained; but many reasons 
suggest themselves against the truth of his 
narrative; and it is not the least that no 
exertion was immediately made by the 
court of Denmark to open a communi- 
cation with them. 


Accordiug to the Iceland annals, the 
Danish colony «n the eastern coast was 
first seltled in the year 983 by Erick the 
red; that the country was named Green- 
land from its superior verdure to: Iceland ; 
that churches and convents were built, and 
a succession of Bishops and pastors sent 
over; and that from sthe latest accounts, it 
consisted of twelve parishes, one hundred 
and ninety villages, one bishop's see, and 
two convents: that in the year 1406, when 
the 17th bishop was proceeding from Nor- 
way to take possession of his see, the ice 
had so closed in upon the coast, as to ren- 
der it inaccessible. From that period, till 
last summer, all communication seems to 
have been cut off with the unfortunate 
colonists. It is related, however, by Thor- 
moder Sorfager, in his History of Green- 
land, that Bishop Amand, of Skalholt, in 
Iceland, as he was returning from Norway 
to that Island, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, was driven by a storm on 
the east coast of Greenland, off Herjolsness, 
immediately opposite to Iceland, which the 
vessel approached so near that the people 
on board could distinguish the inhabitants 
driving their cattle in the meadows; but 
the wind coming fair, they made all sail 
for Iceland, which they reached the fol- 
lowing day, and came to anchor in the 
Bay of St. Patrick. Of all the attested re- 
lations, this of Bishop Amand, says Hans 
Egede, “deserves most to be credited: " 
“ by this” he continues, “we learn that the 
colony of the eastern district did flourish 








about a huadred and fifty years after the 
commerce: and navigation ceased between 
Norway and Greenland, and, for aught we 
know, is uot yet wholly destitute of its old 
Norwegian inhab-tants.” 

It was vot until nearly acentury after 
the unsuccessful attempts of the Bishop to 
Jand, that the Christiaus and the Frede- 
ricks, calling to mind these remote and 
long-ueglected possessions, took measures 
for enquiring into the fate of their unforta- 
nate subjects. One Mogeus fieinson, a 
celebrated seaman of those days, was em- 
ploved amoug others on this service. After 
many difficulties he got sight of the coast, 
but could not approach it; aud ihe reason 
he essigued, on his return, was, “that his 
ship was stopped in the midst of its course 
by some loadstone rocks hidden in the sea.” 
Many subsequent attempts were made, but 
all proved ineffectual. 

Eudeavours were also used to ascertain 
their fate from the colony ou the western 
side, by coasting round Staateuhock; and 
m ove of these expeditions Egede himself 
embarked, but was obliged to return with- 
out being able to effect his humane pur- 
pose. The Esquimaux pretend that they 
are afiaid to approach the Easteru shore, 
Which they say is inhabited by a tall and 
bai barous race of men, who live on human 
flesh. Solate as tue year 1786, Captain 
Lowenorn, of the Danish uavy, was sent 
out for the express purpose of re-ciscover- 
‘ing the old colony oy the Eastern coast. 
The particulars of this voyage, we believe, 
were not made public; but that it failed 
is known, 

It bas fallen to the lot of the present age 
to have an opportunity, which we are sure 
will not be neglected, of instituting an in- 


quiry into the fate of these unfertunate’ 


co.onies. If, as is probable, the whole race 
has perished, some remains may yet be 
found, some vestiges be traced, which may 
throw light on their condition after the fa- 
tal closing of the ice enon them. It is just 
possible that some tradition may have been 
hanced Gown through a succession of a 
mixed race of desceudants; or some in- 
scriptions may, perhaps, be discovered on 
the remains of the cathedral, or the con- 
vents, which are said to have been built of 
steve. But even if no traces should be 
found, the research is an object of rational 
curiosity: and it would be satisfactory, at 
least, to have all doubt removed on a snb- 
ject of so interesting and affecting a nature, 

The Government of Denmark, emulating 
our own in its encouragement of scientific 
research, is 2!so fitting ont an expedition 
tothe North Pole, with similar views to 
those we have just detailed. 
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BITANTS. 
[By M. Gieseke.] 


The author is a native of Augsburg, and 
now professor of mineralogy at Dublin, 
He speut, seven years between the 60th 
aud 77th degrees of North latitude, and left 
Greenland iu August 1813; so that his ac. 
count is the most recent which we have of 
this extraordinary and interesting couutry, 

The immense glacier which traverses 
Greenland from north to south, cuts it, as 
may be said, intwo halves, and by its asto- 
nishing clefts aud abysses, baffles every at. 
tempt to cross the couutry, from the west 
to the east coust. This glacier is in many 
places about 100 fathoms thick, and in 
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many parts of the coast, extends, becoming 1 
gradually flatter, down ta the sea; by it & mos 
are formed the marine caverus at Ujuraz- & Jea 
soak, and luglorspit, which present pic- & (gli 
turesque views. tabl 
The country affords the botanists only § of '! 
alpine plants, mosses, aud lichens. No tree & e's: 
rears its head; the dwarf birch, aud the  ™os 
arctic willows creep with difficulty, seek. they 
ing protection from the wind aud cold be. & ship 
tween broken fragments of stoue. Ouly & ‘lat 
the Greenlander can eat the leaves and & #0 
roots of the rhodiola rosea, the knots of the 4” 
polygonum viviparum, the flowers and & ie 
leaves of the saxifraga oppositifolia. But feet 
the European, when pressed by hunger, live 
vats with him the oxalis, the angelica, the & 4 ‘ 
cochlearia, the vaccinium uligine sum, aud & /ong 
the vaccinium mystillus. The natives, BW 
bowed down by the severity ofthe climate, § ¢™" 
do not attain longevity ; 50 years is a very befo, 
great age among them. They belong to the s 
the Mongol race; the women have, on an The 
average, only three or four children ; but seal 
they bear with great ease. The natives They 
are of a yellowish complexion, have black, § "eitl 
thick, stiff hair; their lips are thick, their oil Le 
eyes jet black and small, but penetrating. cook 
Their hands and feet are small, and well '"' pe 
shaped. Their stature seldom exceeds five It is 
feet; the women are not perceptibly shor- jm thine 
ter, and as strong, being hardened by la Tt 
bour: for they cover boats, build houses, @ thus, 
assist in the fishery near home, and do ali & succe 
kinds of work, except such as is more re. not b 
mote. Except their hair which is sometimes § a tio 
nearly six feet in length they have no beauty § want 
in any respect, not evena good shape; and scurvy 
they lose the freshness of youth after the @ coch! 
birth of their first child. and ¢ 
They always live as near as possible to Th 
the strand, because the cold is there more they | 
moderate, and for the sake of catching & tiene), 





seals, Except their dogs, they have 10 
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cattle: these dogs, which serve them for 
horses and be»sis of burden, live on the 
refsegof fish, which they find on the coast, 
and often on the alga marina. They are 
wild and savage, attack strangers, are 
faithful to their masters, but ill tempered, 
and never caressing. The sea-shore is 
throuzhout rocky and full of cliffs; no pro- 
per tueadows between, but turf moor, a 
wil covered with sour grass, which every 
where sinksiu; but there is moss enough, 
and ou the rocks a great quantity of lichens, 
of various and beautiful colours, thick, and 
of luxutiant growth; thyme and angelica 
fill the solitary plains with perfume. The 
watcr-falls of the great glacier descend 
maguificently into the sea between the 
rocks, clothed with richly coloured mosses. 


The inhabitants build their houses al- 
most always in the nouks of rocks, and 
leaning against them, ‘The mica-slate 
(glimmer-schiefer) which is easily split into 
tables, furnishes them with the moterials; 
of this they build walls, with alternate lay- 
ers of tarf, which they line inside with 
moss: the roof is of bushes interwoven, (as 
they are wholly destitute of wood, and the 
ships seldom bring any) which they cover 
flat with turf. This miserable roof seldom 
atfords shelter, and must be frequently re- 
newed. Asmall squire low room foros 
the inside of the dwelling ; generally 15 
feet square, in which often twenty people 
live day and night |. The window openings 
are covered.with the entrails of seals; a 
long passage of stoue aud turf, but so nar- 
row and low, that only one person can 
craw] through at a time, leads to this den ; 
before aud near it, all the dirt and refuse of 
the seals is piled up, to keep them warmer. 
The beds of the rich consist of moss and 
seal skins; the poor lie on the bare ground. 
They never make fires, because they have 
ueither roofs uor chimneys; but their train 
oil lamps serve them for warmth and for 
cookery. The seal’s flesh is soon stewed, 
in pots which hang by straps of seal skin. 
It is very hot in these huts or dens, the fil- 
thiness of which is horrible! 

They are utterly destitute of forethought ; 
thus, when they have been uncommonly 
successful in catching fish or seals, they do 
not bury the overplus in the snow against 
a time of-need;*hence they often suffer 
want in the long winters. They have no 
scurvy, though they neglect the wholesome 
cochlearia; but they seldom have salt, 
aud do uot like it. 

Their love to their children is boundless! 
they not only never punish them, but pa- 
tiently suffer themselves, without exception, 
to be struck by them; the children (and 
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this is surely a proof of a good disposition) 
become notwithstanding, when they are 
grown up, affectionate and obedient to their 
parents. The men never beat their wives, 
are not jealous, and have uo reason to be so, 
except wheu Europeans land, whose atten- 
tions to their ugly partners they cousider 
as the greatest ouour, 

The Greeuianders cannot live out of their 
own country, avd die ping away after 
theiricy shores. A fifth part of the people, 
thinly scattered along the coast, are stil! 
heathens. ‘The Christians, as they are 
called, are uot distinguished by more re- 
fined ideas or morality. Those who are 
not Christians have scarcely a glimmering 
of abstrict ideas, They do not adore au 
Omnipotent good being, but au omnipotent 
evil being; they therefore believe in sor- 
cery,and are extremely superstitious. ‘They 
bend the heads of the dead upon the knee, 
lay them | etween spiit slates, in a kind of 
square chest, and pile a great quantity of 
stones upon thew, that dogs and foxes may 
not devour the corpses. They sometimes 
put in the grave some delicacy which the 
deceased was particularly foud of when 
alive. They are not much acquainted with 
brandy, but love it extravagautly, are ea- 
sily intoxicated, aid then beat their wives 
and children. 

When the sun returns after the long 
night, they hail it with dances and eres of 
joy, and call these days only, the feast. 
They have no kind of tradition, but in the 
long nights compose a kind of stories of 
ghosts, &c. which are always forgotien, 
aud succeeded by new ones. ‘They dread 
and avoid the places where auy one. is 
buried. All cutaneous disorders are very 
dangerous iv this climate—Their greatest 
delicacies are the eggs of the birds of 
passage aud waterfowl]; but these can- 
uot be kept, because the birds appear 
in the hot mouths of May, June, aud 
July; they are also very foud of the 
blue muscle, which the sea throws on 
their shores in great quantites. They pass 
the long night in a state between dream- 
ing and waking; they sleep, wake, aud 
eat, during this time, without regard to 
time and order. 


All the Greenlanders, speak the same 
language, though different dialects prevail 
in different parts of the couniry. Some 
few words are probably the relics of the 
old Norwegian ; but these excepted, their 
language seems to have no’ affinity with 
any of the Northern, Tartarian, or Indian 
languages, as far as they are kuown to us, 
—if we except the language of the Esqui- 
maux in Labrador, who seem to be oue 
people with the Greenlanders, 
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AUSTRIA. 
Vienna: Provisions. 

The official account of the articles of 
provisions consumed in the city of Vienna, 
in the year ending the 31st October, 1817, 
offers some remarkable results, when’com- 
pared with that of the year before The 
consumption of oxen was 9479 fewer, 
lambs, 14,615 fewer ; hogs and young pigs, 
11,685 fewer; Austrian wine, 27,990 bushels; 
Hungarian ditto, 7257 buckets; and of 
beer, 54,559 buckets less than in 1816. Of 
wheat and rye, 215,409 measures less (in 
1816, the quantity was 601,451, and in 
1817, only 386,042 measures); of barley, 
32,765; and of oats, 248,703 measures less. 
The consumption of hay is diminished by 
a fifth, or 5405 loads; of straw but one- 
third, or 565,523 trusses ; of fire wood by 
57,682 cords; of coals by. 5201 cwt.; of 
cheese the consumption, in 1816, was 6911 
ewt.; in 1817, 4188 cwt.; being less by 
8722 cwt.; of fish, in 1816, 9682 cwt.; and 
in 1817, 2929 cwt.; being 6752 cwt. less: 
but the most remarkable difference was in 
eggs. The year before last, 20,702,572 








were imported; and in 1817, only 6,889,607. 
Only in flour, groats, pulse, butter, and lard, 


the consumption was something more con- 
siderable, because people were obligéd to 
confine themselves to mere necessaries, and 
consequently to use more of those articles. 
This year, from November 1, 1816, to Oc- 
tober $1, 1817, includes the whole time 
when the consequences of the bad harvest 
were felt, and may be justly called the time 
of famine. 
Eeyrr. 
Flourishing State. 


According to the latest accounts, Egypt 
is ina flourishing coudition ; but the Pacha 
does not appear to conceal-his pretensions 
to independence. He bas raised his army 
to 80,000 men, without reckoning Arabs 
and Arnauts. These last, who are very 
much attached to him, form his guard. All 
his forces are estimated at 100,000 men, 
but it is probable that this is much exag- 
gerated, for how could the revenues sup- 
port this number of troops? ‘It is certain 
that Europeans of every rank flock to the 
Pacha, and.that he gives them the most 
flattering reception. French officers ob- 
tain the preference, and all his artillery is 
commanded by thear. They exercise it 
every day in the European manner. The Pa- 
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cha has purchased two frigates at Calcutta, 
to serve for protecting the commerce of the 
Red Sea. He has built one at Alexandria, 
and he is trying to purchase one in Swe. 
den. To support his expenses, he has en. 
deavoured to concentrate all the commerce 
of the country in his own hands; he forces 
the inhabitants to deliver up to him the 
produce of their fields, and of their indus. 
try, at a very low price, which he again 
sells to the merchants at double the value, 
He has established commercial houses in 
the principal cities of Eurcpe; but this 
system of commerce is too disadvantageous 
to foreigu merchants to have it last long. 
The Pacha still seeks to attract European 
manufacturers, principally Swiss; and he 
has sent some young men into Europe to be 
brought up in the [uropean manners, and 
instructed in the arts and sciences. He is 
now causing money to be coined with his 
own likeness. Ahmed, Bey of Soliman, a 
Mameluke Prince, who resided in France 
before the war of 1814, and who has since 
retired to Vienna, has embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, and received baptism in that 
capital. 
France. 
Inundations at Paris. 


The Seine continues to swell. The shop- 
keepers on the quaysof la Greve and Port- 
au-blé have caused a barrier of brick- work 
to be constructed before their houses, to 
oppose the water, which threatens to invade 
them. ‘They expect to be compelled to 
quit their residences if the danger becomes 
more alarming. 

The gardens situated at the foot of the 
terrace of the Tuilleries are entirely inuw: 
dated. A number of workmen. are en- 
ployed to discharge the boats with which 
the rapid swelling of the river has blocked 
up both sides of the bridge Louis XVI. Itis 
also said, that the waters have overflowed 
the road to Versailles. 


Monument near Angers. 


A Paris paper states, that several families 
of the western departments have subscribed 
to purchase a spot of ground, near Angers, 
on which to build a movument to the me- 
mory of more than three. thousand victims, 
who, in that place alone, were shot by hur- 
dreds, and buried in magses, in 1793. These 
inuocent victims of the Revolution, were 
old men, women, mothers of families, et- 
tire families, strangers for the most part to 
public transactions, who were condemned 
either for their attachment to religion, o 
their love of the King, or their compassion 
for some proscribed person. A simple che 
pel will be erected on the spot. 
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Germany. 
Inspruck—Glacters : 

March 2.—“ Our glaciers now of- 
fer a remarkable phenomenon. That 
which is known under the name of Os- 
tlerspitze augments enormously ; it has al- 
ready extended above a league towards 
the valley ; it continues to incréase with 
extraordinary rapidity, and has already 
reached the meadows of Campenhof, and 
this in a winter which is not severe. A 
circumstance worthy of notice is, that a 
rivulet called the Suldenbach, which was 
formed by.this glacier, has entirely disap- 
peared since the end of September, and 
yet no trace can be found of any other 
outlet. The noise of this glacier is so loud, 
that itis heard at a very great distance. 
Itis no wonder that the inhabitants are 
so alarmed: the sudden melting of this 
mass of ice, and the re-appearance of the 
Suldenbach, would place several parishes 
in the greatest danger. The glaciers of 
Landthaulers and Naudersberg present the 
sime phenomenon.” 

Greece. 
Antique Ring. 

A countryman in the neighbourhood 
of Corinth, lately struck with his plough- 
share against a metal vessel, which con- 
tained several ancient coins, and a ring, 
with an agate of the size of a half a salde, 
On this agate the naked eye could discover 
nothing but some very small strokes. A 
learned traveller purchased the ring, and by 
the aid.of a microscope discovered a most 
admirable work of art. On the upper side 
of the stone he found a group of gods, dis- 
tinguishable by their attributes; and on 
the lower side Achilles dragging the dead 
body of Hector behind his chariot. This 
discovery affords a fresh proof of the great 
superiority of the ancients to the moderns 
in works of this kind.— Roman Gazette. 

Iraty. 
Herculaneum: Manuscripts. 

A letter from Naples, dated Nov. 30, 
1817, contains the following particulars :— 
We have received letters containing de- 
tailed accounts of the attempts made by 
Dr. Sickler, in London, to unroll the Her- 
culaneum MSS. in the presence of the Com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose, on 
which occusion, by means of a solvent 
that he has discovered, he transferred to 
muslin four of the Papyrus rolls, presented 
to the Prince Regent ; aud as there was 
nothing that could be read, and most of 
the lamelle did not show even any traces 
of letters, this was wholly attributed to the 
seawater which had penetrated to them, 
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and to the dirt or sand brought with it by 
the water. Here, in Naples, people are of 
course eager to Jearn the final result of 
this method of unrolling, and, as was to be 
foreseen, are rather incredulous. The Che- 
valier Arditi, director of the Royal Mu- 
seum, at Portici and Capo di Monte, now 
called the Bourbon Museum, assures me, 
he is fully informed respecting Sickler’s 
method. He says, that he steeps the rolls, 
by which, indeed, the unrolling is much 
facilitated, but the writing is necessarily 
destroyed ; and that Sickler will, most 
likely, not be able to obtain any thing more 
than single unconnected Jetters, even in the 
best preserved rolls—that it is a mistaken 
notion that the rolls would be so irretriev- 
ably ruined by the sea-water, as they had 
been put each separately into a case, done 
over with pitch, and these cases sent away 
in a box of oak, pitched all over. Ia this 
manner, 14 rolls had been sent to England 
(to France 6,) at two different times. So 
says Arditi. But Lippi, the judicious geo- 
logist and naturalist of the school of Wer- 
ner is of a different opinion, and laughs 4t 
Arditi’s mistaken notion. It is sufficiently 
evident, as he observes, that at the time 
of the eruption, the sea rose aud inundated 
the lower apartments of the villa in which 
the MSS. were found, whence the rolls 
nearest. to the floor were quite spoiled at 
the very outset, and as nothing but rubbish 
of this description had been sent to Eng- 
land, it was not to be expected that Sick- 
Jer should perform miracles in this hospital 
of incurables. The trial should be made 
here, he says,,on the rolls that remained 
dry; they are the common property of 
the learned world, and all Europe onght 
to use its influence with the Neapolitan 
government. About 400 rolls, doubtless 
the best preserved and the most promising 
in appearance, have been unrolled; of these 
41 bear well-known names as Epicurus, 
Philodemus, &c,; $4 are broken in little 
fragments, and without the names of the 
authors (adespota), and $25 are quite crum- 
bled to pieces, or otherwise ruined. There 
are still 1200 to unroll. At present all the 
ten machines for unrolling stand still; only 
one is kept for the purpose of exhibition. 
Excavations at Pompcii. 

At Pompeii where Madame Murat ge- 
nerally had four hundred workmen em- 
ployed, about 15 men loiter about and make 
believe to be at work. This year they 
have cleared near the fine Basilica a little 
temple, from which, however, the statue 
that had stood in the niche had been al- 
ready removed, either originally by the 
people of Pompeii themselves, or by per- 
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sous who undertook to make excavations 
long since, by which many highly valuable 
antiques were procured and carried away. 
The two bronzes of Venus aud Apolio, 
which have been so highly extolled in the 
public journals, are very indifferent aud 
very much matilated and defective. The 
best hitherto found, is a very pretty Her- 
maphrodite, with the head of a fawn, which 
was also found there These statues are 
now in the apartment appropriated to the 
purpose of restoration, or repair, where 
they will probably wait long enough for 
their resurrection. Besides this, several 
other mines of antiquities have been open- 
ed. The excavations of the Temple of Se- 
1apis at Pozzuojo, aud the ill-repaired old 
baths, (for it is well known that there was 
a spacious hospital with sanatary baths near 
this Temple of Serapis, who in these parts. 
every where took the place of Esculapius, ) 
are highly interesting. Ouly some mea- 
sures must be takew to drain the marshes, 
and remedy the malaria. At present all 
j§ under water. 

In the ruins of Minturn on the river 
Garigliano (the ancient Liris) have been 
found five antique statues of extraordinary 
worth, which have come into the posses- 
sion of the Field, Marshal: Count Nogeot. 
They are now in the hands of the German 
sculptor Schweigelt, at Naples, to be res- 
tored. At Nola there was an uncommonly 
beautiful collection of autique Greek vases 
to be sold for only 400 dollars, which are 
probably now in the possession of the Prince 
Royal of. Bavaria. 

Horticulture. 

Professor Carradori has published in the 
Giornale di Pavia the result of his ex peri- 
ments and observations ou transplantation. 
He contends first, That it is a bad method 
to prune, from the roots upwards, those ve- 
getables which are to be transplanted, and 
that it is best not to cut off the branches; 
secondiy, That transplanted vegetables at 
first require no-other aliment than pure 
water, and that manure frequently proves 
injurions to them ; thirdly, That light may 
destroy them merely by its stimulus, and 
that consequently they cannot be too care- 
fally protected against the rays of the sun. 

Antiquities —Vhe great basin of gra- 
nite, which Jay ina ditch on the Campo 
Vaccino, at Rome, is brought before the 
palace of the Quirinal, where it is to be 
placed | ctween the celebrated Colossi, and 
the Obeiisk, and couverted into a foun- 
tain.—They still covtinne digging in the 
Campo Vaccino, and these cxcavations 
excite great intercst in the lovers of anti- 
quity. Lately the steps of the pillar of Pho- 
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eas were cleared, as also the pavement of 
the street in which it stood. 
| Medals— Earthquake. 

In a field in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
several gold medi#ls were lately found be- 
longing to differeut reigns, from Theodo- 
situs Il. to Anastasius. 

Two slight shocks of an earthquake were 
felt at Turin on the 22d Feb. 

Russia. 
Grand National Work. 


The Emperor Alexander has lately ap- 
pointed the celebrated Count Kotzebue to 
edit an immense work, to be circulated in 
every part of the empire, and be publicly 
read by the clergs, which is to embrace 
all the works printed in Europe, on poli. 
tics, statistics, manufactures, public instruc. 
tion, &c. He is to employ as many presses 
as he may deem necessary; a wunificent 
salary is attached to the appointment! and 
the Count is allowed to reside su any part 
of Russia or Germany, as he shall ‘find to 
be most advantageous for the prosecution 
of his literary labours, He is uow as cele- 
brated for his political as he has been fo: 
his dramatic science. 

’ Poets encouraged. 

A poet bas appeared in Russia, to whom 
the Emperor has grauted a pension of 4000 
roubles, about 7001. a year. His uame is 
Schakowsky, and his work is upon the 
Ruins of the Kremlin, at Moscow. 

Death of Platoff. 

The gallant Hetmau of the Cossacks, 
Count Platoff, died lately at Novotscher- 
kask. The honest ardour with which this 
brave and loyal chief led ou his irregular 
bands to the defeat and discomforture of 
the unprincipled tyrant of Europe reflects 
wummortal honour upon his memory, and 
will hand his name down to posterity 
one of high rank among the illustrious he- 
roes of his day. Nothmg could more 
strongly prove his honest detestatiou of the 
ferocious enemy and unrelenting ravager 
of his country, than his promising his 
daughter in marriage to any man who 
would bring to him Napoleon a prisouer. 
He died.at a very advanced aye. 

Spain. 
Decree —Free Ports, 

The King having had under his conside- 
ration the exposition of the Deputies of t'e 
Boards of Trade and Revenue, and desir- 
ous to give new vigotr to trade by every 
possible facility in mercantile operations, 
by opening new channels, which may ob- 
viate delay aud the accumulating of charges 
as well for the supply of the provinces o! 
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the Peninsula as for the ports of America, 
aud with a view to afford every possible 
advantage to the inhabitants of both, his 
Majesty has beeu pleased to order that, for 
the present, Sautauder, Corunna, Catz, 
and Alicant, are declared free ports, nuder 
the conditions which the Directors of the 
Revenues have pointed ont in their report 
of the 20th Nov. last year; aud theysare 
charged, iw couformity thereto, to prepare 
the necessary regulations and instructions, 
paying the most particular attention to 
avoid and guard against any abuse which, 
under the cloke of this concession, might 
be attempted to the prejudice of the reve- 
nue or the national manufactures, 
By order of his Majesty. 
Madrid, Jan. 27. (Signed) GARAY. 
Swepen. 
Death of Charles XIII, 


His Majesty died on the mght of the 5tb 
February, after a painful illuess; and, as 
appears to the general concern of his sub- 
jects. While Duke of Sudermania, this 
Prince discovered at many periods of bis 
life, and under trying circumstances, a large 
share of spirit and ability. In the com- 
mand of the Swedish fleet, during the war 
with the Empress Catherine, he behaved 
with distinguished courage. His health 
had been for some years much enfeebled, 
and his faculties are thought to have beeu 
more or less impaiwed. He is peaceably 
succeeded on the Throne by Bernadotte, 
who, immediately after the late King’s de- 
mise, pronounced the Royal’ declaration, 
and signed it in the peesence of the Coan 
cil of State. ‘The Council and Chief Of- 
ficers and Magistrates of the realm then 
took the oath of allegiance to his Majesty ; 
after which, a Royal Proclamation was pub 
lished, and King Chartes Johu proclaimed 
on the 6th, by the Herald, iv the nsual 
form. On the 7th, the Estates were so- 
lemnly assembled, wheu they took the oath 
of allegiance to the King, upon his Throne, 
the Crown Prince (Oscar) setting the ex- 
ample. The most perfect ‘tranquillity is 
represented to have prevailed throughout 
the capital aud dominions of Sweden when 
the last accounts came away. 
Proclamation of the New King of Sweden. 

We, Charles John, by the Grace of 
God, King of Swedeu and Norway, &c. to 
all our faithful sabjects living aud dweiling 
in Sweden, greeting. 

As we, iv consequence of the proposal 
o* our late beloved father, our atgust King 
aud Soverengu Charles XIII. to the estates 
of the kingdom of Sweden, were uuani- 
mously chosen, on the 26th of August, 1810, 
Ver. VELL. No. 45, Lit. Pan. N.S. April | 
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his successor on the Swedish Throne, and 
at the same time, invited by the ananimons 
voice of the King and the people, accepted 
this honourable call, though attended with 
great respousibility. We felt a particu ar 
impulse thereto, in the events, wholly fo- 
reign to us, which decided your choice, aud 
which, without our having any share-in 
them, solely directed your free and indepen- 
dent resolutions, We were thereby taken 
from that repose which had been our sole 
aim; and immediately on our artival here, 
your deceased King received us with the 
dearest proofs of coufidence and friend- 
ship, by adopting us as bis Son, and impres- 
sng on your work a more holy zeal; which 
could but increase our obligations and our 
devoteduess to our new country during the 
years that have elapsed since that event, so 
intercsting to our heart. We have exerted 
ourself to fulfil towards that uever-to be- 
forgotten and ever-beloved Prince, all the 
duties of a faithful subject and an affec- 
tionate son; and have daily received iv bis 
paternal, never changing tenderness, the 
voblest recompense of our endeavours. 
This happiness, we are no longer to enjoy. 
Death has deprived us of him who iu this 
world was attached to us with the most 
faithful Ipve. From our filial bosom, from 
the arms of an inconsolable consort, from 
the circle of sorrowing relations, from a 
people of whom he has been twice the de- 
liverer, he departed with the calmness cf a 
sage, with the peace of a good conscience, 
attended with the consolations of religion, 
und the tears of gratitude, to reccive his 
eterual reward in a better world. We 
have received his last blessiug upon you, 
which he pronounced on the verge of life, 
with the same energy as in his mest vi- 
gorous days; and in his dying hand we 
took the sacred oath, to inherit, together 
with his Crown, lis tender cares for the 
country, bis ardent wishes for your wel- 
fare. 

As we now, in consequence of this af- 
flicting event, ascend the united Throves 
of Sweden and Norway, to govern both 
kingdoms according to the fundamental 
laws of each, which were approved by the 
Estates of the Swedish Diet, on the 6th of 
August, and by the Storthing of the king- 
dom of Norway, on the Sist of July, 1815, 
we have given the Royal Declaration, fixed 
by the King and the States of the Kingdom, 
in the decision of the Diet of the 2d of May 
1810 

Since we first trod on Swedish ground, 
it has been our highest care to defend your 
liberty, your privileges, and the indepen- . 
dence of the kingdom. Providence crown * 
ed our eudeavours with sucecss. In the 

G 
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present melancholy hour it was therefore 
our first duty, as well as our first thought, 
to implore its powerful support in our fu- 
ture actions. From your unanimity aud 
patriotism, we expect the most powerful 
assistance. Tu faithful union with your 
King, who is bound to you by the laws, 
yon will continue to be free and indepen 
dent; in this manner you will most wor- 
thily honour the memory of the Prince 
whom we lament, and may his blessed spi- 
rit for ever protect a happy people, who 
can say upon his grave, with pure heart- 
felt gratitude, ‘Through him we possess 
the laws which we ourselves made, the free 
eoil which covers the bones of our fathers, | 
and the brightened prospect of our future 
lot, which his virtues and his self-denial 
have prepared for us.’ We remain well 
affected to you all and each, with our 
Royal favour, and recommend you to God 
the Almighty. 

CHARLES JOHN. 

G. VON WETTERSTEDT. 


Palace of Stockholm, 5th February, 1818. 
Anecdote of Bernadotte. 


Among the wounded prisoners (taken 
in a sortie from the fortress of Cuddalore) 
was a young French sergeaut, who so par. 
ticularly attracted the notice of Col. Wan- 
genheim, commandant of the Hanoverian 
troops in the English service, by his inte- 
resting appearance and manners, that he 
ordered the young man to be conveyed to 
his own tent, where he was treated with at- 
tention and kindness until bis recovery and 
release. Many years afterwards, when the 
French army, under Befnadotte, entered 
Hanover, General Wangenheim, among 
othem, attended the levee of the conqueror. 
* You have served a great deal,’ said Ber- 
nadotte, on his being presented, ‘ and, as 
I anderstaud, in India? ‘I have served 
there.’ ‘ At Cuddalore?’ ‘¢ It was there.’ 
* Have you any recollection of a wounded 
sergeant whom you took under your pro- 
tection in the course of that service ?? The 
circumstance was not immediately present 
tothe General's mind ; but on recollection 
he resumed, ‘I do indeed remember the 
circumstance, and a very fine young man 
he was; I have entirely lost sight of him 
ever since, but it would give me much 
pleasure to hear of his welfare.’ * That 
young sergeant,’ said Bernadotte, ‘was the 
person who has now the honour of address- 
ing you; who is happy in this public op. 
portunity of acknowledging the obligation, 
and will omit no means within his power 
of testifying his gratitude to General Wan- 
geuheim.' 
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SwiTZervaNp. 
Perilous Humanity. 

The monks of St Bernard have given 
signal proofs of their sub'ime and perilous 
hamanity during the post winter. On the 
night of the 8th of Dec. they, at the risk 
of their lives, came to the assistance of two 
travellers who had lost their wav. Ten 
days after learning that some more stran- 
gers were wandering upon the moun- 
tains through the suows, and oppressed 
with hunger and fatigue, they proceeded 
im spite of every dauger, and hrought away 
the wretched travellers on their shoulders 
to the convent. 


EEE 


ational Rerister : 
BRITISH. 
THE KING. 
Windsor-Castle, March 7.—His Majesty 
has passed the last mouth in great tronquil- 
lity, and continues to enjoy a good state 
of bodily health, but his Majesty’s diserder 
is unchanged. 





REVENUE, 


Abstract of the Net produce of the Reve- 
nue of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Treland, io the Y 
the 5th of January, 1817, and 5th of 
January, 1818. 

Yr. ending 

5th Jen 1817. 
6,306,448 

2,393,201 
1,008,366 


Yr. ending 
5th Jan 18ts 

8,375,770 

2,871,505 


Consolidated . 

Annual Duties 

War Taxes . ° 
— es 


Total Prod. of Cust. £9,708,015 £11,245,984 





Consolidated, in-) 

cluding Assessed > 20,161,318 
Taxes, Ireland § 

Annual Duties 
War Taxes . 


18,501,503 


534,124 
4,462,074 


258,131 
3,097,312 
£21,856,946 
6,857,687 
1,390,230 
6,127,529 
1,268,458 
1,163,420 
688,930 
1,062,073 


Total Prd. Excise £25,157,516 
6,472, 106 
1,498,001 
5,783,322 
11,185,584 


Stamps. . 
Post Office 
Assessed Taxes . 
Property Tax. 
Land Taxes 1,127,929 
Miscellaneous 444,688 
Unappropriated Duties 374,006 
Pensions.&c Ann.Duties 4016 





£26,889,624 £13,563,227 





Total Net Revenue £61,755,155 £51,665,457 

The frish and Portaguese payments for 
the interest on their respective Debts pay- 
able in England, are excluded from this 
Statement; and the War Taxes appropria- 
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ted to the Interest of Loans charged on 
them, are included ander the head of War 
Taxes, to the Quarter ended Sth July, 
1818, inclusive, from which period certain 
War Daties of Customs being made per- 
petual per Act 56 Geo. IIL. ¢. 29, are in- 
cluded under the head of Consolidated 
Customs. 


Public Funded Debt. 


The Amount of the Public Funded 
Debt of Great Britain, distinguishing the 
redeemed and unredeemed; together with 
aunual charge thereon, and the sinking 
fund applicable to the discharge thereof, 
on the Sth of January, 1818:— 

Great Britain, including Ireland, funded 
therein, Consolidated per 56 Geo. IIL. c. 98. 
Public Funded Debt® £1,106,759,615 
Debt Redeemed 358,557,624 
Debt Unredeemed . . . . 748,201,991 

Charge, exclusive of Sinking 

Fund, estimated at 

Siokiug Fund, estimated at. . 


£27, 866,439 
13,847,137 


Total Ann Charge, estimated at £41,713,576 
By the 57 Geo. III. c. 48, the Sinking 
Fund Accounts terminate on the 5th Janu- 
ary in each year, instead of the Ist of 
Rebruary, as heretofore. ' 
The ordinary estimates of the Navy, 
building aud repair of the ships, and of the 
Transport Department, for the year 1818, 
have been priuted. The following is an 
abstract : -- 
Total for transport service . 
Total for the Navy - «6 
Total for army provisions 


£178,948 
1,787,181 
320,000 


Grand total . . £2,286,129 


@ Ordnance Estimates. 


The total Ordinary and Extraordinaries 
for Great Britain, for the year 1818, are 
862,888]. 18s. 10d. from which is to be de- 
ducted, by presumed sale of old stores, 
93,0001. and by credit on the vote for Naval 
Ordnance for stores issued, but which it is 
not necessary this year to replace 25,0001., 
leaving a total for Great Britain of 744,8881. 
18s. 10d., which with 115,609]. 19s. 11d., 
the amount for breland, makes for the Uni- 
ted Kingdom a total of 860,4981. 18s. 9d. 


Army Estimates.—By the abstract just 
printed, it appears that the number of 
troops to be provided for, in the year 1818 
is 94,847 ; and that the charge for them is 
6,494,290]. 10s. 4d.; that the number of 
troops in France is 22,993; and iu India 
19,899. 


* Exclusive of 1.900,0001. Irish 5 per cents. 
payable in Englaad, 
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Gold and Silver Coin. 


An Account of the Amount of Gold and 
Silver coined at his Majesty's Mint for 
the two years preceding Ist January, 
1318, distinguishing each year; and also 
distinguishing the Amount coined from 
old Gold and Silver Coin. 

GOLD. 
18 1G, ccccecsvorceseccscescncevesers Nily 
£4,268.330. 

The Gold imported in the Mint by the 
Bank, for Coinage, is received in ingots, 
without reference to the coin from which 
it is produced. 

SILVER. 
1816. Amount cvined, (includ- z s. d. 
ing for the Pix) 1,806,181 0 6 
1817. Amvuunt coined, (includ- 
ing for the Pix,) 2,437,095 18 0 
Amountcoined from old 
Silver Coin,-+----- - *1,516,038 3 4 


Total,++ + «£5,759,315 1 le 


Order of the Garter. 

Some Insignia of the Oider o" the Gar- 
ter, which are supposed to have belonged 
to one of the Peers attainted in the year 
1715, are come to the public hammer in 
Edinburgh. This relic, it seems, was in 
the possession of the late Cardinal York, 
was disposed of at his death, and was 
brought from Rome by au Italian gentle- 
man of the name of Frankis. The Insig- 
nia are of the time of Charles I. and con- 
tain a whole-length figure of that anforta- 
nate Monarch, with those of St. George, 
the Horse, and Dragon. 


Buonapurte's Books. 


Seventeen cases were lately landed, 
which were understood to contain the 
whole, or great part, of the personal li- 
brary of Buonaparte. These Books are 
chiefly modern; the editions, of course, 
those in which there is the greatest display 
of typographical splendour. The bindings 
are the most superb that cau be conceived ; 
some of velvet, others of vellum, or of 
Russia leather. There are some in satin. 
The colour of all is green; and the Impe- 
rial arms are on each book. We know 
nut what arrangement it is that has per- 
mitted these books to be brought here, nor 
whether they are to be sold for the benefit 
of the French Government, or for that of 
Buonaparte. The Custom-house ditties 
upon them amount to five hundred pounds. 

Moveable Azie for Carriages. 

A Bavarian of the name of Lankensper- 
ger having invented an axle of this descrip- 
tiv, has transmitted his model to Mr 
Ackerman, who has secured it by a patent. 

* ‘There remains yet to coin avout half a 
million sterling of the old Silver Coin, 

G2 
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This most useful and ingenious inven- 
tion, applicable to all four-wheeled car- 
Mages, possesses advantages so numerous 
and important, that it cannot fail, in a 
short time, to be considered indispensably 
Necessary to four- wheeled carriages of 
every kind. The following are its princi 
pal features: 

1. A carriage with the new moveable axle 
will turnin a very limited space, where it 
would be impossible for the same carriage 
with the stiff axle to effect that move- 
meut. 

2. The moveable axle permits a carriage 
to be built from 15 to 18 inches shorter 
than on the old principle, and will of 
course greatly diminish the draught. 

3. The moveable axle affords complete 
security againt upsetting, a8 must be evi- 
dent on inspection. Itis, in like manner, 
a safeguard against accidents in turning, as 
the wheels never change their position, but 
ouly their direction; whereas the stiff axle, 
onthe contrary, augments the danger at 
that moment. It is a notorious fact, that 
more Carriages are upset in making short 
turns, than in any other way. 

4. With the patent moveahle axie the 
fore-wheels can be made much _ higher, 
while the body may be hung lower ; a cir- 
cumstance net admissible with a stiff axle, 
unless the carriage be made of uncommon 
leugth, and of course much heavier than 
usual. A high fore-wheel, moreover, adids 
much to the beauty of a carriage, while it 
also greatly reduces the draught, and sur- 
monnts with much greater facility any ob- 
structions that happen to lic in the way, 
or that present themselves in bad roads. 

5. This axle is by no means 80 liable to 
break as the stiff one: its greatest strength 
is brought behind the nave of the wheel, 
the place where the common axle fre- 
quently breaks; and owing to its being 
moveable, it gives way to any obstruction 
that is encountered by the wheel, which 
the stiff one does not. 

@. The breaking of the perch-bolt, a 
very serious consideration, to which four- 
wheeled carriages are continually exposed, 
and which: but too often happens, especial- 
ly to travelling carriages in bad roads, or 
in going up and down hill, is rendered next 
to impossible by the moveableaxle. With 
this invention, the upper and lower carriage 
consfitute but one and not two distinct 
parts, asin the old construction with the 
stiff axle, and very little stress rests on the 
perch-bolt. 

7. Acommon eatriage on the old princi- 
ple requires about twenty pieces of timber, 
and, of course, iron plates aud screws in 
proportion; while a carriage with the pa. 
deat moveable axle requires but six, in. 


eluding the pole. This gives the carriage 
an uncommonly airy appearance, aud re- 
duces the rattling noise in moving. 


Roman Villa in Oxfordshtre. 


This Roman Villa, discovered near 
Stonesfield, eleven miles from Oxford, 
was first pointed ont in 1816, by the 
ivev. Mr. Brown, the vicar of that parish. 
By the assistance of that gentleman, and 
of the Duke of Marlborough, on whose 
estate the villa stands, extensive discoveries 
have been wade. The building incloses 
about three acres of land ; the peristyle, 
on every side of the quadrangle, is very 
evident, as are the divisions of 47 rooms. 
The pavements are tesselated aud in good 
conéition, One of them in a large room 
is perfect. The t:sser@ are so exactly laid 
together, so beautifully varied, and the 
patterns so correct and elegant, that the 
best floor cleth is not painted with more 
accuracy or beauty. The pattern is one. 
which frequently appears ou our modern 
floor cloths. ‘The baths are completely 
excavated, and the Aypocausts aud flues, 
by which they warmed their rooms, iu the 
manner we have adopted for hot houses, 
are apparent. ‘The largest rooms seem to 
be about SOft. by 25,—oue is exactly 28 by 
24; a proportion, in which the length ex- 
ceeds the width much less than in modern 
rooms. Nothing las vet been found to fix 
the precise date of the villa; the coins 
collected are those of Constautine the 
Great, who was Ceesar in 306, and Au- 
gusius from $08 to $37.—The Duke of 
Marlborough shows a due regard to these 
valuable remains of antiquity. At present 
the remains of pillars aud the tesselated 
pavements are covered with mould to pro- 
tect them from frosts, which are particalar- 
ly injurious to the latter, by lousening the 
lessera. 


Jaw Bone of a Whaie. 


Lately was dug up, about thirty feet 
deep, in Roydon gravel pit, near Diss, an 
extraordinary fragmeut of the jaw-bone 
of awhale, measuring 20 inches in girth, 
but not more than nine inches in length ; 
the outside completely petrified, but the 
inside bearing an exact fesemblavce to 
a recent bene, except in colour, which it 
received from the stratum in which it was 
bedded. There is no doubt but this fossil 
has suffered uncommon attrition to be 
reduced to the form in which it now is. 
The ends are so much nibbed as to ap- 
pear more artificial! than natural. It 
cannot fail of leading the mind of an ob- 
server to the remote period when a super- 
natural power irritated the element in 





which it was drifted. 
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Tremendous Storm 

The violence of the storm, or ra- 
ther Aurricane of Wednesday night, the 
4th of March, was felt, more or less, 
in all parts of England. At Lower Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, 4 cottage of Gen. Ara- 
bin's, with three other bouses, were thrown 
down, aud another house completeiy swept 
away by the violence of the waves. ‘The 
storm raged with increased fury about 10 
o'clock, when the sea, rising five feet 
above its usual height, broke in upon the 
inhabitants so unexpectedly, that they had 
scarcely time to intke their escape; and 
iu one house, where were a man, his 


wife, and eight children, one wave forced | 


down the door, and the succeeding one 
swept away the staircase; so that the chil- 
dren were obiiged to be taken from their 
beds, but happtly no lives were lost. 

At Homton, Devonshire, houses were 
unroofed, and barns and trees blown 
down iu all directions, ‘The mails and 
other coaches were not able to get through 
to Exeter from thence, owing to 15 large 
elms being blown down, and lying across 
the road. = “he mail bags were carried for 
ward by the Guard, on horseback, who got 
round through the fields. Que elm in the 
town was torn up by the roots, the earth 
of which was raised 16 feet. Vortanately 
it fell clear of the ouses Que of the Lon- 
don coaches had a very narrow escape ; it 
had only passed half a minute when a 
hage eim fell across the road, the branches 
of which just brushed the hind part of the 
coach, but its progress was soon stopped 
by another laying across the road. The 
passengers all waiked back to Houiton, the 
coach remained all night in the road. 

At Portsmeuth, by the buildings be- 
tween the Round Power and the Port 
were eitherreduced to ruins, washed away, 
or their foundations uudermined, The 
water was two feet above the pavement in 
Point-street. The damage done to pro 
perty in the cellars and lower rooms was 
very great.—Several small buildings next 
the harbour’s mouth were washed away, 
with the steps at the Sallyports, aud their 
platforms ; and the Slanghter-house Wharf 
was much damaged. The sea made a com- 
plete breach through the beach at South 
sea, vetween the Castle and I.amps Fort, 
and inundated the common and old morass, 
where a farm house has been many years 
standing, the inmates of which had scarcely 
time to save themselves. Horsey Island 
was entirely overflowed, and 15 sheep were 
drowned there, All the arable land near 
Lumps Fort was likewise inundated, and 
13 acres of wheat ov the farm of Mr. Gain, 


jun. were insiantly washed up.—A_ build- 
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ing, about 350 yards from the shore, full of 
seed potatoes, was washed down by the 
violence of the waves. ‘Iwo extensive 
breaches are made ip that solid stone sea 
wall (erected for the protection of the 
Hospital at Elaslar), and the ponderous 
stones and masonry work, of 70 tons 
weight, were thrown down level with the 
sea shore. 
Important Decisions. 

Tithes—A question of considerable im- 
portance to the agricultural interest of the 
kingdom was lately decided by the Vice 
Chancellor. ‘The case was a bill filed by 
Mr. Samual Batchelor, of Bath, as admi- 
nistrator of his brother, the Rev. Joha 
Batchellor, deceased, late Vicar of Bitton, 
in the county of Gloucester, against Mr, 
Thomas Smalicombe, of Bitton. The 
principal object of the suit was, the reco- 
very from the defendant ofthe value of 
Agistment Tithe for several years, for the 
pasturage of unprofitable cattle, upon 
lands of considerable extent, which had 
been previously in the same years mown for 
hay, and such hay duly tithed. The defen- 
dant pleaded, in bar, to setting out any 
account of such agistment, that no tithe is 
by law due for the agistment of cattle upon 
lands so circumstanced. ‘The Vice Chan- 
cellor, in giving Judgment, took a concise 
but very luminous view of the law on the 
subject as laid down by the earliest writers, 
and in the reported cases; and stated, that 
they formed an uninterrupted stream of 
authority, from which we learned, that 
by rule of the common law, Agistment 
Tithe is notin such circumstances, payable 

Parish Apprentices —A late decision of 
the Magistrates of Devon, respecting the 
indeutures of parish apprentices, cannot be 
too generally pubbshed. It is known 
that when a parish binds ont an appren- 
tice upon A. though it gives a premium 
with such appreutice, no stamp is neces- 
sary to make the indenture valid. Butif A. 
transfer such apprentice to B. with any pre- 
mium whatever, this second indenture must 
b- drawn on a 20s, stamp, or the binding 
will be fraudulent as it respects the stamp 
duty, and of uo validity as an indenture ; 
the apprentice will not gain a settlement. 
under it, but will revert to the first master, 
ihe same as if no such assignment had 
ever been made. 

Witnesses Expenses.—A recent decision in 
the Common Pleas on this subject is of some 
interest to the public. A witness who had 
been summoned on an arbitration refsued to 
give evidence till he was paid his expenses, 
and then brought his action for recovering 
the same, Mr. Justice Park decided, that 
a witness coming from a distance, was en- 
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titled to his expenses, though a wituess 
within the bills of mortality was not: but 
_he must uot refuse to give evidence after 
having been sworn. 
ScoTLanD. 
Tomb of Robert Bruce. 

During the preparations that hive been 
going ou in the Psaiter church-yard of 
Dunfermline, towards the building of a 
new church, atomb, supposed to be that of 
the celebrated King Robert the Brace, was 

" the other day discovered. ‘There is yet no 
absolute certainty of the tomb being bis, 
no inscription to that effect having been 
found, bat there is much circumstantial 
evideuce to prove the supposition. ‘The 
situation corresponds very nearly with that 
of King Rebert’s sepulchre, pointed out 
by the two earliest Scottish historians, 
Barbour and Fordun, while the appearance 
of the grave indicate it to have been one of 
a personage of no small distinction. There 
is a large trough, built of polished stone, 
about seven feet in length, aud 18 inches 
in depth; the cover of which, when first 
observed, had on it several iron rings, in 
avery decayed state; and some of which 
‘were eveu entirely loosened from the stoue. 
Ia this trough lies a large body, six feet 
two inches in length, cased in lead. The 
lead is pretty entire, except on the breast, 
where it is much cousumed, exhibiting 
part of the skeleton of the body in a state 
of considerable preservation. ‘The body 


itself had been wrapped in damask cloth, 
extremely fine, and interwoven with gold, 


some fragments of which remain. Some- 
thing like a crown has been observed upon 
the head, but from the hurried inspection 
that was made of it, this has not yet been 
accurately ascertained. A wooden coffin 
appears to have surrounded the body, of 
which some vestiges still exist. The moul- 
dered wood, conceived to be oak, lies 
strewed on the bottom of the tomb, and 
one or two nails have been picked up from 
amongst it The grave is now closed, and 
secured against any violent depredations 
by three rows of flag stoves, fastened to 
each other by iron bars, in which state it 
is to continue till the intentions of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, as to further 
procedure, are learned. Several fragments 
of marble, carved and gilt, were dug from 
the ruins in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the tomb, which in all probability are 
the remains of the monument that had 
been erected over it. This tomb, along 
with the other royal monuments, are all to 
be within the area of the new charch, 
which will impart to this edifice a conse- 
quence and fame of which no similar 


building in Scotland can boast. 





Political Periscope. 








POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, March 28, 1818. 


An Old Proverb informsus, that “ Home 
is Home, though never so homely ;"— 
on the same principle we give the first 
place to Home News, althongh to say 
truth, the eveuts of the last Mouth have 
not been distinguished by any great or 
lasting importance, 

The Political events consist, as usual, 
of much discussion in the Parliament on 
the misdemeanors,—real or supposed, of 
Official Characters, as to what has been; 
together with contradictory anticipations 
of what will be 

In a free Government, opinions must be 
allowed to differ on the best means of pro- 
moting the same end which both parties 
have in view; and the different lights in 
which the same subject is viewed, are es- 
sentially usefa), in calling forth truth, and 
in combining important improvements, for 
the government of the state. 

At the present moment several most 
luteresting enquiries are proceeding; as 
—the examination of the National Fi- 
nances, a subject of infiuite cousequenee 
—the revision of the state, condition, and 
cost of the poor; which with the plan for 
their future government, and the govern- 
ment of those who are now bound to sup- 
port them, is scarcely of less consequence 
to individuals, than the administration of 
the Public Income and Expenditure. 

It appears, indeed, that the commonly 
reported estimate of the expences attend- 
ing the Poor, which has been stated at 
somewhat short of seven millions, has in 
fact, proved more than eigit, and advanc- 
iug far towards nine millions. A revenue 
equal, and more than equal to that of 
many crowned heads! and this, we incline 
to think, is considerably below the truth. 

Among the more prominent features of 
the session, the proposal for increasing the 
number of Churches stands distinguished, 
That many great towns—and among them 
the metropolis, have out yrown what an- 
ciently was an ample provision for the ex- 
ercise of public worship cannot be doubted; 
and the deficiency demands a legislative 
interference, 

Perhaps, at the same time, a careful 
selection of characters to whom the charge 
of public instruction is eutrosted, ought 
to be pressed on the consideration of those 
whom it concerns. It is not enough, now- 
a-days, if in truth, it ever was, that a 
mere regularly-bred professor occupy the 
pulpit: the general spread of kuowledge 
amoug the public enables auditors to judge 
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with encreased accuracy ; while recent at- 
tacks on our Holy Religion, have proved 
plainly enough, that there is no want of 
either shrewdness or impudence amoug its 
reprobite adversaries. 

To jacge by appearances, men of abi- 
lity meet with acceptance among the more 
thoughtful pertion of the public, and 
while some parish churches are deserted, 
othersare througed. The cause of this, well 
deserv:s investigation: why som Divines 
have the misfortune to thin their congre- 
gations from many to few, ought to be no 
secret to their superiors, as it probably is 
noue to their parishioners. It 1s in vain to 
throw all the blame on the laity; neither 
cao the laity be vehemently admonished, or 
coustrained; they may be drawu, but they 
will not be driven : they may be attracted ; 
but censures or even avathemas bave no 
power in the present day, 

This subject is equally delicate as im- 
portaut: we forbear from pursuing it: 
the hat will, we h:pe be understood ;— 
the wel: informed acknowledge a foresight, 
and the timid do not deny au apprehension ; 
while both agree that, thongh churches 
are certainly wanted, they certainly are 
not all that is wanted. And here we 


might wtrodace a reference to the state of 
the Cathoiics among us: as well as to that 
of recent -eceders, &c, &c. It ought to ex- 
gage the attention of the Dignitaries of ail 
Protestant Churches; and we suppose it 


does: What further can we say ? 

The Pavorama bas had the mortification 
to predict but too truly the cousequences 
of several incidents, not of the most plea- 
saut kind, in the course of its pocitical 
life, and among them those which would 
inevitably attend, sooner or later, the to- 
leration—that is not the most expressive 
word that might be used—given to the 
spirit of Luddism, in the neighbourhood 
of Nottingham. It was therefore, without 
surpriz: we read a few days ago, the 
following paragraph :—* Phe Hos:ers and 
Frame work Kuitters of Nottingham, Lei- 
eester, and that neighbourhood, to tie 
number of 10,000, are now petitioning 
Parliament, in consequence of the distress 
they experience. This has been brought 
upon them by the Luddites. A great part 
of the machinery bas been destroyed, and 
the master-manufacturers have fled for 
safety to other parts. Nay, many respec- 
able families, who spent mach money 
among the shop keepers, have withdraw. 
to more tranquil districts. The conye- 
quences of the atrocious conspiracies are 
now visiting the working classes. The 
petition was referred to the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Poor Laws.” 
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What else could be expected? did not 
these “ respectable families” possexs the 
power of locu- motion, as well ns the Lad- 
dites and their chiefs? Why, then, should 
they continue to reside where their persons 
and properties were not safe, as weil from 
insult asfrom danger? The same causes 
continue in existence, though not in exe 
ercise : Who will sapply the place of those 
removed; while report affirms that “ Ge- 
neral Ludd”™ hes escaped the gallows? 

A truce with these melancholy ditties ! 
——We strike a cheerful string : 

Now let Hymeu’s self appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear 5 
With Pomp, aud feast, and Revelry, 
With Masque and antique Pageantry 5 
With store of Ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and adjudge the prize, 
OF wit or arms; while both contend 
To win her praise, whom all commend. 

The public is deeply interested in the 
warriages How in progress amoung various 
branches of the Royal Family. Itis, on every 
account, to be hoped, that the loss lately 
mourned and deeply feit by the nation, 
will be repaired; aud that every possibility 
of confusion willbe prevented. The Duke 
of Cambridge finds a consort in Germany, 
a Princess of Hesse: the Princess Eliza- 
beth receives a husband iv the Prince of 
Hesse Hombourg. : 

May these counexions prove happy! And 
if a certain amorvso be disappointed, as’ 
must things have two sides to them, those 
whose memory recalls former times and 
former affairs, may with equal propriety 
address one of theparties—tant pis. and the 
other, —tant mieux. 

Allis uot gould that glitters :—neverthee 
less, according to the witticism formerly al- 
leged in vindication of the sign of the 
“ Golden Leg;"—gold is a good sign, 
Aud we tive in hop:s of seeing this sign in 
circulation. Silver, it seems, precedes gold; 
which though it be false Heraldry, is, we 
believe, true Alchymy ; and Alchymy, we 
know, aimed al turning every thing into 
zold. Happily, that was bey ond its power: 
for should gold become too plentiful, it 
would become worthless; and if every 
thing were gold—what a mortification 
were that to good old English hearts and 
roast- beef stomachs! 

The Bank has offered £20,000 iu silver 
to any Banker who sends for it:—«usy tro 
vided, that Banker eends an equivaleut ia 
Bank Notes. Why then, “how are we 
runed 2?” And moreover, this silver will 
vot be carried out of the country 5 i is too 
weighty, too buixy; and too wearly ona 
par with the metallic currency of the Con- 
tinental States, Holland, &c. 

The Continent is trangui’, We have 
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heard nothing from Sweden, but what is 
fayourable to Bernadotte ; who seems to 
have » ated himself on the throne, very 
quietly, We kuow nothing to the con- 
teary.—This hearing, aud seeming, and 
knowing !—Well, six, you must vot deny 
a Politician the use of his potential mood, 
or his nay-be-so tense: is he bound to ex- 
press himself more explicitly ? No. 

Rusia is playing a politic part in Po- 
Jand. The ancient diet of that country, 
is about to be restored with improvements. 
This will. make more friends than the 
quartering of armies; and better friends, 
too, in case of need, Report affirms that 
the troops of Russia quartered in France, 
have some expectation of a change of their 
cantonmeuts. This may be reasoned on 
in more than one direction. 

If the Russian troops are withdrawn, 
the contingeuts of the other powers will 
not long remain behind; but, there seem 
to be, at least, two obstacles to their de- 
parture ; Fra:ce must first be in a state to 
keep herself quiet, which is all the world 
desires of her; and secoudly, the Allies 
must have received something effectual to 
keep them, also, quiet. This appears to 
be easy evough on paper; but, if we 
rightly conjecture, something beside paper 
is in request on this occasion. France ap- 
pears to be going on steadily ; it is an es- 
seutial part of her political wisdom, at the 
preseut moment. 

We have repeatedly expressed our de- 
serge on the debilitated state of the 


rench finances, for the continuance of 


European tranquillity. The Budget for 
the present Session of the Chambers is 
published; and a melancholy picture is 
drawn of the national resources: we say, 
in plain terms, WE PLACE No CONFIDENCE 
IN THE INFERENCE DRAWN FROM THIS 
Picture, The reporter affirms that France 
cannot support another yearly budget like 
the present. We bope and trust, that the 
Allied Sovereigns are not to be so easily 
duped: this is mere finesse. The expen- 
diture is taken at 973 millions of franes, 
the income at 753} millions: the deficit 221 
millions (about 9} millions sterling). This 
is-heavy, doubtless; but we knuw France 
—and Frenchmen, too, sufficiently well to 
ssy—plus ultra. Let France forbear from 
judulging her dreams of ambition; and 
she may bear many a good budget after 
this. 

From Germany we hear but little. The 
industry of ihe people, so far as we can 
gather, is getting forward; aud to advan- 
tage. Public opinion and wishes seeta 
still to look with anxiety to improved Poll- 
tical Institutions. 
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Spain is a labyrinth, info which we 
dare wot trust ourselves: to day reports 
are favourable to the authority of the 
Mother Country over her Colonies; to- 
morrow exactly the reverse may be the 
prevalent opinion, Spain is certainly fit- 
ting out as powerful an armament as she 
cau command: of which the Russian ships, 
lately bonght, form a part. We must 
await the issue. Mexico seems to be ouce 
more submissive to the Parent State. 

The Court of Brazil has made a move- 
ment, which we do not well understand, 
If she means to hold any part of the 
Spanish te?ritory against old Spain, she 
may be wise; but, we should rather think, 
that encrease of territory ought not to be 
her object: if she means to hold avy part 
against the insurgent Colouists, her rea- 
sons ought to be clear and cogeut ; sot 
doubtful or ambiguons. 

North America, as we have daily in- 
formation, is intent on cultivating the sci- 
ences: this may not be thought by some a 
branch of Politics; but, in our opinion, 
it is extremely Politic. She is spending 
some money in the old country for this 
purpose : it will retaru her a thousand fold, 

North America is also intent on bending 
to her interest the islands of the British 
West Indies. She was unreasonable 
enough, to expect after she became au in- 
dependent state, that she should enjoy 
this commerce as freely as she had enjoyed 
it, while a part of the British empire. 
She now proposes to place all possible 
impediments, high duties, &c. betore the 
commerce of these islands with her pro- 
vinces, in order to make them feel their 
dependance on her. Her object is not 
commercial ; it is political; any Statesman 
must see through her pretences ; and fore- 
warned is fore-armed. 

The British provinces in India have senf- 
fered from the Pindarrees: now, the Piu- 
darrees must expect to suffer from the 
British power in India. It was rash in 
them to provoke a foe whose vengeance 
they ought to have foreseen, and dreaded. 
Accounts have been received of a battle 
with the Marhattas; but we guess, that 
the contest has, as yet, only reached ‘its 
beginning. Particulars are not known. 

Such is the state of the world: it re- 
minds us of the Philosopher in Hadibras 


Who swore the world, as he could prove, 
Was made of fighting and of love : 

Just so are Politics; for what else 

Are here displayed. but Love and Battles? 
The source of fear, the source of hope: 
And thus concludes our PERISCOPE. 
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Commercial Chronicle, 
STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd’s Coffee House, March 20, 1818. 


Tue late boisterous gales have produced 
an effect on mauy of the conutenances 
well kuown in this House, whieh, if ii 
does not amount to alarm, has at 
the force of apprehensiou, It must be ac- 
knowledged, that when an individual has 
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= (tem with the greatest violence, his ferocity 


| 
| 


was in no small degree counteracted by the 
establishment of associations and compa- 
vies, which insured their respective mem- 
bers ageuist the casualties certain adven- 
tures migit experience from his triple row 


-of Doumniers. The correspondents abroad 


gave the most correct information ov the 


larho, the when, aud the where: so that 


least 


while the emperor and king, who always 


| captured something, as if par hazard, per- 


an immense sum of money—and some of | 


the more extensive lusurers, well kuow 
what it is to have a million floating on the 
seas at one time—he may well be pardoued 


if storms on land remind bim of stornis at | 


sea; and if he watch with anxiety the 
pews communicated by every letter re- 
ceived, and every entry made in the books 
ef this establishment. Our own coast has 
wituessed, in various places, the damage 
done by what may be termed a hurricane; 
and the opposite coast of the Continent is 
thickly strewed with demonstrations of 
distresses and losses. Within the space of 
about a huudred miles, vot less than a 
hundred and fiffy vessels are reported to 
have suffered; some totally; some not Le- 
youd the hope of partial recovery. Other 
losses must be expected, the news of which 
has not yet arrived. And thus, our coun- 
try readers who know nothing by expe- 
rievce, ov this subject, may perceive by 
what vicissitudes a merchant's life is che- 
guered; and to what degree, a principal 
part of his concerns, ave at the mercy of 
the winds and waves; although not con- 
signed on his account to any of his foreign 
correspondents. It will at the same time 
be recollected, that the insurances which 
may be affected by these disasters were 
under-written on the terms of the winter 
risk, aud therefore, may be said, in a sense, 
to have beeu foreseen, aud provided a- 
gainst. Not, indeed, that they could be so, 
strictly speaking; but on the average of 
Joss as well as profit, and taking the whole 
of this branch of adveuture into the ac- 
count = Insurance, in its very vature, im- 
plies hazard; and though we may regret 
the loss sustained by insurance offices— 
those agaist fire, for instance—yet the bu- 
siness must be profitable, on the whole, or 
these institutions would decrease instead of 
increasing They have ivereased; although 
if report say true, not greatly to the advan- 
tage of those which have latest entered 
ito the lists of competition for popularity. 

If we are vot mistaken, the calculations 
necessary in the management of insurance, 
have been carried to the greatest length 
and nicety, within afew years past. When 
Buonaparte iuforced the Continental Sys- 





siaded himself he was ruining an indivi- 
cual, he was, tu fact, but drawing on a 
Consolidated Bank, and determining the 
averages of av insurance consociation. 

The same view of things has been taken 

by those who speculate in what is tech. 
vically known among themselves, under 
the appellation of the fair trade: but, 
which the uninitiated venture to call in 
plain terms direct smuggling. hut this 
branch of traffic always has had, in ail 
countries, as well as in our own, those who 
engaged in it, is but too true; but it was 
not always, as it has been lately, carried 
on, in that systematic manner, which is 
implied in the establishinent of Insurance 
Companies, and regular premiums. Ona 
this subject, a word tothe wise: aud we 
wish that those who think themselves wise, 
would accept the word; before they find it 
—a word and a blow! 
_ It will not be thought by any acquainted 
with the practical course of trade, that the 
foregoing hints are misplaced in a paper 
under the title of the present; for, beyoud 
ali doubt, honest trade is much affected by 
the facts to which they allude, 

The early keeping of Easter, and its 
holidays, this year, has been somewhat un- 
favourable to the markets, at the moment. 
This, indeed, is but trausitory ; yet it rather 
abates the spit of the present Report. 

Corton, for instance, has felt vo great 
deal of briskness; and without going down 
in price, has experienced some little ciffi- 
culty in maintaining its steadiness. The 
Liverpool market, however, hus fully sup- 
ported its Jate quotations, if it have not 
rather, iu sone lustances surpassed them, 
The finer kinds have experienced a little 
improvement; and this, notwithstanding 
several large public sales. The ships ev- 
gaged in the Private Trade to [udia have 
brought over considerable supplies from 
that country; and these will, no doubt, be 
felt as rivals, by those who have hitherto 
furnished the article from the Western 
world. The reported arrivals this week, 
at that port, are 3087 bags: the total of 
sales are 6,100 bags. Prime goods have 
fetched profitable prices. 

Correr, it appears, has revived fronrite 
former depression, and notwithstanding the 
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@xtent of some late sales, has met with fair 
@reouragement. At this moment, there 
are no sates of a heavy deseription ex- 
greeted; so that if the demand be linnt 
ed, the quantity offered 1s limited also; 
aud therefore, as the market is vot ever 
socked, those who determine to clear their 
warehouses, reap the benefit. Foreign 
Coffee lias had few enquiries made after n; 
fousequentiy, what parcels hive been of 
fered, have, at the same time, been pro- 
posed at prices fivovrable to the buyer. 

Sucar hea been the subject of specnla- 
tien; avd the holders are likeiy to reap 
thei advantage. Partly because, the quan 
tty in the hands of the importers, iskuown 
89 be very !nnited :—indeed, some go so far 
ws to say, thet before the new Suyars of 
the jatest crop ean arrive, the stock will be 
extunsted.—And, partly, becanse it being 
wow known that uo fresh duties will be 
Init on ts Russit this vear, the demand hos 
vevived; and wri! be satished, as a matter 
of course. ‘Vhe Sugors lately on shew, 
have bee mostly foreign, or Demerara, 
aad ether Dotob colonies, Jamaica, prin 
empally, are scarce; but those from other 
Britis is!auds, are by no means in plenty. 

The supply of Corn to the Londou 
Market hes not lately been extensive, 
from ovr own resources ; and some of that 
Shiels they bave furnished, hax not been 
equal to what is usually expected from the 
home counties. To what cause this may 
he ascribed, we do not very well kuow, 
Bot we kuow, that it bas acted munch to 
theis disxivantage. ‘Phe coudition too has 
been tiferior; and therefore, fine dry sam 
Pies bove beeu much enquired after, aud 
readily secured by the purchaser. The 
Foreien Wheats wow in granary, are re- 
poricd also to be inferior; aud though 
gene yecourse is had to them, yet not wih 
eitanevident feelmy of reinctance. The 
former remarks chiefly affect wheat: Bar 
Iey hos been rather scarce; the sepply, 
generaliy speaking, has been short; whieh 
has given an importance to fine samples, 
errltrag samples; and even the foreign that 
wes fil forthe purpose, has met with 
favourable aceeptance. Onthe whole, the 
werket is pot less than 2s higher. Odats 
were fora while invery animated demand ; 
Baittno scarcity of them being felt, the 
price, though fully mamtained, did uot ex- 
perience any improvement 

The demond for Rice, espectally of the 


prime description, is lively; and bargains 
ace eouvinded for cargoes before they ar- 
The last arvived cargo, is understood 
to be dwited among the dealers; which 
bene a wearesiy of the avilcle, not nna- 


five. 
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ginary, but real, Though Carolma Rice 
is certainly that which ts usually placed in 
the first rank, yet, the superior kinds of 
Kast India have been readily accepted; 
and much attention has lately been paid 
to them: they have their share of the 
request. 

Our last Report mentioned the declining 
price of OIL; that commodity has dectined 
still further—from 521, to 441: a sufficient 
proof of the opinion and determination of 
ihe trade, Those who may be tempted fo 
put foo much confidence in appearances, 
will do well to wait til the whole of a 

peculating account is balanced; of which 

this article may stand as evidence. It is 
bet one among many; though rendered 
notorions by circumstances. A-propos— 
With this subject, perhaps, we ought to 
connect the expedition of discovery fitted 
ont for examining the regions around the 
North Pole, and—if it may be— of finding 
a passage through the ice; or tather, be- 
tween the huge masses of that formidable 
barrier, Whatever we may think of the 
practicability of the undertaking, we do 
nol despair of deriving from the voyage 
some beneficial diseoyery:—perhaps, of 
that resort in whieh the widles hoid their 
most numerous assemblies. Our friend 
the Political Panoramist, advises a good 
louk-owt, on therm part: for certarmly, says 
he, this attempt may prove interesting to 
some of the preat amoag them, 

Seal oil bas also declined, say 21. The 
oil obtained from the Southern Whale 
Fishery, baving been Jess raised in price, 
now fecls the alteration but tittle. A 
small sopply of Sperm out has arnved ; but, 
that was previousiy engaged; aud conse- 
quently has made no impression on the 
market. bn fact, the searcity of that arti- 
cle has not been fietitions, but real. 

The prevalence of westerly winds has 
feceived the hopes of those who flattered 
themselves that the importation of TALLOW 
would ‘ere this have been ample; and 
would have afforded an effectual supply. 
Tallow is really scaree ; and the holders 
have alreacy realized an advance of Qs, to 
5s. on parcels ready for delivery. It is 
hoped that this tise well not extend itself 
to parcels expected; which are contracted 
for at 20s, Jess, to arrive dunug the season. 

Hemp and Fiax bave experienced no 
variation worth recording. 

Spices appear to be looking apward; 
which probably may be attributed to the 
moderate supply obtained by Continental 
adsepturers. ‘Che loss of a large vessel at 
the Cape of Good Hope, freighted from 
Batavia for Holland, is likely to encrease 
the deficiency, Prrpar is now a rising 
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Aiticle; and several large parcels have 
latcly changed hands, considerably to the 
advantage of the sellers. Pimento con- 
tinues also to fecl the benefit. A sale of 
Spices is announced by the East India 
Company, for May 13. 

The Articles of Spirits have somewhat 
foctuated. Branpy, which bad risen to 
avery high price, is declining, especially 
the middling and inferior qualities. Rum, 
which had been low, is rising ; and the 
Leeward Islands’ qualities, are now in re- 
quest; understood to be for the North 
American market. This is a very accept- 
able relief to the holders; who had been 
somewhat dubious in respect to this spe- 
cies of property. 


Tosacco has latcly remained almost* 


stationary: the holders know that the 
stock is now so low, that the present prices 
cannot sink: parcels are not offering ; bat 
are sought after. 

Among other articles distinguished by 
extreme fluctation, we ought to notice the 
present price of Hops: a crop, always 
uncertain; when prosperous, the source of 
great gain; when defective, of much loss; 
and seldom in moderation. Keotish Hops 
are vow, in bays, from 26]. to 301.5; and tu 
pockets the fine reach $341. Sussex Hops 
from 251. to 281., in bags; in pockets, SOI. ; 
fine S31. We have ofteu marked them 
below 51. ! 

Wheat 

Barley 

Beans 


Rye 50s, 1d. 
Oats 20s. 31. 
Pease 52s. 4d. 


84s. 4d. 
46s. 10d. 
54s. 4d. 


Power or SPINNING, IN RESPECT TO 
Fineness, BY Macninery. 


bd . 

Our readers have observed that the pri- 
ces of Corton are marked ii our tables 
according to a certain number, by which 


they are estimated and valued. We avail 
ourselves of an opportunity of explaining 
this mode of calculation, and at the same 
time of expressing the wonderful powers 
possessed by those machines which are em- 
ployed in preparing this article for use, It 
will wot be understood, that the extreme 
of this power is coustautly exerted; or, 
that the wonderful velocity here recorded, 
isusual, however powerful a machine may 
be: it is sufficient that sueh performance 
is possible; and that calédlation justifies 
the assertiou, as attainable, when veves- 
sary. 

Yarn, is the general name applied 
to all single or primitive threads since 
athread, techuically speaking, ts always 
compound, or composed of more yarus 
than one. The yarns, when completed, 
ire wound into skeins of S00 yards each 
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in length, by means of counting reels, 
which strike upon a bell, or otherwise ine 
dicate when this quantity is complete, and 
such skeius are called Leas. From the 
vumber of leas which a pound of flax will 
produce, its denomination and value is 
computed. Thus yarn No. 10, or 10 lea 
yarn, is 10 times 300 yards, or 3000 yards 
from one pound of hackled flax; 40 lea 
yarn, or 12,000 yards trom the pound, is 
said to be the finest produced in Lugland 
by machine spinning, though by hand 
spinning the process has been carried as 
high as 120 leas tothe pound, The ave- 
rage work of every spindle in a spinning 
mill, where thousands are usualy in mo- 
tion at once, is estimated at an average of 
12 leas in the day, or S600 yards; and in 
spinning the finest yarns the spindle is said 
to revolve no less than three thousand times 
in a minute | 

Such is the power of skill, ingenuity, 
industry, and calculation, in a British 
Spinning Machine!! 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT 

Essex.—lathis part of the country the 
Wheats coutinue in a Hourishing state, 
although we had such an abuudance of 
rain. It is a litfle remarkable so far as 
the s ason is advanced, the Beans and 
Peas are not yet all in the ground, owing 
tothe tempestuous weather. Nothing herve 
of the pulse kind appears above ground. 
A few pieces of black Oats have bee put 
in upon Wheat etches by the drill, Ture 
nips of our common growth are getting 
but little worth, but the swedish kind are 
found to be useful asd very uutritious at 
the close of the season. Lambs are very 
fine this year, Wool is much higher. 





Bank: upts and Certifiertes in the oider of 
their dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Feb 24, 
Cohen Jacob, Whitechapel, Lond hat mana- 

facturer, 
Kendrick William, Daventry, Northampton- 
shire, grocer, 


BANKRUPTS, 

Bassett M. Geeenwich, boot maker. Sol. Parkers 
Gree wich 

Broughall R. Shrewsbury, grocer- Sols. Philpat 
and Co Hare court, Temple 

Dawson T. and J) Reith, Vork. Sols Milne 
and Co. Temple. 

Hopkins W_ Aldersgate street, cooper. 
Bourdillon and Co Bread strect 

Howkins J. Pennyfield, and T. Morris and Co, 
Blackwall. Sol Michell, Union court, Broad 
street. 

James R. Bristol, cabinet maker. Sots. Bridges 
and Co. Red Lion square, 

Lloyd B. Lianasa, Flint, clerk. Sols, Milac 
and Co. Temple, 


Sols. 
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Par- J © Liverpool, merchant 
son, M cilfe Temple 

Poweil J Presteign, Radnorshire, farmer. Sols. 


Meredath, Linceln’s inn. 
Rennison T. St. Paul, Gloucester. Sol. King, 

Sergeant’s inn. 

Tanyat G. Manchester, currier Sols. Clarke 
and Co Chancery lane. 
Walthew M_ Liverpool, grocer. So/s. Young 
and Co St. Mildred’s court, Poultry. 
CERTIFICATES, Var, 17. 

J. Bell, Newcastle upon Tyne, stationer; J. 
Bleads, Chester, umbrella maker. J 8S, Bray, 
Coleman street buddings, London merchant. 
W. Bray, Coieman street buildings, baker. H. 
Evais, Cheapside, silk mercer. G_ Favenc, 
Copthall court, Throgmorton street, bill broker. 
MM. Fosse and Co. Lower Thames street, gun 
powder manufacturers, W. Hanham, Walcot 
street, Buth J. Kirkham, Leek, Stafford, far- 
mer WS. Mas:n, Colchester, grocer. W 
Mathew~<, Usk, Monmouth, money serivener. R. 
Scurr, Pinirsk, York, clock maker. T. Williams, 
Leadenhall stree', broker. 

BARNKUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Mar. 3. 


Bradfield F. Wymondham, Norfolk, grocer. 
Dovey T. Worcester, builder. 
BANKRU PTS. 


Byrn G H. Bush lane, wine merchant. Sols 

“Mayhew and Co Chancery lane. 

Brooke and Co Nantwich, Cheshire, brewers 

So!. Battye, Chancery lane, 

Cotsford WF. Upper Clap'on, plumber, 
Orrell, Winsley street, Oxford street. 
Collins J.Gospor, grocer. Sols. Bourdillon 

and Co. Bread street. 
Evans D. Liverpool, grocer. 

Co. temple. 

Bouilding J Liverpool, cotton broker. 

Chester, Staple inna. 

Hil! J. Bradwell, Derby, baker. Sol. Meymott, 

Great Si reey sireet. 

Howie J Liverpool, grocer. 
and Co. Bedford row. 
Larcham C. Bristol, money scrivener. 

Heelis, Staple inn. 

Procter W. Ketth-hulme, calico printer. 

Ellis, Chancery lane 
Ra Icliff: J. Chesterfield, Derby, surgeon. 

Hard and Co. Temple 
Wright W. N. Stapleford, Abbott, farmer. Sols 

Evatt and Co. Haydon square. 

CERTIFICATES, Var. 21. 

J. Akers, Charles street, City road, corn dea- 
Jer. J. Clarke Warwick, wal dealer. A. B. 
French, Old South Sea House, Broad st. mer- 
chant. J. Gomersall, Hudder-feld, York, and 
Co. merchants R. Hardy, Chorlton row, Man- 
chester, stone mason, G Huxham, Black Hall, 
North Huish, Devon, seedsman. W_ Rogers, 
Oulnev, Buckingham, innkeeper, J. Roper, 
Long Melford, Suffolk, cabinet maker. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED Mar. 3. 
Venables Hugh, Union piace, Greenwich, mer- 
chant. 


Sol Mackin- 


Sol 


Sols. Taylor and 


Sol 


Sols, Adlington 
Sol 
Sol. 


Sols. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Allen Matthew, Angath, York, d and c. Sols. 
Willis and Co) Warntord court. 
Bates Ely, Gree land, Halifax, manufacturer 
Sal. Beeket, Noble street. 
Brain William, Snodland, Kent, miller. Sol. 


Constabic, Symond’s inn, f 
Cowel: BLK Elogh sreet, Shoreditch, oilman. 


Soi. Lindsay, 5.. Tiivmas’s street. 
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Curme G. and T. Brighthelmstone, tinen drapes! 
Sols. Bourdillon and Co, Cheapside 

Hughes H_ Liverpool, builder. Se/s Blackstock 
and Co. Temple. 

King J. Swaffham, Norfolk, farmer. Sol. Bar. 
bor, Fetter lane, 

Mercer) Graystonely, Lancaster, lime burner, 
Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple. 
Ridler J. Worcester, d and c- Sol Becks, 

Bream’s buildings, Chancery lane. 

Sanders D. Stafford, law stationer. Sols Bishop 
and Co. Tokenhouse yard. 

Sunderland S. and A. Barnoldswick, York, corn 
dealers. Sols. Stocker and Co. Furnival’s inn, 

Tapscott W Plymouth, victualler. Sod. Darke 
and Co. Chancery lane. 

CERTIFICATES, Mar, 24, 

S Card, Mere, Wilts, farmer. J. Price, Cli- 
row, Radnor, farmer. Rees, King’s mews 
gate, Castle street, Leicester fields, linen draper, 
P. Shortman, Bristol, shopkeeper H_ Stanley, 
and T. Weston, Lower Thames street, iron. 
mongers. 

BANKRUPTS, Mar. 7. 

Davies T. Charlton, Chester, farmer. Sol Ches- 
ter, Staple’s inn. 

Dancey N. Bristol, draper. Sol. Jenkins, New 
inn 

Gilkes W. Alderspate street, cooper. Sols Bour- 
dillon, Bread street 

Jo-eph S and W. Hughes, Winchester street, 
Broad street, merchants Sols, Clarke and Co, 
Chancery lane 

Moore J. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. Battye, 
Chancery lane. , 

Parker H. Shethield, cutler. Sol. Darke, Chan- 
cery lane. 

Pitcher J. Back road, Middlesex, bricklayer Sol, 
Wes, Red lion street, Wapping. 

Pollet C Mauchester, grocer. Sol. Addington, 
Bedford row. i 

Ryeroft T Idle, York, cloth manufacturer. Sol, 
Fane, Hatton Garden. 

Stubbs T. Long Acre, coach plater. Sol. Hill, 
Fleet street. 

CERTIFICATES, Mar. 28. 

R. Collyer, Chelientiam, "porter dealer. D. 
Duck, Whirbv, Yorks, chemist and druggist. 
Ww. Freebody, Reading, Berks, coal merchant. 
F. Kidd, Liverpool, merchant —S, Lee, Tailor’s 
Arms, Duke’s place. J Marshall, Manchester, 
draper. J. Oliver, Newington causeway, Surry, 
cordwainer, J. Raine and B. Shout, Pheenix 
Brewery, Bagnigge Wells, Middlesex, brewers, 
5. Waddington, Brighouse, Halifax, corn fac 
tor. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Mar, 10, 

J. Cheetham, Oldham, Lancashire, shoema 

er. 

S. Rose, Swa sea, Glamorganshire, d and ce. 

BANKRUPTCIFS SUPFRSEDED 

J. B Budgett, Stoke lane, Somersetshire, 
brewer. 

W.N, Marsden, Salford, Lancashire, corn dea 

cr. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Cracklow C. T. White Lion street, Spitalfields, 
marb.e merchant. Sod. Castle, Cursitor street, 
Chancery lane. 

Constantine J. and Co. Kendal, Westmoreland, 
flax spinners. Sols. Tillotson and Co, Hare 
court, Temple. 

Davies J, Llansaintfraid, Denbigh, spirit dealer. 
Sol. Bird, Castle ditch, Liverpool. 
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Giford.J. Frome Selwood, Samerset, coal mer- 
chant. Sols. Blake and Co Cook’s court, Carey 
street. 

Hawkins J. Huddersfield, York, butcher. Sols. 
Jacomb, Basinghall street. 

Hinde J. Liverpool, scrivener. Sol, Chester, 
Sraple inn. 

Holmes J Birmingham, dealer in earthenware. 
Sol. Berridge, Hatton Garden, 

Jenkins J) Dudley,” Worcester, mercer. Sol. 
Housfield, Bouverie street, Fleet s rect. 

Marshall J. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, corn mer- 
chant. Sols. Burton and Co. Weldon, North- 
am ptonshire, 

Proctor G. and W. Birmingham, opticians. Sols 
Swain and Co. Frederic’s place, Old Jewry. 

Soutton FE. Fox and Kuot vard, Saow Hill, dand 
c. Sol. Deykes, Thaves inn. 

Wood J. Manchester, broker. Sols. Milne and 
Co. Temple. 

certiricates, Mar. 31. 

A Granviila, Piymouth Dock, china and glass 
H. Smith and N.S. JoNuson, Man- 
chester, manufacturers, R Strachan and T. 
Stubbs, Cheap.ide, warehousemen. C Valen- 
tine, Si. James's walk, Clerkenwell, japanner, 
JH. Watchorn, Oxford street, linen draper. 

BANKRUPTS, War. 14, 

Allport E. Birmingham, silver plater. Sol. Eger- 
ton, Gray's inn square. 

Almond R. Dartmouth, dandec. Sols. White 
and Co. Lincoln's inn, 

Gwillwyn A. L. Clerkenwell, d and c. Sol. 
Amory and Co Lothbury. 

Harvey R. Oxford street, dandc. Sols Gatty 
and Co Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

Marsden W.N. Manchestei, d and c. Sols. Hurd 
and Co. Temple. 

Moore J. Armitage, Staffords. d and e. Sol. 
Piatts, Castle street, Holborn 

Natt T. Manchester, dandc. 
Temple. 

Plimmer T. Brailsford, Derby, d and c. 
Hall, Chiswell street. 

Vose J. Hardshaw, Lancaster, ironmonger Sols. 
Leigh and Co New Bridge strect. 

Walker Te and H. P. Parry, B istol, d and c. 
Sois. Vizard and Co. Lincoln's inn fields, 

Walton W. Evesham, Worcester, d and c, Sol. 
Hurd ani Co. Temple 

Wright W. Bristol, dand c. 


ie 


merchant. 


Sol. Mackinson, 


Sol, 


Sol. Heelis, Staple 


CERTIFICATES, Apr. 4. 

W. Arrowsmith, Stoke, Stafford, earthenware 
manufacturer. B. Cooke, Patricraft, Laneus- 
ter, eotion spinner. J Norrison, Rudston, York, 
conmon brewer. W Cowell, Wigan, Lancas 
ler, butcher. ‘I’. Dodd, Sranhop, Durham, gro- 
cer. J Elliott, Bath street, City road. J. Hol- 
royde, Halifax, merchant. W. Hyde, Cagliari, 
iathe island of Sardinia, tailor. T. Jones, Bir- 
ningham, woollen draper. T Moore, Barton- 
sham, Hereford, farmer. R. Ollerton, Bradford, 
Wilts, shopkeeper. R- Powis, Grosvernor mews, 
Grosvenor street, veterinary surgeon, farrier. 
FW. Schmaling, Fenchurch street, nerchant 
J. Thompson, Walton, Suffilk, coal merchant 
G. Watts and W. Bush, City of London, ivory 
back manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Mar. 17. 
Twohy James, Plymouth, master mariner. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Dimond James, Bath, perfumer. 
Waltoa Benjamin, Birmingham, merchant. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


Bovcott R. Newport, butcher. Sols. Baxter 
and Co. Furnival’s inn, 

Cohen J. Manchester, hat manufacturer. Sods. 
Cunliffe and Co Manchester. 

Eeles T. Collier’s rents, Southwark, fe!lmonger. 
Sol. Bull, Holles street, Cavendish square. 
Ready S. Southampton, dealer. Sols. Hicks 

aud Co.. Bartleit’s buildings. 
Smith W. and Co. Merton bridge, Surry, dyers. 

Sol. Barnes, Cepthall court. 
Ware W. H. Bow street, Covent garden, music 

seer. Sof Smith, Bedford row. 
Witson J. and J. Shrewsbury, drapers. Sole, 

Clarke and Co Chancery lane. 

CEXTIFICATES, Apr 7 

J. Doswell, Winchester, buicher. C. Greet- 
ham, Liverpool, merchant J. Ha-lam and 4. 
H. Oldham, Manchester, liquor merchants. W. 
Jackson and W. Kelly, Shepton Millett, Sa. 
merset, grocers. T. Jones, Hauler of Deretend, 
Birmingham, picture frame maker, victualler, 
P. Johnson, North Sunderland, cornfactor. Te 
Jordon, Bristol, d and ¢. W. Qukley, Bath, 
coach master, W. Picton, Liverpool, timber 
merchant. J. Pilkington, Preston Lancaster, 
grocer. A. Samuel, Middlesex street, Aldgate, 
centectioner. J. Shepherd, Moorton, Thore 
bury, Gloucester, malisier. J, Smuggs, Hea- 
rietta street, Covent garden, mercer. H.V.Wait, 
Birmingham, merchant 

BANKRUPECIFS SUPERSEDFD, Mar. 21. 


Carter R Woodstock, ironmonger. 
Scott R. Liverpool, merchant. 

BANKRU PTS. 
Aguilar J. Devonshire square, broker. 

Scortand Co Poultry, 

Brown H_ Raddi gion, Notts, butcher, 

Hurd and Co. Temple 
Conk J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Co. Chancery lane. 

Earle J. Winchester, druggist. Sel. 

Temple. 

Gates S Stepney, wine merchant. 

Cruiched friars, 

Gibbs G Southampton, potter. 

Gray’s inn. 

Hal! A. Drayton, Stafford, dealer. 
and Co. Tempte 
Joseph J. Ratcliff Highway, slopseller. 

Poole, Old Broad street. 

Lord J. Manchester, tobacconist. 
aad Co. St, Helen's place. 
Patterson C. Great Sutton street, woolen 

Sols. Noy and Co Mincing lane, 
Porter J, Wrington, Somerset, warserymen. 

Sols. Dyn’ aud Son, Lincoln's inn 
Pugh J. Merioneth, farmer, Sols. Blackstork 

and Co. Temple. 

Rouse W. Woolwich, victnaller. Sel Faulkner 

Dean street, Canterbury square 
Sco't Ro Liverpool, merchant 

Old Jewry. 

Smith RK. Gorton, Lancaster, warehouseman, 

Milne and Co. Temple. 

Wilks J. Finsbury square, merchant. Sols. Tum- 
liuson and Co. Copthail court. 
CERTIFICATES, Apr. 10. 

A. Ferneley, Manchester, grocers J #1. 
Henzell, South Shields, Durham, ship owner. 
J. Pollard, Bridgewater, Somersetshire, pot ash 
manufacturer. S. Roberts, Sheffield. sport mer- 
chant.. W. Walker and J. Walker, Pall Mul 
courl, army agents, 


Sele. 
Sobr. 
Sols. Clarke an@ 
Emiy, 
Sol Lewis, 
Sul Gude, 
Sols, Austia 
Sef. 
Sols Harvey 


ac hor, 


Sol. Crowder, 
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PRICES CURRENT, March 20, 1817. Five-Office Shares, §¢. March 20. 
Canals. 2. & 


ie Chesterfield .... Div. 5/..... 192 — 
£. 8. Coventry .... (Div. 441.) .. 950 
5 


American pot-ash,perewt 2 5 Croydon .... 


_ 
= 
= 


Grand Junction ...(Div. 61.).. 230 
Grand Surry ... -» 70 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51 100 
Huddersfield .,....+eesee08. — 
Kennett and Avon ........ 23 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div L02.)250 
Lancaster 20 
Oxford ......Div.31b .... 615 
Peakforest ..... {68066 b0eanete 
Stratford & Avon......... - 10 
Thames and Medway ...... 30 
Docks. 

Commercial .... Div. 5/.... 75 
East India........ Div. 71... 170 
Londou 

West India .. 


Insurance Companies. 
500sh..£50 pd. 50 
County ........ er seceeces 
Eagle...... 50 Spd. ...... 2 
Globe Div. 6). ...... 130 
Hope ...... 50 Spd. ...... 3 
Imperial ......500 50pd... 82 
LORROR. TANS. ceacceaseccs Se 
London Ship......see..-02 22 
Royal Exchange .. Div. 10.. 260 
4 
Union Fire Life 1001.20 pd. 27 
Water Works. 
Grand Junction 54 
London Bridge.... Div.3l. 10s 52 
Manchester and Salford .... 42 
Portsmouth and Farlington50/ 10 
Ditto (New) 50 ..Div.6..... 34 
South London .....e.+e+e+ 17 
West Middlesex ...100 ..... 48 
Bridges. 
SOGthWGIK os cavccccesese 61 
Waterloo ‘ 12 
Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pd. 40 
Ditto New do 40 sh. al} pd. ....32 
Vauxhall Bonds 97 pd .... 100 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 75 gs. 50 
Rupeel Bhgs. .ccccccccccscse 39 
Surry 30 gs. .....2006 coses 
Mines. 
British Copper Comp. 100 sh. 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver.. 
Butspill i eee 
Great Hewas....15 pd ...... 
Wax, Guinea...... cewt. Roads. 
Whule-fius (Greenl ) ton 7 Highgate Archway : se 
Wine: Miscellaneous. wade 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 40 Auction Mart... a 
Jitto Lisbon 38 Five per cent. City Bonds... . a 
Ditto Madeira........ 55 Chelsea .. 10 sh. Div.12..... — te 
Ditto Mountain........ 28 Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 34 oe 
Ditto Caleavella 0 Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. 1 pe 
Ditto Sherry..... .. butt 22 East Loudon..J002. sh. ...... — “er 
Ditto Claret ...00¢..06 13 Gas Lightand Coke Company 64 vekt 


Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal. 0 
Camphire, refined .. lb. 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 12 
Cechineal, fine black, ib. 1 
Ditto, East-India .... 0 
Coffee, tine bond....ewt. 5 
Ditto ordinary 5 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b. 0 
Ditto Jamaica .. 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 
Currants, Zaut....cwt.. 5 
Elephants’ Teeth ......22 
Scrivelloes 25 
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Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 12 
Geneva, Holl. bond.gal. 0 

Ditto, English...... 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt.10 
Hemp, Kiga,......ton 0 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 

Ditto East-India .... 0 
IronBritish bars .. ton 13 

DittoSwedishc.c.n.p. 21 

Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 18 
Lead in pigs...... fod 0 

Ditto red ton O 

Ditto white .... ton 40 
Logwoud 8 
Madder, Dutchcrop,ewt. 6 
Mahogany ft. 0 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 18 

Dittu Florence,} chest 2 

Ditto whale 44 

Ditto spermaceti .ton115 
Pitch, Stockholm ..ewt. 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina bond .. 
Raum, Jamaica bord gal. 

Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, ewt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 
Silk, raw,.. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 

Ditto —, yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin inblocks...... ewt, 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ih. 

Ditto Virginia ...... 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





Dryness 
by Leslie’s 


Hygrom, 


Nigat 
Reavhtof 


Rain 
Snow 
Pair 
Fair 
Fair 
Sh. Su. 
Showry 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Stormy 
Fair 
CL St, 
Fair 
Fair 
Stormy 
Showry 
Fawr 
Sh. Sit. 
Ch ody 
Fai 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Showsy 
} Cloady 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
> Foir 


29 ,0" 


Shaboa Poe ee aw wllv’ciock 
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London Premiums of Insurance. 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 1s. 9d. 
Africa, 2ye 
Amelia Island, Ogs. to One. 

American States, 30%. to 35¢. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s, to 30s. 
Brazi!s, 2 qs. 

Hambuegh, &c.. 15s. 9d. to 20s. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 25s, to 30. 
Canada, Que. 

Cape of Good Hope, 24a 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &e. 2gs. 
East-lndia (Co ships) 3s. to Jigs. 
——-— out and home, 7gs. 
France, 15°. 9d, to 205, 

Gibraltar, 25s. to 30s. 

Gottenburgh, 20s 

Greenland, out and home, ga. 
Holland, 15s. 9d to 20s. 

Honduras, &e. 2ys. 

Jamaica, 35s 

Leeward Islands, 25s. 

Madeira, 258 to 308, 

Malta, It lian States, &e. 35s. 
Malaga, 308 ty» 2qs. 

Newfoundland, Las. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s. 9d. 
River Plate, 2a. 

Southern Fishery, out end home, 104s. 
fuckholm, Petcrsvurgh, Riga, Kc. 20s, 





LONDON VWARKETS. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loafto weigh 117i. 6oz. . 
The Half dite ditte 8 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4° 5 
The half ditto ditto 2 





POTATOES, 
Kidney 0 O| Ox Nobles .. 
Champions .. 7 0.0) Appk 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 23 0d to : 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of Sh:ito sink the OfFa?. 
Beef | mut. | veal | pork | lem. 
neh ky 4 HE d.\« ad, ox tL 
6'6 6'6 6/00 
6 617 016 61090 
a 83 -@: 8|0 @ 
6 0,6 6 0,0 @ 


1818. s 
Feb. 20 ..4 
ere 
4 
4 


8 6 
{ 
| 
| 


Mir, 6 .. 4 
13 


4 
6 
SUGAR. 

Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 tbs 

LEVON BIE so 5c oh. 00. 0 6006 5100 0086 0c00 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to ay er 


OSs 
12% 


1 Lom 





COTTON TWIST 

Mar 19. Mule Ist quality,No 40 3s. DA 

——_——__—____——-No. 120 65. Va. 
2d quality, No 40 2s. BO 

Discount—15 to 22 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 132. 
Sunderland. Newenctle. 
Feh. 27. .. 35s Od to 28 0 | 24s Gd to 44 @ 
Mar. 6, .. 348 6 379! 353 Od 44% 
15. .. 90s 0 OO 0) Os Od FO 
20... aus 37 3 34s 9d 44 0 
3 LEATHER 
Butts, 50 tohé6lb. 23 | Caif Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides... 2! [ 45b. perdez. 27 
Crop hides for cut. 21 jt Ditto 50 to 70. — 
Flat Ordinary .. Fo | Seals, Larre.... 10 
Soap; yellow, 1605.; mottled 110s.; eurd 14 
CANDLES; . r ‘doz. Lis. Gd. 5; monkis 128. 64. 
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Seuuas of Exvchunye. 


40 | Palermo, pr oz 
27 | Leghorn 

36- 6 | OF: Od 

11-8 ; Venice, 

34- 5 | Napies 

34-6 | Lisbon 

Paris, 3d.d. 24°20 ' Oporto 

Ditto, 2 us. 24.40) Rio Jancivo 

Madrid 49° Dublin 

te 39 4 Cok 

Agio Rankof Holland 


HAY and STRAW —AYT SMATUFIPED, 


Bilboa 
Ainsterdam, us. 
Ditto at sight 
Rotterdam 
Hambh.us. 24 
Altoua us. 2 
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Daily Price of STOCKS, from 23rd February, to 2ist of March, 18i8, 
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Prices of the 
FRENCH~- FUNDS: 
From Feb. 19, to 


IRISH FUNDS. 
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} IN LONDON. | AT NEW YORK. 36 1565 ly, 
ireb 24 26 Mar 6) Feb. 4 6. M745) 1570 peor 
° eel Re eA, 1582 bum 
Sunk Shaves .......0/ 34 34.65 3S 40 — 144 — ; 3] 1595 the 
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